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Automobile Age 
And Effect Upon 
Smaller Banks 


Chairman of Farm Board 
Declares Improved Trans- 
port Causes Tendency to 


Bank at Large Centers 


’ Offers Suggestion 
For Surplus Funds 


Nebraska Bankers Told That 
Increased Feeding of Live- 
stock Might Be Effective 

, Outlet for Such Money 


Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 7.—Motoriza- 


tion of the country may be one rea-| 


son for the unfavorable showing of 
small banks, ‘the Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, : 
Legge, stated in an address delivered 
here today before the Nebraska Bank- 
ers Association. 

Better roads and means of trans- 
portation, Mr. Legge said, appear to 
contribute to the tendency to bank at 
large centers. 


“Some of my _ banker 
throughout the country tell me the 
daily expenditure for gas and tires 
is one of the causes of smaller de- 
posits on the part of many of their 

. customers,” Chairman Legge stated. 

® The tendency appears to be for peo- 
ple to do most of their business in 
larger centers.” 


Expansion of Feeding 


Expansion of feeding operations was 
recommended »y the Board chairman as 
a possible outlet for some of the sur- 
plus money about which bankers are 
complaining. Farmers probably would 
“make more money doing that than by 
selling their grain at the extremely low 
prices now availing,” Mr. Legge added, 
and such action would make up at least 
part of the deficit in drought areas. 

Production of wheat for export should 
not be «continued by ‘the American 

~farmer, Mr. Legge advised, due to the 
cost and difficulty...of transportation 
and the competition with cheap land and 
labor, as well as low standards of living. 

Chairman Legge also suggested that 
the dumping of Russian wheat in Euro- 
pean markets illustrated “what could 
be expected” in this country if a policy 

f subsidizing exportation of farm crop 
Rouepiuses were adopted. 

Relation of Board 

Pointing out that the relation of the 
Board to cooperative associations is that 
of a financial backer to borrower, Mr. 
Legge told the bankers they can per- 
form a “most useful service” by impress- 
ing upon the farmers the wisdom of ad- 

§ justing production to demand. ; 

The opinion that reduced production 
in the four largest grain exporting na- 
tions of the world would clean up the 
surplus’ was wrong, Mr. Legge declared, 
despite the rise in prices on the Chicago 
market. Reduced consumption in prac- 
tically all of the importing countries of 
Europe, he said, showed that the ex- 
pectation was not justified. ‘Traders, 
however, shared the Board’s opinion, he 
added, as was evidenced by the increase 
in price from a level of 94 cents in May, 
1929, to $1.67 in the Autumn. 

The full text of Mr. Legge’s address, 
made public by the Federal Farm Board, 
follows: 

The opportunity. to talk to the Bank- 
ers Association of Nebraska is one that 
I very much appreciate, particularly in 
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Fall in Tourist Trade 
Recorded in Canada 


But Immigration of Workers 
Increases, Consul Reports 


Immigration into Canada has _in- 
creased as a result of unemployment in 
the United States, the Consul at Niagara 
F@)s, Canada, Francis R. Stewart, has 
reworted to the Department of Com- 
merce. : : 

A record for rejection of persons de- 
siring to enter Canada was established 
in August, the peak month of tourist 
traffic, Mr. Stewart added, when 1,123 
persons were refused admission at Niag- 
ara Falls alone. The total was only 501 
the previous year, he explained, and the 
August figure is said to be a record for 
Canada. 5 

Mr, Stewart’s report on tourist traffic 
in the Niagara peninsula during the 1930 
season follows in full text: — 

Entries into Canada at Niagara Falls 
comprise three types: tourists, workers 
seeking employment and Canadians re- 
<arning to resume residence in this coun- 
try. Officials of the international bridges 
at Niagara Falls report a decrease of 
at ieast 35 per cent from last year’s 
figures in the number of automobiles 
bringing temporary visitors into Canada 
during the season just closed. This fig- 
ure would appear to be the natural re- 
sult of existing business conditions, 
Householders in this city catering to 
tourists all report that this was the worst 
season they have had in several years. 
‘ Merchants also maintain that the usual 

increase of trade did not materialize. 

Several American tourists recently 
have appealed to the Consulate for fi- 
nancial aid to 
home. Canadian police officers also re- 
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Value of Weather Services 


| 


Estimated at Millions Annually 


Savings to Business and Industry Generally, and in Other | 


Fields, Emphasized by 


| 


Dr. W. J. Humphreys, 


Of Federal Bureau 


MONEY value of weather service for 
3 the world as a whole reaches ap- 
proximately hunderds of millions of dol- 
lars a year, according to an oral state- 
ment Nov. 7 by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, in 
charge of meteorological physics at the 
Weather Bureau. This includes savings 
to business and, industry generally, to 
shipping, to agriculture, to the life and 
health of the people and other consider- 
ations, he explained. 

Other meteorologists agree that this is 
a conservative statement of the world’s 
economic saving attributable to weather 
services, everywhere, Dr. Humphre¥s 
stated. He added that meteorological 
services, generally speaking, have been 
maintained for about 50 years. 

Dr. Humphreys referred to the appli- 
cation of meteorology in travel and com- 
merce through the air as well as over 
water and land, to the iriormative 
importance of weather history to snow- 
catch, power and irrigation, to flood 
warnings, to fire, weather and frost 


warnings, to timeliness of fruit spray-| 


ing, to harvesting, to cold wave and 
storm warnings, aviation forecasts and 
other fields in which meteorology figures. 

Not only in all these lines, he said, 


Kill Fewer 
Children in Chicago 


Than in Rural Areas 


Illinois Health Commission 
Finds Child Death Rate 
From Tuberculosis Higher 
In City Than Downstate 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Noy. 7. 

Pointing out that the hazards of health 
and life vary with the environment, the 
State Department of Public Health in a 
statement just issued,.declares that the 
city child faces’ health problems that are 
much Jess important to rural children. 

The hazards to-health and life, is was 
stated, also “vary sharply” with age; 
serious obstacles to physical and mental 
well-being at the age of 5 may be in- 
significant at the age of 40. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Comparative Figures 

The city child faces health problems 
that are much less important to rural 
children. 

In Chicago, diphtheria, accidents, pneu- 
monia and heart disease caused over 
one-half of all deaths that occurred last 
peer among children from 5 to 9 years 
old. 

The importance of these causes was 
in the order named. Fatalities attributed 
to each were: Diphtheria, 188; acci- 
dents, 187; pneumonia, 101; heart dis- 
ease, 86. From all causes there were 
952 deaths in this age group. 

Outside of Chicago in Illinois, acci- 
dents led as the chief cause of death 
last year among children from 5 to 9 
years old. To accidents were attributed 
157 fatalities. Then came diphtheria 
with 83; appendicits, 58; pneumonia, 55. 

‘ These four were responsible for a trifle 
less than one-half of all the mortality 
in this age group—353 out of 785 
deaths. Diphtheria and accidents are 
the leaders both inside and out of Chi- 
cago. 

Children from 10 to 14 enjoy by far 
the best health of any 
throughout the whole life span. Their 
chief danger in Chicago, as reflected in 


last year’s mortality expeirence, is from | 


heart disease, accidents, tuberculosis 
and appendicitis. These four causes ac- 
counted for more than one-half of the 
total mortality—279 out 541 deaths. To 
heart disease were ascribed 103 deaths; 
to accidents, 80; tuberculosis, 50; ap- 
pendicitis, 46. 

The same four causes ranked highest 
as mortality agents in the same age 
group down-State, but they take a little 
different order of importance. Accidents 
top the list, charged with 134 deaths. 
Then comes appendicitis with 60; heart 
disease, 58; tuberculosis, 36. The total 
from these four causes was 308 out of 
634 fatalities from all causes. The} 


age group) 





danger from accidents is much greater 
down-State than in Chicago to this age 
group, the deaths therefrom last year, 
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does applied meteorology have important | 
functions but also it plays an important 
role in every occupation. Such infor- 
mation is necessary, he said, in build- 
ing operations to safeguard, for instance, 
against cement freezing before it sets. | 
It is necessary also in canning, dairying, 
lumbering and manufacturing opera- | 
| tions, shipping and a host of other ac-} 
tivities, he continued. | 

Made available the following infor- | 
mation: 


The climate of a place is the history | 
|of its past weather, expressed in terms) 
|of tables, charts and graphs. These} 
|show concisely and for particular locali- | 
ties as well as generally the average | 
‘monthly, seasonal and annual precipita-| 
tion; the prevailing direction and aver-| 
age strength of the winds, season by 
season; the average date of the last kill- | 
jing frost in the Spring of the year and | 
\the first in the Autumn; the Summer} 
jand Winter percentages of sunshine and | 
a variety of other important facts. 

All this is useful because here at least ; 
the adage that history repeats itself 
is substantially true. From such data, | 
the physician can select places adapted | 
lto the needs of his patients; the manu- 
facturer can in many cases wisely lo- 
cate his factory; and the agriculturist 
| can plant to best advantage. A fruit 
orchard, for instance, should be set out 
where late Spring and early frosts rarely 
occur, and not where both are frequent. 
In hilly regions, such contrasting cli- 
|mates often pertain to places less than 
jhalf a mile apart. The contrast in the 
|resulting business, is even greater than 
|that of the climates—success in the one | 
|caseand failure in the other. 
| From this weather history, we know | 
ithe most promising places for testing | 
foreign fruits, trees and plants; and what 
lean and what cannot be successfully 
grown at any given place. That is in-| 
|formation that could not be gained half 
'so reliably in even a lifetime of guess 
and try. In this way, and no other, did 
iwe know, for instance, where to plant 
ithe tung tree, where to grow the Mada- 
gascar rubber bush, where the finest | 


| 
' 
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Cost of Cireulating 
Money Is Reduced | 


‘Treasury Continues Search 
| For Paper With Greater 
| Resistance to Wear 





| The Department of the Treasury has | 
accomplished a saving of more than one- | 
third in the cost of money circulation and 
|has reduced to the “very minimum” the 
| amount of counterfeiting by note raising 
| with its small-sized currency, but it has | 
| yet to find a distinctive currency paper | 
|with a long life, according to an oral 
| statement Nov. 7 at the Department. 

|: New currency has been in circulation 
since July 10, 1929, and on the basis of 
actual experience, therefore, it has been 
found that the small sized bills, espe- 
cially in denominations of $1 and $5 
have an average life only a few days | 
jlonger than the old type bills, it was 
stated. 

The average life of the old bills, or the 
time in which that money was deemed fit 
to continue in circulation, was about nine 
months for the $1 notes and 11 to 12 
months for the $5 denomination, with 
| the larger denominations having propor- 
tionately longer useful periods, the rec- 
ord shows. 

Continuing Research 


Information made available at the 
Treasury respecting the record of the 
new currency wagto the effect that stud- 
ies must be continued to find a better 
currency paper if the entire success of | 
a reduced cost of circulation is achieved. 


The Bureau of Standards is making fur- | 


ther investigation of paper and treatment 
of different types to eliminate abrasions 
and permit laundering as a means of 
lengthening the life of a note, and it also 
is studying the question with the hope 
that a paper can be found which can be 
folded or crumpled without destruction 
of the grain. . 

When the present distinctive paper 
was designed, it was with the thought 
that there were to be less abrasion and 
less breakage of the grain because the 
size of the note was reduced. Only 
partial success has been met. The rec- 
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‘Improved Quality of Ice Cream 





enable them to return | 


| 


ort a greater number of tourists seek- | 


ing assistance. Tourist traffic is now one 
of Canada’s leading industries, 
Niagara Peninsula is a mecca for tour- 
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And Effect of Local Regulations 


ANITATI®N and other conditions 
under which ice cream is pro- 
duced are generally good and the con- 
sumer is getting a better quality of 
ice cream than ever before, largely due 
to education and intense competition, 
according to an oral statement Nov. 7 
by O. E. Williams, of the Bureau: of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. 7 
Simultaneously with the improve- 
ment in methods of production, there |! 
has been a considerable increase in 
both total and per capita consumption 
of ice cream in the United States dur- 
ing the past 12 years, he said. The 
average person in this country con- 
sumed 2.14 gallons of ice cream in 
1918 as compared with three gallons 
per person in 1929, representing an 
increase of 40 per cent. Likewise the 
total production of ice cream, includ- 
ing wholesale factories, retail shops, 
and households, advanced from 260,- 


000,000 gallons in 1920 to 365,444,000 
gallons in 1930, 

The following additional information 
was furnished by Mr. Williams. 

More than half of all the ice cream 
produced in the United States, 55.48 
per cent, is of the vanilla flavor. Choc- 
olate ranks second with 10.06 per cent 
and strawberry is third with 7.82 per 
cent, while all other kinds of ice cream 
total 26.64 pe cent. 

Most of the standards applied to the 
production of ice cream deal with the 
minimum fat conte’ t and the maxi- 
imum gelatin content. The legal min- 
imum fat standard for plain vanilla is 
never lower than 8 per cent in any 
State in the Union, while it ranges up 
to 14 per cent in eight States. The 
maximum gelatin requirement is never 
over 1 per cent and is usually avout 
0.5 per cent. Gelatin is used in ice 
cream for _ stabilizing. Sevenieen 
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|}sembly of members and officials of the 


For Schools Asked 


Application Made in Atlanta 
To Transmit Programs 
To Classrooms 


SYSTEM of “centralized teaching” 
for the public sehools of Atlanta, 
Ga., would be inaugurated if the appli- 
cation of the Atlanta Broadcast Com- 
pany, for a new local station in that 
city were approved, the Federal Radio 
Commission was told Nov. 7 by A. L. 
Bellinger, a sponsor of the project. 
Appearing on behalf of his applica- 
tion for a station to operate on the 
1,310-kilocycle channel with 100 watts 
power, Mr. Bellinger said the “schools 
would-be put before the public,” ex- 
plaining that receiving sets are in- 
stalled in school rooms of Atlanta 
grammar schools. 


_ Besides educational programs broad 
east during school hours, the witness 
stated that the station would provide 
“light airy music” designed for the 
working people. He testified that the 
Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the School Board have endorsed the 
project. 

The application was opposed by 
George O. Sutton, counsel for Station 
WGST, in Atlanta, on the ground that 
the city now is adequately served. 

Appearing on behalf of the appli- 
cant were F. S. Holliday, partner of 
Mr. Bellinger, and J. C. Mahoney, who 
declared he would finance the project. 


Cavalry Regiments 
Experimenting With 
Motorized Equipment 


Maneuvers During Last Year 
Have Shown Value of Mo- 
tor Units, Annual Report 
On Service States 


Experimenting with motors and ma- 
chines, the cavalry today, with a largely 
reduced personnel, -is paying much at- 
tention to motorization of this branch of 
the Army, the Chief of Cavalry, Maj. 
Gen. Guy*V, ‘Henry, states in his annual 
report forthe fiscal year 1930, made pab- 
lic by thé.Department of’ War Nov. 7. 

The authorized strength of the branch 
has been reduced 58 per cent, from 20,- 
000 to 8,315 enlisted men, the report 
shows, while the present actual recruit- 
ing strength is 7,974. 

Preliminary experiments with five 
light automobiles and six medium ears, 


|the Chief states, indicates motor vehi- 


cles will be “highly satisfactory.” Ex- 
periments still are being made to secure 
a weapon for use by the cavalry against 
tanks, it was said. The 37-millimeter 
gun modified in order to pack it on 
horses, has proved best for horse units, 
but the 50-caliber machine gun has been 
found “very good” for armored cars, the 
report explains. 
Peacetime Organization 

Maintenance of two-squadron regi- 
ment peacetime organization has con- 
firmed the wisdom of three-squadron war 
strength organizations, Gen. Henry 
stated. Extensive maneuver training 
has ben carried out during the last year, 
he said, and “much valuable experience 
was gained, particularly in connection 
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Humanitarian Work 


Of Navy Air Force 


Admiral Moffett Tells of Coop- 
eration With Red Cross 


Greensburg, Pa., Nov. 7.—Naval avia- 
tion frequently is called into action in 


meeting great emergencies, the Chief of | 


the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett declared in a 
speech here tonight, and the entire naval 
establishment regularly cooperates with 
the American Red Cross in humanitarian 
and relief work. 


Use of naval radio and communications | 


¢|merce announced Nov. 


Was Highest in | 


History Last Year 


United States Manufacturers, 
Produced Goods Valued 
At $68,000,000,000, Cen-| 
sus Figures Show 


sn eat | 
Workers Decrease | 
But Are Paid More. 


Production Records Have Been 
Kept Since 1849 When 
Total Output Was Valued at 
One Billion Dollars 


American manufacturers reached the | 
| highest point in production in 1929 of | 
!any previous year in history, producing | 
goods valued at $68,000,000,000, the Bu-| 
|reau of the Census, Department of Com- | 
7. The history 
and romance of the American manufac- | 
|; turing industry are written in this rec-| 
;ord, which shows American aggressive- | 
jness battling against adversity, as fac- 
|tories are pushed to all parts of the | 
United States and foreign trade is pro- | 
moted by the opening of new markets, ; 


it was stated orally at the Bureau. 


Wages paid out in the course of 1929 
were higher than in 1919 or 1927, al- 
though there were fewer wage earners 
last year and fewer establishments than 
in 1919, according to the statement. 


Records From 1849 


| Further information made available | 
by the Bureau of the Census follows: 

The American manufacturers passed 
their previous high mark for value of | 
| Production last year, when the total was | 
|the largest ever reached since the rec-! 
|ords began in 1849. In that first year, 
|of the census of manufacturés the pro- 
ducers of this country made commodities 
that totaled somewhat more than $1,000,- 
000,000 and during the 80-year period 
since then, the value of these products 
has steadily grown until last year when| 
it reached and passed the $68,000,000,- | 
000 mark. 


Until the beginning of this century, 
records were kept on all goods made in 
this country, but the growth was increas- 
ing to.such an extent that it-was-deemed 
advisable to eliminate the hand and 
neighborhood trades. Included in these 
trades was the production of such com- | 
modities as custom-tailored clothes, cus- 
tom-made boots and shoes, articles made 
by carpentry. These trades have not 
been included in records since that time. 
It is probable that the hand-made rugs 
and rag rugs had been included up to 
1900 but since then they) have heen elimi- | 
nated. This change required the taking 
of two figures for 1899, one which would 
be comparable to the years that had gone ! 
before and the other to be comparable ; 
to future years, 

High Mark in 1919 

The figure comparable to years prior | 
to 1899 showed that the value of the! 
products was approximately $13,000,-| 
000,000, but the figure which is compara- | 
ble to the years since 1900 was about 
only $11,000,000,000. In 1919, a high 
mark was reached, the figure for that 
year being approximately $62,000,000,000. 
This figure, however, declined to less 
than $43,00,000,000 within the next few 
years, only to recover and barely pass | 
the 1919 figure in 1925, | 

There were fewer establishments last | 
year than in 1919, through considerably | 
more than in 1927, and the wages paid 
out were higher than in either 1919 or| 
1927. There were, though, fewer wage-! 
earners last year than in 1919. The cost} 
of materials was higher than in the pre-| 
|ceding years, while the value added by | 
manufacture was naturally more than| 
before. | 

Because of the substantial decline in 
wholesale prices between 1919 and| 
1929, the rate of increase in value of | 
products does not reflect the true in- 
crease in production during the 10-year 
period. The total value of the products 
is the value at f. o. b. factory prices. 

In making use of the statistics for 








1929 it should be borne in mind that,;berg declared that 


the cost of 
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well 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


»| Funding of German |State Governors 


Debt Is Completed 


| Bonds Deposited With Treas- 


ury to Cover Army Cost 
And Claims Awards 


FINAL action concerning funding of | 

the, German debt to the United 
States was taken Nov. 7 when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, announced that the German 
government, through its embassy here, 
hac delivered German treasury bonds 
to the Department of the Treasury in 
the amount of 3,169,700,000 reichs- 
marks. This total included sums ow- 
ing on account of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and costs of the Army of 
Occupation. The funding was accom- 
plished under the terms of the Act of 
June 5, 1930. 

The Secretary’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Final steps were taken today in con- 
nection with the funding of the in- 
debtedness of the German Reich to the 
United States on account of the awards 
of the Mixed Claims Commission and 
the costs of the American Army of 
Occupation pursuant to the terms of 
the agreement executed June 23, 1930. 

Mr. Rudolph Leitner, First Secretary 


| of the German Embassy at Washing- 
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Building of American 

Plants Abroad Said 

To Affect Prosperity 


Expatriation and Machine) 
Displacement of Labor 


Vital Problems, States’ 
Senator Vandenberg 


Before prosperity can be stabilized, an | 
answer must be found by American busi- | 
ness to the problem of the displacement | 
of workers by machinery, Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, stated 
orally Nov. 7. 

A second and no less’ serious’ problem 
facing American business, he said, is the 
establishment of factories abroad by 
Sapient industrial leaders’ to take ad- 
vantage, of lopv foreign wages, and at 
‘the same time utilize the American mass- 
production system. He pointed out that 
to date over 200 American industries 


have established abroad complete plants | 


using mass-production methods. 

“If this process continues,” he said, 
“the only differentiak between the prices 
of American and foreign-made goods will 
be the wage scale. 

Problems Confront Business 

“Expatriation and mechanization are 
not yet problems for the government,” 
he continued. “They are too new, and 
business must be given an opportunity 
to solve them on its own. 

“The American laborer who is out of 
work because of the increased mechani- 


zation of industry is out for keeps until | 


some method is devised to distribute 
equally the advantages arising from such 
mechanization,” Senator Vandenberg 
said. “There must be some way of pass- 
ing around the advantages of merchan- 
iz on.” 

Continuing the discussion of the prob- 
lem, he recalled the recent perfection 


of an automatic brick-making machine | 


which performs the work of 800 laborers. 
Pay Reductions Avoided 

In reply to a question whether a so- 
lution might: be found in a reduction of 
the wage scale, the Michigan Senator de- 
clared that he sees “not reason why the 
problems should involve a reduction of 
wages.” Pe stated there has been less 
reduction of wages by industries during 
the present economic depression than in 


“Business generally has been doing 
the best it can to avoid reduction of 
wages,” he added. “In the old days it 
would have been different. It would 
haev been easy for business.to take ad- 
vantage of the excuse and cut its wage 
scales.” 

In this connection, Senator Vanden- 
the shorter 


any previous similar time. | 


added by manufacture are not strictly|the problem, 


comparable with the corresponding fig- 


High incomes, he said, must bear a 


systems in establishing contact with|¥res for 1927 and 1919, because of the|share in the recuperation of economic 
areas stricken by disaster is one of the|€Xclusion from the current figures and| life. “The maintenance of a high wage 


outstanding parts played by the Navy 
in aiding the country during peace time, 
Admiral Moffett said. Transportation | 
was listed as a second method in which | 
the Navy assists civilian and other gov- | 
ernmental relief agencies. 
“The Red Cross has assisted the Navy | 
tremendously in carrying on during the 
slack periods when glamour passes out of 
the picture,” the admiral asserted. “In 
our service, as well as yours, the human- 
itarian work goes on continuously.” 
Admiral Moffett spoke before an as- | 


Red Cross. | 
(The full text of the address, made 
public by the Department of the 
Navy, will be printed in the issue 


‘of Nov. 10.) 


President Sees Need 
Of Further Cooperation 


The task before the Nation at the 
present time, in the opinion of Pres- 
ident Hoover, is to concentrate on 
further measures of cooperation to 
bring about the economic recovery 
of the country. 

This statement, in effect, was 
made orally by President Hoover 
Nov. 7 in response to inquiries. 

“The job for the country now,’ 
said President Hoover, “is to con- 
centrate on further measures of 
cooperation for economic recovery. 
This is the only suggestion I have 
to make on this occasion.” 


, 
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Wholesale and Retail Business 
Rises Seasonally in Atlanta Area 


TLANTA, Ga., Nov. 7.—Distribu- 
tion of merchandise at wholesale 
and retail in the sixth Federal reserve 
district during September, showed 
seasonal gains, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Totals were less, 
however, than for the corresponding 
period a year ago, 
Building permits § and 
awards in the district as a whole were 
43 per cent and 32 per cent less, re- 
spectively, for the first nine months of 
1930 than for that period in 1929. The 
district summary follows in full text: 
There vas some improvement in the 
sixth district during September. The 
October estimate by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates a 
cotton crop larger by 467,000 bales 


‘ 
| 


contract 


than was expected two months earlier, | 


and 199,000 bales greater than in 1929. 
Current prices of cotton continue much 
below those prevailing . year ago. 
Distribution of merchandise at retail 
and wholesale showed further seasonal 
wains in September over preceding 
months, but continued less than at the 
same time a year ago, and cumulative 
sales by department stores and by re- 
porting wholesale firms for the year 


¥, 
; 


ne 


through September were 8.3 per cent, 
and 16.2 pér cent, respectively, less 
than during that part of 1929. Build- 
ing permits at 20 cities, and contract 
awards in the district a. a whole, were 
43 per cent and 32 per cent, respec- 
tively, less for the first nine months of 
1930 than for that period last year. 

Consumption of cotton in the United 
States increased 12 per cent, and out- 
put of reporting cloth and yarn mills 
in this district 11.6 per cent and 18 per 
cent, respectively, in September over 
August, but wire smaller than in Sep- 
tember last year. Output of piv iron 
in Alabama declined in September and 
was less than in September last year, 
while production of bituminous coal in- 
creased over August, but continued 
smaller than at the same time a year 
ago. 

There was a decrease in the volume 
of reserve bank credit outstanding be- 
tween Sept. 10 and Oct. 8, and total 
loans of weekly ieporting member 
b_nks also declined slightly, but invest- 
ment holdings of the.e banks increased. 
Debits to individual accounts increased 
8.7 per cent over August, but were 
about 15 per cent smaller than in Sep- 
tember last year, 


work | 
materials and the value; week might contribute to the solution of | 


FREE, virtuous and en- 
lightened people must know 
the great principles and 


causes on which their happiness 
depends.” 
President of the United States, 


—James Monroe, 


1817—1825 
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Report Progress _ , 
In Aiding Jobless 


Telephone Roundup of All 
States by Emergency Com: 
mittee Finds. Farm Sec- 
tions Least Affected 


Chairman Appeals 
To Nation by Radio 


Col. Woods Confers With Rep- 
resentative of Labor Organ: 
izations on Data Affecting 
Construction Projects 


Telephone calls from Washington, 
D. C., to the Governors of 44 States 
and representatives of the other four 
revealed that the chief centers of un- 
employment are in the Great Lakes. 
district, the industrial centers and 
the large cities, while the agricultur- 
al districts are in comparatively bet- 
ter condition, the chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, Col. Arthur Woods, 
stated orally Nov. 7. z 


Practically every Governor has 
been active in stimulating public. 
works and in advancing projects so. 
that work which normally would be 
deferred until Spring or later is to be 
done this Winter, Col. Woods said. 
Every Governor offered to cooperate 
in| the national employment cam- 
paign, he said, and asked how they 
could da so. 


States Take Measures. 


“The States have the employment mat- 
ter in hand,” Col. Woods said, “although 
some are farther ahead in the work than 
others. Some of them had taken meas« 
ures to stimulate employment long be« 
fore this national committee was ap- 
pointed,” 

Col. Woods said he advised the Gov- 
ernors to let the Committee know what 
measures they found to be effective: so 
that the information could be made uses 
ful to other parts of the country. He 
said the general feeling among the Goy- 
j|ernors was that jobs should be provided 
rather than other forms of relief. 

Col. Woods, in a radio address Nov. 7 
over the stations of both the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, declared that vic- 
tory in “the race against human suffer- 
ing” depends on cooperation by thousands 
of local communities and their inhabi« 
tants. 

He spoke especially to city officials, 
urging them to send to the Committee 
information on what is being done in 
their communities for the reduction of 
| a 

y the relief of the needy and unem- 
ployed, Col. Woods said, the Nation can 
help in the return of prosperity, 

Conference Held. 

Col. Woods conferred Nov. 7 with rep- 
resentatives of large trade and labor or- 
ganizations on methods of obtaining in- 
formation on public and semipublic con- 
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New Air Line Across 
Continent Is Praised 





California Governor Transmits 
Greeting to Pennsylvania 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 7. 


Inauguration of the first direct transe 
continental air mail and passenger serve 
}ice between the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts was made the basis for a letter 
lof greeting and congratulation from the 
|Governor of California to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

The letter, made available by Governor 
C. C. Young, was dated Nov. 5tand ad- 
dressed to Governor John S. Fisher and 
| the people of Pennsylvania. It follows 
jin full text: ; 

It is with enthusiasm that I as Gove 
ernor of the State of California take 
| part in the inauguration of the first di- 
rect transcontinental air mail and pags 
senger service linking the Pacific an 
Atlantic coasts. . 

In extending to you and to the people 
of Pennsylvania my sincere message of 
| good will, I feel that I am voicing the 
‘sentiment of the entire people of the 
State of California. 

Especially do my congratulations go 
|to the people of Pittsburgh, Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia for being integral parts 
‘in this great new airway. "% 

I am pleased to say, too, that we have 
heard out here in California of the splen- 
| did airport improvements being made by 
| Pennsylvania cities. ‘ 





Air transportation is bringing ever 
closer the West and the East. This new 
service making the Pacific and Atlantie 
coast but 36 hours apart will unquestion- 
ably make for better acquaintance, in- 
|erease travel and enlarge business rela- 
tions between California and the East. 

The two great lines that have come 
bined to make this new service possible, 
are to be commended for their enterprise 
and vision. There are few States that 
| have failed to realize the importance of 
aviation and to provide adequate aire 
ports and other aids to air commerce. ; 
| I am happy to say that the State of 
| California leads the nation in the num- 
| ber of its airports, planes and pilots. The 

ideal flying conditions here are in a large 
| part responsible for this fact. 

| In closing may I again express the 
| best wishes of both myself and the peos 
|ple of California to you and’ the citi» 
'zens of your State, urging you and them 
to visit us now that we are so many 


hours nearer, 
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Building Which Houses Museum Exhibits 
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atcheries 


Approved in Texas 


~ Power Discussed 


‘Conference at National Bu- 
reau of Standards Consid- 
ers Methods of Conserving: 


, 


Current in Cables 


’ The expanding networks of high-pow- 
ered electric cables planted underground 
“to feed the growing demand of power 
users, and the accompanying problem 
“of keeping these high voltages within 
“those cables, received the attention of 
more than 100 scientists and engineers 
-at the third annual conference of the 
Committee on Electrical Insulation Nov. 
.7, at the Bureau of Standards. 

The Committee, a section of the Divi- 
‘sion of Engineering and Industrial Re- 
“search of the National Research Council, 
‘following an informal welcome by _the 
Director of the Bureau, Dr. G. K. Bur- 
®gess, occupied its sessions with reports 
“and discussions concerned with the in- 
sulation aspects of electricity. 

The use of oils in insulation, which, it 
was explained, forms a considerable mar- 
*ket for the petroleum industry, was dis- 
cussed in several papers. Professor J. 
Whitehead of Johns Hopkins University 
*cited the short-time characteristics of in- 
‘sulating oils, and Professor K. F. Herz- 
feld of the same institution dwelt on the 
nature of the conductivity of insulating 
oils. Dr. H. H. Race of the General Elec- 
trie Company reported on the electrical 
«characteristics of these oils. 


Other Insulators 


Reference to the use oi tung oil as an 
insulating medium was made in a paper 
by Prof. A. A. Bless, of the University 
of Florida. The electric properties of 
organic compounds was the subject of 
a report by S. O. Morgan, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and the conduc- 
tivity of liquid hydrocarbons was de- 
_scribed in a paper by Dr. G. W. Gard- 
ner, of the Bureau of Standards. 


The electric properties of rubber, an 
important material in electric insulation, 
were discussed by Dr. A. H. Scott, of 
the Bureau of Standards. It was brought 
out that the chemicals used in preparing 
rubber represent an element in the-con- 
ductivity of this type of insulation. 

Other papers, dealing with technical 
matters relating to insulation, were pre- 

*sented at a later session of the meeting. 
The Effect of Superimposed High Fre- 
quencies on Insulation was the subject 
*of a report by C. F. Hill of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Company. 
*Professor Bless of Florida University 
also presented a paper in this session} 
on the Variation of Dielectric Constant 
with Temperature and with Frequency. 
Activities Reported 

Dr. Whitehead, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, enumerated the various activi- 
ties of the council in connection with 
‘electric insulation, ard reports of the! 

*subcommittees on physics and chemistry 
were given by Prof. V. Karapetoff of 
Cornell University and F. M. Clark of 
‘the General Electric Company, respec- 
twely. Dr. R. D. Bennett of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago also reported on 
Studies of Molecular Motions in Dielec- 
*trics Under Electric Stress. 

Following short discussions by mem- 
‘bers of the Committee, an inspection of 
the electrical laboratories of the national 
Bureau of Standards was made by the 
group. A lecture on recent theory and 
‘experiments on dielectric constant and 
loss was given in the evening by Profes- 
tsor J. W. Williams of the University of 
“Wisconsin. 3 


Enforcement Agency 
Hears One Witness 


Commission Continues Discus- 
sion of Prohibition 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement concluded a 
third day of discussion Nov. 7 on the 
prohibition phase of its investigation. 

Most of the day was consumed in a 
discussion among members of-the Com- 
mission and only one witness appeared, 
John D. Pennington, Pennsylvania Pro- 
hibition Administrator. Discussion of 
the prohibition problem will be resumed 
Nov. 8. 

One member of the Commission, when 
questioned as to whether the law inves- 


tigators are engaged in drafting a final | 
report on prohibition enforcement, stated | 
orally that it was impossible to reply | 


either affirmatively or negatively be- 
,cause the Commission is studying a half 
dozen reports. 

At this stage it can not be said 
whether any one of these reports or a 
possible combination of factors and one 
or more may embody the final decision 
‘of the Commission, it was stated. 


Agricultural Production 


In Delaware Last Year| 


_ The 1929 crop of white potatoes was 
Just a little more than half of what it 
,~Was in 1919 in the State of Delaware, 
,#ccording to figures issued by the Bu- 
.reau of the Census, Nov. 7.| The hay 
and corn crops last year were considera- 
bly below those of 10 years ago, it was 
stated, though there was an increase in 
,the wheat crop. 

There was a slight increase in the 
ynumber of mules and cattle but a sub- 
Stantial gain in the number of chickens, 
though all other types of livestock de- 
,creased in the past decade, it was shown. 


, 
Deeli 


ne in Tourists Trade 
Is Recorded in Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ists. According to official figures is- 
ued by the Department of National 
Revenue at Ottawa at the beginning of 
last September, 1,474,610 American 
automobiles entered the Province of On- 
tario during the first six months of this 
Year, and the expenditures of these 
tourists while here is estimated at $21,- 
455,000. Of these tourist cars 1,287,- 
576 were admitted to the province for 
a period not exceeding 24 hours; 186,- 
730 for a period not exceeding 60 days; 
nd 304 came in for tours ranging be- 
ween two and six months. 

Windsor, as usual, was the biggest 
port of entry with 488,701 cars of the 
first class, 58,937 of the second class, 
and 95 of the third. Bridgeburg (Peace 
‘Bridge) was second, with 395,606 one- 
ay-visit cars, 48,823 of the second 
type, and 80 of the two-month-stay 
@escription. Niagara Falls was third, 
with 270,466, 44,393 and 21 cars, re- 
spectively, for the three classes. 


e 
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Salary of Legislators and Time 


Of Sessions Affected by 


| snowstorms. 


Changes 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 7. 


Constitutional amendments approved 
at the. election of Nov. 4, according -to 
announcement Nov. 7 by the Texas Elec- 


|tion Bureau, provide for a regular ses- 
|sion of. the Legislature each two. years 
for a period not exceeding 120 days, un- 
less changed by vote of four-fifths of the 
members, for a change in the compen- 
sation of members of the Legislature, 
and for continuous sessions of the State 
Supreme Court. 

Under the amendment relating to leg- 
islative sessions, the first.30 days of each 
| biennial session ‘will be devoted to the 
|introduction of bills, the second period 
, of 30 days to consideration of these bills 
by committees, and the remaining time 
/to consideration by the Legislature as 
a whole. 

The compensation amendment pro- 
|'vides that each member shall receive | 
| $10 a day instead of $5, and 10 cents, 
a mile instead of 20 cents for traveling 
| expenses, 


| The Supreme Court amendment per- 
| mits the court to hear and determine any | 
|cause on the docket at any time during, 
\the year, instead of being in session} 
‘only from the first Monday in October 


|to the last Saturday in June. 
| 








Value of Service 


On Weather Placed 
At Millions Annually | 


Savings to Business and In-| 
| dustry Emphasized by Dr.) 
W. J. Humphreys, of Fed- 


| 

| eral Bureau | 

i 
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dates would thrive, and so on through 
a long list of successes. 

One of the things most desired of 
meteorologists by the public is seasonal 
|and other kinds of long-range forecast- | 
ing. It usually is worthless as furnished 
|by almanacs, or inferred from ground- 
|hogs, bees, beavers, the moss and bark 
jon trees, or the state of the weather on | 
some saint’s day. Even cycles, of which ; 
many more than 100 have been advo- | 
cated, seem nearly always to mark a/| 
sharp division between regular, and/ 
hopelessly irregular, weather—regular 
during the period of the data examined, 
erratic ever after. How wonderful would | 
be these cycles if only the tide of time 
would flow backward. 

There is one form of seasonal fore- 
casting that is tolerably reliable and im- 
mensely useful. It is the foretelling of | 
the amount of water that will be avail- 
able during the Summer and Autumn) 
for power and irrigation. This is based | 


| 
| 


| 
' } 


ANY of the items of display in the possession and 


custody of the National Mus 


Institution, are located in the building shown above. 
In addition to containing a large praportion of these 
items, the total number of which is between 12,000,000 


California A 


Issue of Bonds for | 


Homes for Veterans 


Act to Become Effective 
Upon Official Canvass of 
Ballots, Says Secretary of 
Welfare Board 


By George M. Stout 
Secretary, Veterans’ Welfare Board, 
State of California 


The Veterans’ $20,000,000 Bond Act, 


| proposition No. 1, apparently has won: 
| by a huge majority, and will by its terms! 


become effective as soon as the ballots) 
are officially canvassed by the Secre-| 
tary of the State. As soon thereafter 
as possible, the Veterans’ Welfare Board 
will begin the creation and advertise-| 
ment of bonds, which will be sold by the! 
State Treasurer shortly after January, 
1931. The work: of purchasing for | 
qualified and eligible veteran’s farms 
and homes will be vigorously prosecuted 
as soon as these funds become available. | 

This means that beginning with the| 
new year of 1931, there will be invested | 
in California over $20,000,000 in veterans’ | 
farms and homes, furnishing employ- | 
ment to hundreds of our citizens, and to 


eum, Smithsonian _ tories and offices 


Is Reported in 


Telephone Ro 


| 
| 
struction projects. The Committee wants 
|to make sure, he said, that every pub- 
|\lic or semipublic project which can be 


| undertaken is actually started. The fol-| welfare work and special unemployment | 


‘lowing organizations were represented 
at the conference: 

Association of General Contractors, 
| American Federation of Labor, Portland 
Cement Association, American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Department of 
Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and American Engineer- 
ing Council. 

The president of a system of 14 shoe 
factories in New England has indicated 
to the Committee that all the ‘com- 
pany’s plants will be kept working full 
time and at full wages, according to a 
statement by the Committee. Public 


works also have been stimylated in Penn- | 
sylvania, the Committee said, and com- 


munity chests this year are having one 
of their most suecessful fund campaigns. 
Committee’s Statement 
The statement follows in full text: 
News for New England shoe workers 


on snow surveys over various water-'an appreciable extent alleviating the un-| is contained in a telegram from Ward 


sheds, from which the subsequent run-| employment situation amongst building} Melville, president of the Melville Shoe| 
Furthermore, this program Corporation, to Col. Arthur Woods.‘ His 


off can be computed. Even where direct | 
surveys are not practicable, the approx-| 
imate amount of available snow can be 
estimated from the record of the number, , 
duration and intensity of the Winter’s | 
This, information obviously 
is valuable throughout one-third of the 
country, as it obviously must be wher- 
ever water is at a premium for power 
and for irrigation. 

Flood warnings constitute another | 
branch of meteorological work that in- 
volves more or less long range. From 
various factors of consideration, espe- 
cially capacity or incapacity of soils to 
absorb more water; the extent, depth 
and location of the snow covering; tem- | 
perature of the air; amount of rainfall 
and the upstream stages, meteorologists | 
are able to foretell with great accu- 
racy what the downstream stages will | 
be sometime later, that is, from a few)! 
hours to a day later in the ease of short, 
swift streams; a few days or longer in 
the case of most rivers; and two to three 
weeks for the lower Mississippi, as an 
example. There is a vast practical value 
in this information to the protection of | 
property and the saving of lives. Be- 
sides the major floods, there are hun- 
dreds of lesser floods requiring atten- 
tion every year. 

Meteorological information aids in 
fighting fires in the country’s great for- 
est reaches—information in advance, in- 
|formation as to actual and prospective | 
humidity and winds. When the humidity 
is so low that the duff and other com- 
bustibles are like tinder, the forest 
ranger prepares to suppress outbreaks. 
Sawmills shut down work and logging 
|camps take safeguards against the fires, | 
actual and potential. 


| Frequently unseasonably cold air 
| spreads from higher to lower altitudes, 
;generally eastward. In the United 
States these cold waves are often in- 
tense and lead to considerable loss of 
| produce or other property. Warnings | 
j are issued to the general public, en-| 
}abling them to protect water pipes, au-| 
; tomoLiles, ete., and enabling shippers to | 
' protect their cargoes. | 

Shipping is deeply concerned in the 
weather, especially in the occurrence of | 
heavy winds. At every important ship- | 
ping port all available weather data and 
the latest forecasts are at, the service | 
of incoming and _ outgoing shipping. 
Often, if storms are forecast as severe, | 
vessels keep in safe waters until the 
storms have spent their force. In this | 
way, property interests are protected | 
and lives saved. In this connection, rea-| 
sonable insurance ratés are obtained. | 

Meteorology meets the needs of avia- 
tion. The air men want to know, for 
instance, if there is to be a thunder- 
storm at a particular airport at a sched- 
uled landing time. The Weather Bu- 
reau has expanded its service to meet 
the growing needs of aircraft ‘in 
America. ’ 

Meteorology value runs up into the| 
hundreds of millions of dollars in eco- | 
nomic results the world over through | 
service such as the few instances men- 
tioned and in a host of other ways, 





Business Executives Hold 
Conference With President 


President Hoover conferred on Nov. 7 
at a White House luncheon with Orlando 
Webber, of New York, President of the 
Allied Chemical Dye Company, and 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. No information was 
forthcoming either from the White House 
or those who took part in the conference 
as to what was discussed. 


| district 


‘fare Board will require approximately 


|Board of the 
| this tremendous fund to the satisfaction 


tradesmen. 
will add generally to the building and 
material sales, as well as to sales of | 
real estate. 

Summarizing, it will mean adding to 
California prosperity by the building and| 


|creation of new homes to the extent of | 


$20,000,000 for over 4,000 veterans. It 
will mean the sale of over 4,000 lots, cost- 


jing not less than $5,000,000, and the! 


building of over 4,000 homes, costing in| 
excess of $15,000,000. This $15,000,000 
represents the cost of labor and building 
material, which will be distributed over 
the State without restriction as to any 
or section. The $2,000,000 in-| 
vestment program of the Veterans’ Wel- 


two years to consummate. 

The success of the $20,000,000 bond 
act can be interpreted as a great tribute 
to the veterans of the State of Cali- 
fornia, who have worked out their own 
plan of veteran aid without cost to the 
taxpayers, who have for the third time 


| approved the method by granting the 
| privilege of the use of the State’s credit | 
|for this purpose. 


It is also interpreted 
as a vote of confidence for the able man- 
ner in which the Veterans’ Welfare 
State has administered 


of the voters, and the veterans for whom 
it was created to serve. 


statement indicates that their 14 New 
England factories will be kept going 
full-time with full wages to all em- 
ployes. . 

Increased public works in Pennsyl- 
vania are lending aid to workers in 
that State as well. Work is commenc- 
ing at once on roads in Schuykill Coun- 
ty. The County Commissioners have 
pushed the project with the aim of pro- 
viding immediate assistance. 

Edward L. Bernays, counsel on public 
relations to the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, will speak 
before the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the Association of National Adver- 


|tisers at the Wardman Park Hotel in 
| Washington on Nov. 10. There will be 


present the members of the association, 
heads of advertising agencies, publishers, 
and business managers of magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Bernays_ will 
speak on how national advertisers can 
cooperate most fully and efficiency with 


the administration’s program to increase | It will afford an opportunity for study | 


employment. 
Community Chest Drives 
One of the most successful Community 
Chest campaigns in history has just 
been reported to Porter R. Lee of 


Employment. 


“This is the best of evidence,” says | ticularly in relation to what trades are| 


THANKSGIVING DAY—1930 
By the President of the United States 


of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


OTWITHSTANDING that our forefathers endured the hardships 


and privations of a primitive 


life, surrounded by dangers and 


solaced only with meager comforts, they nevertheless bequeathed to 
us a custom of devoting one day_of every year to universal thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the blessing of life itself and the means 


to sustain it, for the sanctuary of 


home and the joys that pervade it, 


and for the mercies of His protection from accident, sickness, or 


death. 


OUR country has many causes for 

with distinctive evidence of d 
suffered far less than other peoples 
We have been free from civil and i 


peace between nations has been strengthened. 


have made progress upon the endu 


thanksgiving. We have been blest 
ivine favor. As a Nation we have 
from the present world difficulties. 
ndustrial discord. The outlook for 
In a large view we 
iring structure of our institutions. 


The arts and sciences that enrich our lives and enlarge our control of 


nature have made notable advances. 


Education has been further 


extended. We have made gains in the prevention of disease and in 


the protection of childhood. 


OW, therefore, I, Herbert Hoov 
of America, do hereby design 


er, President of the United States 
ate Thursday, Nov. 27, 1930, as a 


National Day of Thanksgiving, and do enjoin the people of the United 
States so to observe it, calling upon them to remember that many of 


our people are in need and sufferin 


g from causes beyond their control, 


and suggesting that a proper celebration of the day should include 


that we make sure that every perso 
shall have cause to give thanks for 
borly sentiment of our people. 


I 


n in the community, young and old, 
our institutions and for the neigh- 


N WITNESS whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 


affixed the seal of the United States. 
Done at the City of Washington this 6th day of November, in the 


year of our Lord nineteen hundre 
ence of the United States of Amer 
[SEAL] 
By the President: 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State. 


d and thirty, and of the Independ- 
ica the one hundred and fifty-fifth. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


and 13,000,000, the building provides space for labora-’ 


for 25 scientists. Some items of the 


collection of the National Gallery of Art are temporar- 
ily housed in the structure, according to information 
made available at the Smithsonian Institution. 


pproves \Progress in Efforts to Aid Jobless 


Survey of Governors 


undup of All States Reveals Least Unem- 
ployment Exists on Farms 
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|can communities to provide adequate 
|fund this Winter for both the normal 


| relief as far as this matter can be taken 
|eare of by community chest campaigns. 
; Up through Thursday night, Nov. 6, 40 
;of the 220 chest campaigns to be con- 
| ducted this Fall have been completed, 
with the following rdbults: 
“The goal set for the campaigns in 
| these 40 cities was $12,458,251. The to- 
| tal reached in these 40 cities in 1929 was 
‘$11,766,394. These figures show an 
|average gain of 6.2 per cent over the 
| money raised in these cities one year ago 
/to cover the normal budgets in these 
communi i 
| sion for the special relief needs this 
year. 
Detroit, which last year raised for 
\ this year’s budget the sum of $3,360,000, 


has already raised $225,000 more than | 


that, and the campaign is still under 
| way. 


State to Demonstrate 


\New York to Set Up Experi- 
| mental Office at Rochester 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 7.. 
Choice of Rochester as the city in 

| which the public employment office dem- 
onstration, to be conducted by the State 
Department of Labor, will be located, 
| was announced orally by Miss Frances 
| Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner, 
| following a meeting today of the State 
|advisory council on employment prob- 
| lems. p 
| “The demonstration,” Miss P. 
said, “will provide during a period o 
| from three to five years a laboratory for 
|the application of scientific methods to 
|the problems involved in conducting a 
community public employment service. 


Perkins 


and experiment in methods of: Deter- 
|mining job requirements; judging the 
| physical fitness, intelligence, habits, skill, 
feelings and other factors in the satis- 


he| factory placement of applicants; stand-| 
| President’s Emergency Committee for|ardizing statistics and keeping informed | 


| of the changes occurring in industry, par- 


| becoming obsolete and what new proc- 
lesses are developing; and finally co- 
_ordinating the demand for and the sup- 
ply of labor in Rochester. 7 

| “As far as I know,” said Miss Per- 
kins, “this is the firs€ demonstration of 
| its kind to be set up. I havé great hopes 
lof what it will do to improve and de- 
| velop the public employment service not 
| only of this State but also of this coun- 
try. 


| may seem timely in respect to the pres- 

| ent unemployment emergency, it is in 

|reality the result of almost two years’ 

| preparation, the beginnings of which 

| originated in the committee on employ- 

— of the welfare council of New York 
ity. 

“The committee on demonstrations ‘is 
| headed by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, who is 
|'a member of President Hoover’s Emer- 
| gency Committee on Employment. 
|. “Credit for the progress which has 
|been made in establishing the demon- 
| stration is due to the council and its 
|chairman, Mr. Arthur H. Young.” 


\Cruiser ‘Pensacola’ 


- Will Leave Brazil 


Warship Was Sent to Bahia to 
Protect Americans 


The light cruiser “Pensacola” 
patched to Bahia, Brazil, nearly a month 
ago for the protection of American lives 
and property and the withdrawal of 
refugees during the internal difficulties 
| there, was recalled Nov. 7 by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

It was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment that the warship has been ordered 
to report to the commanding officer of the 
Scouting Fleet, Rear Admiral Arthur L. 
Willard. She is scheduled to proceed to 
the New York Navy Yard for regular 
overhaul, being due on Nov. 17. The 
; trip from Bahia to New York requires 
about 10 days. 

The “Pensacola” was. ordered to Ba- 
hia on Oct. 11. She made the trip from 
Hampton Roads via Guantanamo, Trini- 
dad and Pernambuco. She was detailed 
to South America primarily to withdraw 
refugees, it was declared, 
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Government Will Establish| \ 


Mr. Lee, “of the determination of Ameri- | 


ties and some additional provi- | 


Employment Service’ 


i 


“Though the Rochester demonstration | 


dis- | 


Plants in All But Three 
States 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 7.—Fish hatcheries 
will be established in every State except 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and Arizona un- 
der the five-year expansion program of 
the Bureau of Fisheries and propagation 
and distribution of game fish in streams 
of the country will be greatly increased 
by the completion of the plans, the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau, Henry O’Malley 
told members of the American Fishing 
Tackle Institute today at a convention 
here. c 

More than 5,000,000 potential anglers 
paid $7,314,928.13 for the privilege of 
fishing last year, Mr. O’Malley said, and 
at the same time the various States ac- 
tive in fish culture were expending more 
than $3,000,000 for the propagation of 
many species, 

The Bureau of Fisheries distributed 


over 7,500,000,000 fish last year, while | 
the States were running their fish hatch-! 


eries overtime, distributing 251,000,000 
trout and bass and 865,030,216 other va- 
rieties, he declared. 

Facilities of the Bureau’s plant vir- 
tually will be doubled under provision of 
the White bill, passed by the last Con- 
gress, the Commissioner stated, but it is 
impossible to predict what the total 
distribution of fish will be after the ex- 
pansion is completed. It will, however, 
be a “materially worthwhile increase,” 
he added. 


Several Ohio Cities 
| Said to Be Facing 


| Water Exhaustion 


| _ 

|At Least Seven Estimate Sup- 
ply in Days, State Depart- 
ment of Health An- 
nounces 


| State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 7. 
At least seven Ohio cities and villages 
| aependent on impounded water supplies 
jare facing the danger of complete ex- 
| haustion of the water within the next 


; few days as a result of the drought, the | 


State 
i Nov. 6. 


} 


| The following cities are estimating the 
| days their water supplies wil! hold out, 

the Department said: Barnesville, Blan- 
| chester, Caldwell, New Concord, Oberlin, 
| Wellington and Woodsfield. 


| The Department’s statement included 
the following additional information: 
The village of Caldwell, Noble County 
| seat, is resorting to a highly polluted 
stream of water to supplemert an emer- 
gency supply from wells. 
Mine Workings Pumped 


The City of Struthers, whose supply 
| became exhausted in the latter part of 
| August, has been able by construction 
| of 3,000 feet of water line, to purchase 
water from the neighboring city 
Campbell. 

Cambridge is depending on water 
| pumped from old mine workings since 
|its regular surface supply became ex- 
hausted. 

; Only heavy and prolonged rains in the 
immediate future will prevent the neces- 
|sity of hauling water to some municipal- 
|ities by truck or tank car. 

The deficiency in rainfall in Ohio this 


Health Department announced 





| year has been the greatest on record, the | 


| department records show, and since No- 
|vember and December are the dry 
;months, it is stated that there is not 
‘much hope of the condition being alle- 
, Viated. 
| The average normal rainfall for Cen- 
tral Ohio in one year is 36 inches. This 
year, there is a deficiency of 12 inches, 
making the rainfall only 24 inches. In 
| Northern Ohio the average is 33 inches, 
| while this year it has dropped to 24. In 
| Southern Ohio the average is 39 to 40 


|inches, while this year it has dropped to! 


122 and 23 inches. 

Only three times in the 87 years of 
irecord, some of them unofficial, has the 
javerage for the year previously fallen 
| below 30 inches. In 1856 it fell to 29, in 
1894 to 28 and in 1895 to 28. 
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Ancient Times 


Fabrics Found in India Be- 

| lieved to Be Nearly 5,000 
Years Old, Federal Spe- 
cialist Says 


The use of cotton can be traced back 
to prehistoric times, it was stated orally 
on Nov. 7, by Thomas H. Kearney, of the 

| Bureau of Plant Industry. Mr. Kearney 

added that fabrics made of cotton fibers 
have been found in the ruins of a town 
| in northwestern India that archaeologists 
| believe to have been abandoned nearly 
| 5,000 years ago. Other pieces have been 
|found in ancient Peruvian tombs and in 
the cliff dwellings ef the Indians in Ari- 
zona, 

Further information supplied by Mr. 
Kearney follows: 

The Indian cottons are very distinct 
from the American cottons both in the 
| botanical characters of the plants and 
in the quality of the fiber. Cotton is the 
|only prominent example of a cultivated 
plant which was domesticated inde- 
pendently in the old world and the new. @ 


Asiatic Varieties Coarser 


| Fertile crosses between Asiatic and 
American cotton plants have never been 
|made, but all cultivated cottons of the 
American group cross with one another 
readily. Asiatic varieties have mostly 
short and rather coarse lint, while the 
longest and finest cottons in the world 
—the Sea Island and the Egyptian—be- 
long to the American group. ‘ a 
Cotton, like most of the important 
crop plants, was cultivated in the very 
earliest times. It is believed possible 
jthat the way in which it was first utili- 
|zed by man was in the making of fish 
lines and nets from cotton lint. 
; India seems to have been the first 
|place in which cotton was cultivated 
{and manufactured, as bits of cloth have 
| been found there that archaeologists 
|claim to be nearly 5,000 years old. These 
fibers on examination prove to be very 
similar to the kind of cotton that is 
| still cultivated in India. 
| Traces of the use of cotton have also 
| been found in Greece, and there is some 
}reason to believe that the plant was 
‘grown in Syria and Egypt before the 
| beginning of the Christian eraf The de- 
velopment of cotton production west- 
| ward is said to have been caused by 
the Arab conquests in the Mediterranean 
;region. Our word “cotton” is derivec 
|from the Arabic word “qutn” which i 
| significant of the manner in which the 
| Arabs are responsible for the use of the 
fiber in Europe. 
Development in America 
| In the New World the early Spanish 
;explorers found cotton being grown in 
ithe West Indies, Mexico, Brazil and 
| Peru, and the art of making cotton cloth 
| highly developed. 
| The introduction of the cotton plant 
into what are now the eastern United 
|States came much later. History rec- 
lords that it was in 1621 that the first 
seeds where planted as an experiment. 
Coarse cotton cloth was being manu- 
factured to some extent by the end of 
the seventeenth century, and by the end” 
of the eighteenth century, it is said that 
cotton furnished most of the clothing of 
the poorer classes in the southern 
States. ; 
Cotton is now an important crop in 
nearly all of the tropical and warm tem- 
perature countries. Nearly one half of 
all of that grown comes from he 
| United States. ‘ 
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Tentative Approval Given 
Plans for Library Annex 


Plans for a Library of Congress annex 
| drawn up by the Architect of the Capitol, 
David Lynn, were given tentative ap- 
proval at a meeting of the Fine Arts 
Commission in the Department of the 
Interior Building Nov. 7. The approval 
is subject to certain recommendations. 

A suggested location for the Navy and 
Marine memorial at the southeast end of 
Columbia Island, recommended by_ the 
memorial association, instead of East 
| Potomac Park, was under consideration. 
The Commission conferred with Harry 
Wiley Corbett, New York City architect, 
with reference to the memorial site, 
which will feature sea gulls circling over 
waves. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE P 
PusLisHEeD WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE 


Patents Stated 
To Be Factors in _— 
Meat Distribution 


Witness at Hearing Asserts, 
Views on Trade Effects’ 
From Development 


of | 
Quick Freezing Process | 


Retail grocers throughout the country 
are delaying arrangements for refriger- | 
ation in connection with the * proposed | 
installation of meat departments in their 
stores in anticipation of the development | 
of what is known as the “quick freezing” | 
process, J. Frank Grimes, president of | 
the Independent Grocers Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., of Evanston, IIl., stated) 
Nov. 7, in testifying at the hearing on | 
the petitions of Swift & Company and 
Armour & Compqany for modification 
of the packers consent decree. 

“The old method of distributing meats 
will be completely displaced by this 
process when it is developed,” Mr. Grimes 
testified. Government counsel, Harold B. 
Teegarden, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, asked what the result 
would be if the “quick freezing” process | 
is developed centrally and _ controlled | 
under patents . 

The witness answered that in such-a 
case the owners of the patents would be | 
able to “completely control the meat busi- | 
ness. They would have absolute control 
of the distribution of meats and would 
take away freedom of independent re- 
tailers entirely so that we could not com- 
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Planning and Control of 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


\ * ie 


ARTICLE Il 


| 
HE amount of public construction which it is possible to push forward | 


in order to influence employment and the trend of business in a period 
of recession is less important than the timing of the acceleration. The 
psychological effect of advancing public construction at the right time sug- 
gests that here is to be found an important factor in the problem of main- 
taining a reasonable economic balance. If properly timed, as the pendulum 
of employment starts to swing in an unfavorable direction, the influence of 
the prompt expedition of public works is effective out of all proportion to 
its size. Timeliness multiplies the effectiveness of each project accelerated. 
Prompt action, before conditions become serious, can be assured only as 
there is developed a practical method of gauging the economic situajon, So 
that unfavorable trends which threaten adversely to influence the economic 
balance may be anticipated and compensating factors influenced earlier 
than would be the case if natural forces were left to act in their own time 
and way. Skilled use of the time factor must, therefore, enter into a pro- 
gram of planning for stabilization. : 
.Proper Thing for Public Construction. 


An unplanned form of emergency relief for unemployment, public con- 
struction has long been tried and found in great measure wanting. Nor 
does it appear practicable or necessary on any large scale to withhold. 
expenditure on public construction during years of prosperity in order to 
accumulate. a xeeerve of work durnie 2 
business depressions, The skillful timing | and alternative plans for structures had 
in the use of a comparatively small mar-|to be debated, or else decided arbitarily 
gin of public construction is far more /on the basis of hasty consideration. 
important. .In this lies the real advan- Long-range budgeting of capital ex- 
tageous opportunity for practical in- | penditures, in which the programs of the 
fluence upon the economic balance. |several local government departments 

Slow acting, and properly so, are the are harmonized, is another feature of 
restraints on public bodies made to safe-| planning which has not yet been adopted 


‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


pete.” guard bond- issues and. appropriations 
Patent Owners to Control jand the expenditures of public money. 
Mr. Teegarden further inquired what | T° conform to this legitimate rigidity, 
he effect would be if the owners of pat-|2"d at the same time to help to pre- 
ents upon the new freezing process also | 8¢tve the economic balance. in times of 
retailed other products not affected by| threatened depression, it is necessary 
the process. “That would place the re- | f0 have both mobility and protection. 
tailing of food products absolutely in the |The timing of public works must be ad- 
control of those holding the patents,” the | Justed to these two principles. 
witness answered, “because they could 


say ‘if you don’t buy our groceries, you | Examination of Legal 


cannot buy our meats.’ ” 


Under cross-examination by Frank J. | 


Hogan, counsel for the packers, Mr. 
Grimes testified that the Birdseye pro- 


|Requirements Suggested 
Experience id recent months seems to 


|as widely as it should be, though the 
committee, finds that a number of city 
|planning commissions, bureaus of mu- 
|nicipal research, and special committees 
‘appointed by heads of local governments, 
|eounty, and State,. have participated in 
, preparing such programs. 

degree of balancing adjustment already 
exists, since certain types of construc- 
{tion activities tend to decline with the 
| tightening money market. An increase 
|in the cost of securing capital, in com-| 
| petition with other demands for capital, 


| Even without conscious planning some" 


Women Assist 
In Rating Quality 


Canners’ Law Will Require 
Products 6f Inferior Qual- 
‘ity to Be Marked as Such 
On Tin, It. Is Stated 


: 


wives,’food specialists and a cafeteria 
proprietor, tested 25 cans of peas at the 
Department of Agriculture Nov. 7 and 
gave their opinions of the quality for con- 
| sideration when thé Pure Food and Drug 
| Administration promulgates its final 
standard requirements under the new 
canners’ law. The demonstration, con- 
ducted for’ the Administration by H. A. 
Lepper, chemist of that office, was ar- 
ranged with the assurance of the De- 
partment that the opinions of the women 
would be given considerable weight in 
the formation of the standardizing terms. 

Those present inciuded Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Washington, D. C., vice presi- 
} dent of the Housekeepers Alliance; Dr. 





{ 
{i 


R. Loughlin, associate specialists in 
foods and -nutrition, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
Mrs. K, 


} 
| 


| Bureau, and Miss H. Jeffery, proprietor 


of a Washington cafeteria. 
Provisions of Bill. 
Information obtained from the 
;and Drug Administration follows: 
; The canners’ bill, an amendment to 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, ap- 
| proved by Congress in its seventy-first 
session, provides for the establishment 
of standards of canned foods. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
formulate and make public these stand- 
ards. The act requires that canned foods 
which enter interstate commerce and are 
found to be below the standards promul- 
gated, must be labeled with a designa- 


tion clearly setting forth this fact, pre-| 


scribed by the Secretary. 
The canners’ bill specifically requires 
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Of Canned Peas 


A group of women, including House-| 


G. Adams, Miss M. Stienbarger’ and Miss | 


McCabe and Miss G, Bulman, | 
dieticians of the United States Veterans’ | 


‘show that even in the face of present | tends automatically to be a check on pub- 


7 : . requi uch can be done 
cess, a “quick freezing” process, is now | egal requirements m 


controlled under patents owned by 
General Foods Corporation. 


The only} 


| where a determined effort is made. But 
more might be done in the future if the 


other process of which the witness had | Propet were_more completely explored 


any knowledge, according to his testi- 
mony, is one being developed by Swift 
& Company. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Ho- 
gan, the witness said that this process 
could be used in connection with fish, 
, fruits and vegetables, in addition to 
meat, and that when developed these 


products ,could be centrally purchased | 


and distributed. Use of the process, he 
said, would give to these perishable 
products the same clWaracteristics as 
branded goods. 

Mr. Grimes was questioned by Mr. | 
Teegarden at some length concerning 
the total amount invested in the 6,000 
wholesale houses and 375,000 independent 
retail grocery stores now operating in 
this country. He estimated that approx- 
imately $1,500,000,000 is invested in 
wholesale houses and that a like amount 
represent retail grocery stores. Between 
120,000 and 150,000 persons are em- 
ployed at the present time’in wholesale 
houses, he said, and about 1,500,000 per- 
sons are now employed’ in dependent re- 
tail stores, not including retail meat 
markets nor chain stores. 


Voluntary Chains Effective 


The independent retail stores, as they | 


are organized into voluntary chains are 


becoming more effective in competing | public works within each city and region | employ 
with regular chain stores, Mr. Grimes|!s @ clear and evident need. This enables | or indi 


testified in responding to questions asked | 


| steps 


with the double purpose of advancing 
| both the financial mobility of States and 
municipalities and the safeguards and 
security of the taxpaying citizens. 
| The Committee suggests that the 
| American Bar Association appoint a com- 
| mittee to examine the legal questions 
jinvolved in present procedure and to 
|make recommendations for dealing with 
ithis dual problem. 


Long-range Planning 
And Budgeting Approved 


Long-range planning and budgeting 
are necessary if the full value of public 


works as a stabilizing influence is to be! 


developed. At present there are many 
obstacles in the way of pushing public 


| lie construction. 
| And, conversely, in an easier money} 
|market after a recession has set in, some 
|kinds of private and of public construc- 
‘tion tend to increase before the rise of 
| general business activity. But this com-! 
|pensatory tendency cannot, as a rule,| 
jact with sufficient promptness. Delib- 
lerate acceleration of public works re- | 
| mains desirable at times. } 
Sdccessful preparation for this in the 
future will require careful investigation 
| of all the factors involved in connection | 
| with the various departments of State, | 
county, and municipal governments | 
throughout the country. 





This will re-! 
; quire the working together of local of-| 
ficials and of interested citizens, either 
as individuals or through their local 
civic or commercial organizations. In 
many cases the experience gained in| 
attempting to expedite public construc- | 
{tion work during. recent months will | 


that the standards arrived at be such as 
to “promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of the consumer.” In 
drawing up the standards provided for, 
the Administration considers it neces- 
sary to have the consumer’s opinion on 
the quality of canned foods coming un- 
der the law. Opinion from the food in- 
dustries, from well-known food experts, 
and from the Administration’s officials 
will be combined with the consumer’s 
ideas in drawing up final standards. 

Since the Food and Drugs Act was 
passed, glaring abuses in the manufac- 
ture of canned food products have be- 
come rare, according to Dr. P. B. Dun- 
bar, Assistant Chief of the Administra- 
tion..Thée law, says Dr. Dunbar, is ef- 
fective in protecting the public health, in 
curtailing offenses against decency, and 
in materially influencing the economic 
welfare of the purchaser. 

“Border-line” Cases 


Nevertheless. “border-line” cases 


projects with such speed as is possible|serve as a guide in removing obstacles | #™ong canned foods still exist, and, while 


|on private work, especially during the 
preliminary to contract-letting. | 
| Fortunately, the recent trend toward city 
and regional planning makes the task 
;an easier one than it would have been 
even a few years ago. City planning 
search, and special committees appointed 
by the heads of local governments, city, 
county, and State, have contributed to 
this development. 


Comprehensive physical planning of 


sites to be acquired in advance and plans 


commissions, bureaus of ici a= | ‘i : 
’ municipal re-| sources of current information segard, | 


by Dana T. Ackerly, counsel for the Na- | to be made well ahead of the actual start 


tional Wholesale Grocers Association. | 


“Our stores are becoming more success-|Comes discretionary projects 


ful in competing with chain stores be-| 
cause of our national advertising, in- 
creased efficiency, and because we are re- 
ducing the number of brands under | 
which we sell,” he testified. 

Mr. Ackerly asked the witness~ what 


effect the entry of the large packers! 


into the retail business would have to 
which Prgsident Grimes replied that he| 
was “firmly of the opinion that the ef- 
fect would be a shifting of business from 
independent grocers to the packers.” 
Entry of the packers would be in ef- 
fect the entry of a new chain, he said, 
and the “tendency would be 


J. W. Herscher, president of Hubbard | 
Grocery Company, of Charleston, W. 
Va., testified that if concerns were able 
to ship grocery products along with 
products now being distributed without 
any increase in freight charges his com- 
pany would not be able to compete un- 
less they were able to absorb the freight | 
charges, which he said, would about cut 
out any margin of profit. 

Carl Bruner, general manager of 
Leonard Bros., a retail department store 
and wholesale gorcery concern of Fort) 


Worth, Tex., a witness for the Govern- | 


ment, testified that withdrawal of the| 
supply of meat, which might result if | 
the large packers began retailing their | 
meats, would work a definite hardship 
upon his company. 

Systems Enlarged 

V. P. Wilkinson, of Wilkinson-Gaddis 
Co., Newark, N. J., testified that his| 
company, formerly engaged in _ the; 

holesale foods business, had in 1917 
pvanched out into the chain store line, 
As a result of this extension of activ-| 
ities, he answered Mr. Teegarden’s ques- | 
tioning, the wholesale customers dropped | 
ofl, the “gradual decrease being due to) 
the antagonism of the general inde- 
pendent trade toward companies taking 
up the operation of chains.” 

He testified that, if freight costs of a! 
large competitor could be reduced as) 
much as 25 per cent by less-than-carload | 
lot facilities it would seriously affect | 
his business, but, he declared, he did not | 
believe a reduction could reach those 
figures. Upon cross-examination he said 
that his company had gone into the re- 
tail business because the independent 
stroes were ceasing to exist and the| 
trend of business methods dictated the | 
move. 

James Moore, of the Snider Packing | 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., canners | 
of vegetables and condiments, whose | 
company sells about 25 per cent of its 
production to chain stores, stated that 
the development of chain stores was nol 
a “menace” from his viewpoint, though 
it had presented problems to the packers 
that have not yet been solved. Chief of 
these, he testified, grose from the sea- 
sonal nature of the fndustry and the ef- 
fect of “mass buying” on it. This prob- 
lem would also exist for competitors 
who, now handling meat products, should 
be permitted to go into allied food lines, | 
he said, | 

Asked by Mr. Teegarden whether such 
sompetition, if permitted, would affect 
nis. business, he said “I am not inclined 
4o dread it much,” assuming freight 


to raise} 
costs generally over the entire country.” | 


| Oakfield, N. Y., and J. T. Griffin, presi 


of the work, so that when an emergency 
can go 
ahead with assurance that they are prop- 
erly located and well adapted for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, and 
without the delays that might ensue if 
the relative merits of different locations 
deine tainatiieestappitiete initia 


rates to be equal. The facilities of large 
| organizations, he declared, would not be 


particularly advantageous to them, due 
|to the fact that pveducts are perishable 
jand cannot. be shipped long distances 
| before canning which would necessitate 
| distribution of canning facilities, 
Metbods Described 

Ben C. Nott, of the W. R. Roach & 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
|Sworn. It was stipulated by counsel that 
his testimony would be the same as that 
of Mr. Moore, as was the testimony of 
| John V. McGinnis, secretary and general 
; manager of the Haxton Canning Co. 


’ 


y Company, 
iffin-Goodner 


dent of the Griffin Grocer 
Muskogee, Okla., and the Gr 
Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

It vm ave ipaleted that the testi- 
mony of S. M. Flickinge resi 
a eS ger, president of 
Y., wholesale and retail 
would be the same. He testified in addi- 
tion, however, that his company oper- 
ated approximately 380 chain stores, 
having gone into that business when its 


wholesale business began to suffer by | 
|reason of the individual grocer being construction 
| driven from the field by chain store com-| step, not as a large scale measure of | 


petition, 


Upon cross-examination by Mr.“Ho- 
gan, Mr. Flickinger told th 


e court that} 


Company, operators of 30 wholesale) 
houses, 60 or 70 jobbing houses and| 
some 10,000 retail stores, about 6,000 | 
of which were in the United States, | 
The Red and White Company, he said, 
was a corporation owning certain brand 
marks which it licensed to its affiliated 
stores which were furnished | store! 
equipment by it. 

Explaining the workings of the Red 
and White organization, he said its pur- 
pose was to procure for its member| 
grocers the advantages coming from| 
chain store buying practices. Under, 
their agreements, the retailer is bound 
to buy from Red and White jobbers! 
all the lines they handle, though, as to| 
those commodities they do not handle! 


they are free to purchase from any-| 
one. 


It was stipulated that the testimony 
of William J. Mandell, vice president 
and general manager of the Berdan Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. and . A. Ramsdell, 
president of the Ramsdell Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, would be similar to that 
of Mr. Herscher, Peter V. Bouterse and 
cen Bruner, who had previously testi- 
ed. 


At the conclusion of the day’s hear- 


ing, Mr, Teegarden filed with the court! 


a stipulation relative to the total sales 
of meat and meat products of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
their cost and the amounts manufac- 
tured by the Company itself during the 
years from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, 

‘ The hearing was continued until Nov. 
0. 


that might impede similar attempts in 
the future. 


| Recent Experience May 


| Serve as Future Guide 
| It'remains, now, to improve the central 


|ing public construction in order to pro- 
| vide the necessary data on which timely 
; action can be based in threatened emer- 
gencies. It may be possible to measure 
{month by 
ed directly in the public service 
rectly on contract, extending to 
| the Government itself the plan already 
| developed for uniform monthly reports 
|from private industry to Federal and 
State bureaus of labor statistics. There 
should be regular reports on the expen- 
|ditures for public construction projects | 
|for the principal spending agencies. The 
| Division of Public Gonstruction, re- 
icently set up by the Federal Govern- | 
{ment in the Department of Commerce, 
j1s a promising agency for the purpose. 

With a_ nation-wide improvement, | 
properly safeguarded and flexible, in the | 
| financial and administrative organiza- | 
| tion of governmentat agencies, and with | 
information as to their current opera-| 
tions centrally located, a long step will | 
have been taken toward the use of pub-! 
lic construction as a steadying influence. | 
The moderate elasticity in spending | 
power which any reasonable budgeting 
system must provide will yield, by ac- 
|cumulating on a national scale the rela- 
tively small margins of each unit, a! 
|sum ordinarily sufficient to be an effec- | 
| tive factor in the maintenance of eco-| 
{nomic balance. 


Public Construction Work | 
Important Relief Measure 


As has been indicated, the committee | 
regards the preliminary survey of pub- 





Flickinger Co., Buffalo, N,|li¢ construction which accompanies this | . 7 
grocery dealers, |Teport as but one of the steps in bring-| Ultimate Aim Is to 


|ing together the material from which 
|it is hoped there may be set-up a “tech- | 
| nique balance,” the need for which was 
ideveloped in its original report. 

; The plannjng and control of public) 
eems to be an important | 


emergency relief, but, in the group of ac- 


| tive balancing factors, that one whith is | 4S man! 
closely related to the movement of inter- | 
he was president of the Red and White |@st rates and to the volume of employ- | 


ment. 

It is with this group of active or posi- 
tive factors that the committee is most 
concerned. It believes that one by one, 


successively, they may be explored and | 
appraised until their nature and their | 
the course of economic | 


influence on 
events are better understood, 

The relations of these influencing fac- 
tors to each other and to the whole eco- 
nomic system are highly complex and 
the analysis and -presentation of them 
cannot, without danger, be oversimpli- 
fied. But it is the hope of the committee 
that, stcp by step, it may bring together 
and clarify our knowledge of the more 
significant processes now operating in 
our economic life. 

As the above statement and, indeed, 
as its whole program of exploration 
presupposes, the committee believes that 
unbalanced economic relationships are 
susceptible to modifying influence if 
their nature is more clearly understood 
and some basis of measurement, or con- 
tinuous gauging of those factors which 
are premonitory, is devised so that fu- 
ture trends may be more accurately 
| anticipated. 


Goal of Accomplishment 
Sought by Committee 


| In its. frequent use of the terms! 
“stabilization” and “technique of eco- 
{nomic balance,” the committee desires 
|to guard the readers of this report 
against a possible misconception. A! 
perfectly adjusted balance is not only} 
jconsidered practically unrealizable; it! 
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these are not definitely illegal, they rep- 
;resent a degree of inferiority of the 
| foods, entitling the buyer to full knowl- 
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Agricultural Economics, United 


ese With Federal 
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Soe 


rade Mark 


—United States Department of Agriculture 


HE cheese-branding machine shown above devised by the Bureau of 


States Department of Agriculture, 


is being used to meet market demands for officially stamped products, 
according to information made available on behalf of the Bureau. 


Food | 


Bureau of Agricultu 


ral Economics | 


Devises Cheese Branding Machine 


‘Wisconsin Uses Device to Advantage in Labeling Cheese 


| The Federal and State Governments 
;are cooperating in the grading and 

branding of cheese, according to the De-| 
‘partment of Agriculture, with the use! 
‘of a new machine devised in the Bureau | 
lof Agricultural Economics of the De-| 
| partment -at Washington to meet mar- 
| ket demands for officially stamped prod- 
jucts. A photograph of the new ma- 
| chine now in successful operation in the 


| Northwest is published in this issue. 
| 


Until recently, according to the Bu-| 
reau, there has been no practical method; 
of legibly and permanently branding! 
|cheese after it has been paraffined. Then| 
|this machine was devised by one of the) 
| technologi of the Bureau, John F.| 
| Barghausen, ‘and it was immediately put | 
}into use in the Federal-State cheese| 





branding service recently inaugurated in| used and the Bureau has general super- | 
It is officially described by| vision of the work, through its represen- | 


| Wisconsin. 
the Bureau as follows: 


“In this machine, metal letters for cut for the customer from 22 or 24 | 


printing the brand into the paraffin are 


designed and placed to form 12 segments | is branded with the United States grade | 


| of a ring. Each segment is independently | 
| movable, so that the face of the stamp) 
|can adapt itself to the contour of the| 


Purchases With Official .Grade Marks 


The heated type face melts into the 
paraffin, allowing the ink, specially made, 
jnondrying, oil-soluble ink, to go down into 
the paraffin. . 

“When the brand face is removed, the 
melted paraffin flows into the depressions 
made by the letters, thus sealing the 
brand mark’ below the surface of the 
paraffin. Another feature of the device 
is a unique assembly consisting of a re- 
volving brush and two ink rollers, which 


|clean and ink the stamp after each op- 


eration.” 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has cooperated with the Wisconsin State 
department in ae a cheese-grad- 
ing service in Wisconsin, with a view to 
including in this work not only American 
cheese but Swiss brick and possbly other 
types. The United States standards are 


tatives. Each individual one-pound cheese 
pound cheese, in this work in Wisconsin, 
mark through the use of this new cheese 


branding machine. Already there is a 
market demand in Wisconsin for this 


| cheese. The branding face.is electrically 'Federal-State graded and branded cheese, 
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Explanation Is Given o 
Projects Sponsored by 
Federal Board for: Voca- — 
tional Education 


Nutrition and home cooking projects — 
sponsored by the home economies edu- 
cation ‘service of the Federal Board for — 
Vocational Education afford an oppor- — 
tunity whereby students may apply di- | 
rectly in the home scientific knowledge — 
of food preparation learned at school. 

The home becomes a laboratory, ac- 
cording to information made available at- 
the Federal..Board by Adelaide Baylor, — 
chief of home economics education serv- 
ice, for practical experimentation in the 
selection and preparation of food in ref- 
erence to nutritive value, economy and 
variety. 

Children taking courses in school learn 
certain fundamentals ‘about foods and 
their preparation, then under the super- 
vision of the teacher go home and exe+ 
cute what they have learned, it was, ex- 
plained. The home thus becomes a prac- 
tical laboratory where not/only are seci- 
entific principles put into practice at 
once but also where the student develops 
self-reliance and initiative in performing 
this household duty. 
| Further information was made avail- 
‘able as follows: 

From the selection of the menu to the 
| final placing of the prepared meal on the 
|table and the disposal of what is left 
| over, the student carries out the project 
; at home. 

| In the courses on what should be 
| known about food, the student becomes 
|acquainted in an elementary way with 
fundamental principles of bacteriology in 
reference to the growth and control of 
micro-organisms. Such knowledge is es- 
| sential in knowing how to select food in 
the market and how to preserve and can 
it after it is taken to the home. 


Selection of Dishes Taught.’ 


| Before her in the home, the girl has 
to have in mind the food content of what- 
ever she plans to serve. She must know 
how to select her dishes so that energy, 
vitamins, and nutritive constituents ma’ 
be gathered into a well-balanced mea 
She is taught foods of high iron ingre- 
dients. She is acquainted with those 
which are high in phosphorus, calcium, 
and vitamins, A, B, C, and D. 

Further, she is acquainted with the 
relationship of hydrates, fats, proteins, 
minerals, water, and vitamins to the 
needs of the body for its maintenance, 
growth and energy. A selection of foods 
involves also the season of the year and 
the time of serving the meal, whether at 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. 

In the application of her knowledge 
of this aspect of home economics train- 
ing, the student is taught to survey the 
advertisements appearing in the papers 
or on special handbills distributed by 
the merchants, Here she can .consider 
the economies involved in making her 
purchases as well as learn what fruits, 





ated and thermostatically controlled. 


month the number of workers | 


| edge of their quality before she invests | he 
| her money in foods coming within this | ? ot tae 

| group. | bought at the ordinary price,” states 
| “The purpose of the canners’ bill,| Dr. Dunbar. 
then, is to authorize the formulation; “If a consumer has the money to buy | 
of such legal standards as will insure|@ standard grade article, she should be 
a product sold to be of at least a stand-| in a postion to do so with full knowl- 
ard degree of excellence, while an article | edge of the character of the product) 
which has reached such a degree of in-| purchased. But if her means will not! 
feriority as to offend the purchaser—| afford a product of that excellence, it 
even though that article be perfectly|should be possible for her, under the 
wholesome and _ nutritious—will _be| operation of the canners’ bill, to buy a 
definitely labeled to show that it is sub-| product which, while not so desirable, 


| 


|standard and therefore will not be 


————_—_———— >>> >>> ~~ 


might even, if attained, tend to 
pede progress. 


It was early recognized that the most 


| the committee can hope to accomplish, 
jis to enlarge the foundation for an ap- 


praisal mechanism which may assist the 
public in gauging the importance of the 
various forces in operation, so that it 


may take steps to set in motion, during | 


times of threatened economic stress, 
forces which may tend to modify exces- 
ses. It was further recognized that even 
so broad a program as this must accom- 
modate itself to the actualities of life. 

One of these actualities is the neces- 
sity of recognizing what may be termed 
a “zone t 
action and reaction of the\.most active 
economic forces has to be considered 
normal, and even healthy. 

Only when some factor, or combina- 
tion of factors, threatens to carry the 
situation beyond the boundaries of this 
theoretical “zone of tolerance,” and it 
becomes apparent that we shall pres- 
ently be seriously out of balance eco- 
nomically, if no counter influences are 


set up, should steps be taken to ‘modify | 


the influences of an overweighted or one- 
sided development. 


Stabilize Employment 
The committee is planning a farther 


im- 


f tolerance” within which the | 


| will nevertheless be pure and wholesome} 
jand carry a definite label declaration | 
of its substandard quality. S 

“It is the intent of Congress that this | 
statement shall clearly inform the pur-| 
chaser that the product does not con-| 
| form to the standard, but the designation! 
should not have such a stigmatizing char- 
acter as to convey the impression that 
| the product is unfit for food. It should | 
be distinctly understood that the canners’ 
bill does not legalize the distribution | 
of adulterated or misbranded canned | 
\foods. Such products were heretofore | 
land still are within the ban of the 
statute.” 

Federal food officials recognize that, 
there are certain definite factors which| 
influence the quality of a canned food 
product. Using canned peas as a sample,| 
the Administration sought the opinion on| 
|eanned-food quality of the housewives 
| and food specialists who met today. After | 
|allowing the women to test the quality 
|of the peas, food officials asked them to 
janswer two questions for the purpose 
|of getting their definite opinions as to 
|what quality peas are. The questions 
follow: 

(1) If you purchased this article la- 
|beled simply as “peas,” would you be} 
| satisfied with it for service at a usual 
meal in your home? 


(2) If not, in what respects do you) harvested last year, the figures revealed, | 


unsatis- 


lregard this can of peas as 
| factory? 


The Administration proposes to draw| 


the Bureau says. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 7 


9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, and Col. 
Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, called to discuss the employ- 
ment situation. 

10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Swedish Minister, 
W. Bostrom, called to present Ivar 
Rooth, Governor of the Bank of 
Sweden. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


Decrease in Livestock 


Shown in Rhode Island 


There were only 66 mules in the State 
of Rhode Island in 19380 while the number 
of horses in the State was less than half 
of what it was in 1920, according to fig- 
ures issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Nov. 7. All livestock, with the excep- 
tion of chickens, showed a aecrease com- 
pared with 10 years ago, it was stated, 
this ineluding horses, mules, cattle, 
dairy cows and hogs 

Only about one-fourth the amount of 
corn harvested for grain in 1919 was 


while the corn cut for silage in the State 
showed a substantial increase. The pro- 
duction of hay was less than in 1919 and 


exploration into the effects of varying | yy standards for all canned foods coming, 1924, both as to acreage and the number 


interest rates or capital costs 
chief types of construction. It is also 
undertaking an examination of that fun- 
| damental incentive, the “lure of profits,” 
ifested during the last 10 years in 
American economic life. . 
A more immediate step, however, is 
a study of price relationships, of the 
changing levels in the basis of exchange 
of the work of one man or group of men 
for the work of another man or group. 
This survey, comparing statistically 
these shifting levels over successive pe- 
riods, is bound up with the everyday 
concerns of our people and their welfare. 
It is expected that the resultg of this 
survey will appear before the end of this 
year. Like the present report, it will take 
its plave in the step-by-step analysis 
which the committee is making, in the 
hope that with better and more general 
understanding of economic forces, the 
laws of their operation, American busi- 
ness may develop increasing self-control. 
‘The ultimate aim of the committee’s 
program of exploration and appraisal, 
to the end that employment may be 
more stable and adequate income more 
assured, is the intelligent and reasonable 


} 


stabilization of business, mainly by the | 


business community itself, aided by pub- 


lic administrators and an informed and | 


responsive public opinion, 

This report is signed by Arch W. 
Shaw, Chairman, Renick W. Dunlap, 
William Green, Julius Klein, John S. 
Lawrence, Max Mason, George Me- 
Fadden, Eugene Meyer, Adolph C. 
Miller, Lewis E. Pierson, John J. 
Raskob, Louis J. Taber, Daniel Wil- 
lard, Clarence M. Woolley, Owen D. 
Young and Edward Eure Hunt, Sec- 
retary. Article III and succeeding 
articles deal with the survey made 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research on which the committee's 
report was based. 


the State. 


will be sought in these cases also. 
| 


Modern Home Making and Family Life 
| Will Be Studied at Iowa Conference 


| | 
Representatives of Northwest Central States to Discuss’ 


| Effects of Recent Economic Changes 
| ~ 
| The home and family life in a chang-; ics; contribution to family life from the| 
| ing civilization will be the theme of| White House Conference on Child Health 
|the conference on home making which| and Protection; social trends and their 
| will be held at the Iowa State College effect upon home life; and high school 
jof Agriculture and Mechanics Arts,/home economics in the light of recent| 
Ames, Iowa, Nov. 10-11. _ ¢ ;economie and social changes. 

This conference, according to infor-| A list of educational research studies | 
mation made available at the United|in city school’ systems, prepared by the | 
States Office of Education, Deparemess | library division of the United States Of- | 
of the Interior, Nov. 7, was_called by! fice of Education, has just been compiled, | 


| 


} 


!cause of limited facilities, 


| vegetables, cereals, and meats are fresh 
on the market, 

Projects involve various features of 
food and nutrition. For example, some 
deal exclusively with planning the meals 
|for the family, planning meals to in- 
clude more fruits and vegetables, and 
preparing meats. Others that have been 
tried are: Marketing to discover the 
best brands of canned goods; learning 
to save time and labor when cooking 
and serving meals; washing’ dishes to 
determine the best methods and’ ways of 
reducing time required; cleaning the 
frigerator or cupboards to determine the 
best and quickest methods; planning for 
home storage of fruits and vegetables; 
rearranging the kitchen to save time 
and energy in preparing and serving 
meals; planning, preparing, and serving 
|dinners, with some particular goal in 
view, such as to serve a balanced meal 
|within the cost limit, or to relieve 
|mother of the responsibility; and plan- 
jning, preparing and packing lunches. 
|. The projects of home economics. train- 
ing dealing with meals and their prepa- 
,ration shift responsibility directly upon 
| the student so that she can at once apply 
| her knowledge in the home.. The home as 
a laboratory to practice the arts learned 
|in school opens up a wide opportunity for 
| the dissemination of the most judicious 
| methods of cooking and the art of home- 
|making from this standpoint. Economies 
|are taught and practiced both as to 
| money, time, and energy. 
| The latest experiments from scientific 
food laboratories, public and private, are 
|made available for the young pupil and 
|she can introduce novelties and benefits 
|that lift cooking from unintelligible 
| drudgery to intelligible art. 





Interest in Bird Studies 
In National Park Shown 


Getting acquainted with the birds of 
| the. field and mountain is one of the 
duties of students attending the Yosem-~ 


upon the | ynder the canners’ bill. Dr. Dunbar states | of tons, it was stated, while there was a|ite School of Field Natural- History, 
that the opinion of housewives and others | drop in the output of white potatoes in | held each year 


in Yosemite National 
Park. ie 

Last year previous records for wide 
avian acquaintance were broken when 
B. A, Thaxter, superintendent of nature 
study in the Portland (Oregon) publie 
schools, listed 88 varieties of birds. The 
former record was 82 birds, listed by C, 
A. Harwell, park naturalist, in 1926, 

The course of the Yosemite Field 
School is seven. weeks, and the work 
is of university grade. Although there 
are many applicants each year, it is 
possible to enroll only 20 students, be- 
As the name 
implies, special training in the field 
scences is given, and each student has 
actual experience in nature-guide work, 
(Issued by Department of the Interior.) 


Virginia May Modernize 
Its County Governments 


Commonwealth of Vir: : 


the Federal Commissioner of Education, 
| William John Cooper, in cooperation 
| with the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
}ture and Mechanics Arts. Further in- 
|formation disclosed follows: 

This is a regional conference of the 
northwest central States consisting of | 
school administrators, teachers, teacher 
| trainers, superintendents of schools, pres- 
\idents of universities, and other educa- 
| tional leaders. Their purpose is to con-| 
|fer upon the family and its problems in| 
a society that has changed. This is a 
l\Aopic uppermost in our economic and so- | 
cial life and is being written about 
widely. 
' Topics under discussion will be as fol- 
lows: Recent economic changes and their 
| effect upon present home and family life; 
jvecent changes applied to home econom- 





>\ 


jintendents throughout the 


Edith A. Wright stated orally Nov. 7 at 
the library. 

| Miss Wright, who compiled the list, 
|declared that it is the first of a series 
| contemplated as an outcome of the Con- 
| ference on Cooperative Research, held at 
Atlantic City early in the year. The 
Office of Education will issue from time 
to time similar lists to keep, city super- 
nited States 
informed concerning experimental re- 
search studies in education undertaken 
by city school systems through their re- 
search bureaus. 

The list contains, according to Miss 
Wright, information concerning 373 com- 
pleted studies, 209 studies now in prog- 
ress, and those studies contemplated for 
the school year 1930-31, A total of 655 
topics are listed. 


Richmond, Noy, 7, ° 
| Preparation of a general law paving — 
|the way for a modernization of bare: 4 i 
{government in Virginia is one of ‘ 
major interests of the present adminis- — 
tration of the Commonwealth; Governor ~ 
John Garland Pollard stated orally be- 
fore the Commission on Countly Gove: 
ment at the org&nization session of 
Commission Nov..6, , ; + 

“Virginia counties have been set f 
at last to choose the kind of coveraiail 
best suited to their needs,” the Govern 
said. “It must be understood, howe 
that this Commission primarily is a face | 
finding body, not a reform body. . This” 
Commission’s duty is to suggest_ref, 
but the counties themselves, through 
votes of their citizens, must decide. 
own governmental future.” 


| 





)F THE NATION 


Viewed in Relation 
To Other Countries 


es ELATIONSHIPS between foreign 

countries and the Department of 

State and also those ae 

rtment and the American public have 

pene described by the Chief of the Far 

- Eastern Division of the Department, Stan- 

| ley K. Hornbeck, in an address recently 

délivered at a meeting of the League of 

Republican Women of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

For the successful administration of 

ign affairs, the Department of State 

ast have the support of favorable public 

opinion, Dr. Hornbeck said. However, he 

pointed out, public opinion is not meas- 

‘nred by noise nor by the numbers of tele- 

ams and letters which come into the 

eerenent. 


The Department of State endeavors 
to keep the American public informed 


through the press and by giving all pos-— 


sible information to the press without 
seeking to control the news agencies, Dr. 
Hornbeck stated. That part of his ad- 
dress dealing with relations with oublic 
opinion and contact with foreign coun- 
tries, follows in full text: 


Business With Other Countries 


Handled by Variety of Means 

OFFICIAL business with a foreign 
country is carried on in various ways. 
The Secretary of State may treat directly 
with the accredited representative of a 
given foreign country resident in W ash- 
ington; or he may treat with the foreign 
office of the foreign country through the 
accredited representative of the United 
States resident at that country’s capital. 
He may send special representatives 
abroad to negotiate; or he may receive 
such representatives from a foreign coun- 
try. Correspondence with foreign gov- 
ernments normally passes through the De- 
partment of State. Official written com- 
munications from foreign governments 
are generally addressed to the Secretary 
of State. a. 

Important among the factors which im- 
pose limitations upon the President's free- 
dom of action are considerations of prece- 
dent and force of public opinion. 

The Department of State is, among 
other things, a great repository of prece- 
dent. In giving information and advice 
to the President, in negotiating with a 
foreign government, in issuing instruc- 
tions to diplomatic and consular officers, 
the Department of State pays much at- 
tention to the question of legal rights and 
lawful obligations. In relation to any 
particular situation or problem which re- 
quires action, it asks itself questions. 
What, in the presence of existing condi- 
tions and circumstances, has the Ameri- 
can Government a legal right to do? 
What is its lawful obligation? How many 
and where are the American citizens who 
need protection? Where and what is the 
American interest which is in question? 
Of what sort and of what value are the 
general treaty rights for which enforce- 
ment is sought? What do or would the 
people of the United States want their 
Government to do? What is it possible 
to do? What is it practicable to do? 
What is it advisable to do? These ques- 
tions, some or all, it asks. Among them 
it pays particular attention to the ques- 
tions of legal right and lawful obligation. 
Ours is a Government of laws. 

In deciding with regard to legal rights 
and obligations, the Administration must 
turn both to national laws—its own and 
those of a foreign country or countries— 
and to international law. The United 
States has commitments. So have other 
States. In these days, when the impor- 
tance of law rather than force is being 
emphasized, it is highly desirable that 
the American people realize that under 
our Constitution treaty provisions are a 
part of the law of the land. 


Public Opinion as Basis 
For Successful Administration 

FOR success in the administration of 
foreign affairs, the Executive must have 
the support of a favorable public opin- 
jon. There is seldom unanimity of opin- 
ion— it goes without saying — among 
Americans, with regard to what their 
Government ought to do. The views of 
a class, or of a majority within a class, 
as well as of individuals, are subject to 
change, sometimes to radical and rapid 
change. But the views of the Nation as 
a whole change slowly. Public opinion is 
not measured by noise. Nor is it to be 
measured by the number of telegrams or 
of letters or of columns of print which 
may advance a certain view or urge a 
certain action. It is often difficult, but 
it is a part of the task of the Government, 
to ascertain what the people of the United 
States really want. This, however, the 
Government tries to do. 

The Department of State is well in- 
formed with regard to the number and 
location of American citizens and the 
value and location of American property 
in most countries, and with regard to 
American investments, trade and other 
interests. With regard to what the peo- 
ple of the United States want, it must 
make its estimates; but it is in much bet- 
ter position to do that than is the average 
citizen, for there pour into it from a thou- 
sand quarters, from all over the United 
States, from all over the world, reports, 
dispatches, petitions, resolutions, letters, 
telegrams, editorials, news items, memo- 
fanda and voices expressive of opinions, 
hopes, desires and demands. 


Difficulty of Conveying 

‘Understanding’ Is Cited 

. IT IS frequently difficult also, if not im- 
possible, to convey to the public a full 
understanding of the facts of a particular 
situation or problem which is engaging 
the attention of the Government, but offi- 
cials of the Government are interested in 
the publishing of facts. Without seeking 
to control the news agencies which the 
private enterprise has created, they wel- 
come the cooperation of these agencies; 
and through their contacts with the ac- 
eredited representatives of the press they 


HE above drawing shows the exterior design of the new 
American embassy building to be constructed at Lima, Peru. 
The structure will be pattered after the James Madison home in 


ANCIENT MEANS 
FOR TRAVELING 


Said to Prevail 
In Abyssinia 


(CAMELS, mules, donkeys and _ pack 
horses are the mainstays of travel and 
transportation in Ethiopia, better known 
as Abyssinia, the sirgle railroad in the 
country running only two trains each 
week in each direction over its length of 
495 miles, according to a report by the 
Minister and Consul General at Addis 
Ababa, Addison E. Southard, which has 
been received by the Department of Com- 
merce. That section of the report dealing 
with transportation methods employed in 
the African country, follows in full text: 

The cost and difficulty of transportation 
via the Sudan are great. It is for this 
reason that the Franco-Ethiopian Rail- 
way authorities are able to exact the high 
freight charges for all merchandise car- 
ried on their road. In 1925 the owners 
of the railway made a sweeping increase 
of 30 per cent in freight rates from Addis 
Ababa to Jibuti, the rates being made pay- 
able on a gold basis, which further in- 
creased the cost of shipment. This move 
created no little consternation among Ethi- 
opian exporters of goat and sheep skins, 
since it was upon them that almost the 
whole burden fell. 

Even at the old rates the cost of rail- 
way transportation of skins from Addis 
Ababa to Jibuti alone considerably ex- 
ceeded ocean freight charges for the same 
skins from Jibuti to New York. Buyers 
of skins at Jibuti and Aden cannot exceed 
the price limits fixed by European and 
American clients, and naturally refuse to 
be concerned with the cost of delivery to 
the ports. In the opinion of the leaders 
of the skin trade the overland transport 
will necessarily, they say, be diverted to 
other carriers and even to other ports. 
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make available such facts as they are in 
position to disclose. 
In considering what it will or will not 


do with regard to a problem between the 
United States and some one country, an 


Administration must necessarily consider 
not alone relations with that one country 
but relations with other countries. It 


must, too, consider the interests not alone 
of one American citizen or group of 
American citizens, but the interests of the 
whole Nation. The American Government 
is responsible for safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the United States; its concern must 
be for the safety and interests of the 
American people as a whole. 

In final analysis an Administration has 
to make up its own mind with regard to 
what is lawful, what is possible, what is 
practicable, what the people wish, what 
is advisable—what is to be done. It con- 
siders all the data available to it, and 
on the basis thereof it arrives at conclu- 
sions and makes decisions. Seldom does 
it depart far from established lines of 
policy. It studies, it endeavors to under- 
stand, and it is highly responsive to the 
attitude and wishes of the American peo- 
ple. It is not omniscient, nor is it omnip- 
otent. In action it cannot run far ahead 
of and it does not lag far behind public 
opinion. 


Analysis of Governments 
As ‘Groups of Persons’ 


AS nations are but “groups of fallible 
and passionate human beings,” so govern- 
ments are nothing but groups of persons. 
In a democracy, the people who are in 
office are “just folks” like their fellow 
citizens who are not in office. They are 
as a rule persons who have an aptitude 
for or an inclination toward conducting 
public business. Some have both inclina- 
tion and aptitude. A few have not much 
of either, having fallen into office or hav- 
ing had office thrust upon them. But al- 
ways they are merely persons, human be- 
ings, drawn from and representative of 
the people. We have in the United States 
no hereditary arjstocracy, no governing 
class. Our Government is not a self-con- 
tained, self-perpetuating organism. It is 
at any moment made up of those persons 
whom the people have elected to office, 
plus those whom the elected ones have in 
turn appointed to office. 

Thus the Department of State is not an 
inscrutable organism, apart. from, differ- 
ing from the people of the United States. 
It is a group of American citizens busy 
with a particular set of problems which 
have to be handled in particular ways. 
When the “State Department thinks” or 
the “State Department says” or the “State 
Department does,” it is the people of the 
United States, acting through the Presi- 
dent, acting in turn through the Secretary 
of State, influenced by the knowledge and 
opinion of officers who have been ap- 
pointed to give advice and/or information, 
it is the people of the United States who 
“think” or “say” or “do.” 


AUSTRALIA’S POPULATION 


"THE population of the States and Inter- 
nal Territory of Australia on June 30, 
1930, was 6,373,219, an increase of 1,059,- 
252 over population figures compiled in 
the census of 1921, according to a report 
by the American Consul General at Syd- 
ney, Roger Culver Tredwell, received by 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public in a statement issued by the De- 
partment, which follows in full text: 

The population at June 30, 1929, was 
3,258,919 males and 3,114,300 females—a 
total of 6,373,219 persons. The total in- 
crease during the year ended June 30. 
1930, was thus 65,780 persons made up of 
29,076 males and 36,704 females. The to- 
tal increase is the result of an excess of 
births over deaths equal to 67,668 offset 
by a small excess of departures over ar- 
rivals of 1,888. 

Since the census of Apr. 4, 1921, the 
population of Australia has increased by 
1,059,252 persons. This total includes 
natural increase 769,424, and net immi- 
gration, 289,828, the percentages being, 
respectively, 73 and 27. The average an- 
nual increase since the census is rather 
below 2 per cent. 


TRADE MEETING 


Of Pan American 
Scope Is Outlined 


FINAL approval of the program of the 

Fourth Annual Commercial Confer- 
ence which will meet at Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 5 to 12, 1931, under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union, has 
been given by the Governing Board of 
that body, according to a statement just 
issued by the Union. 

A summary of the program was printed 
in the issue of Nov. 7. 

The statement issued by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union follows in full text: 

Invitations to be represented at the con- 
ference will be sent out shortly to the 
governments of the American Republics, 
as well as to the chambers of commerce 
and other commercial associations in the 
Republics of the ,American continent. 


Topics Said to Cover 
Wide Range of Activities 

THE topics contained in the program 
cover every phase of inter-American com- 
mercial activities, including transporta- 
tion and communication, consular proce- 
dure and customs regulations, stabiliza- 
tion of currency, commercial arbitration, 
trade marks and patent rights and a con- 
sideration of the obstacles to inter-Ameri- 
can trade and miscellaneous measures 
that may be taken for the promotion and 
development of commerce between the 
American Republics. 

As finally approved by the Governing 
Board, the program of the Commercial 
Conference is the result of suggestions 
received from the governments and com- 
mercial associations throughout the con- 
tinent, in response to an inquiry directed 
to them, and a first draft of program 
which was sent to them in March last. In 
submitting the final draft of the program, 
a special committee of the Governing 
Board to which this matter was entrusted, 
composed of the Ministers of Panama and 
Nicaragua and the Charge d’Affaires of 
Cuba, recommended that the date of the 
conference be fixed from Oct. 5 to 12, 
1931, instead of from Oct. 5 to 10. The 
purpose of the change is to give the dele- 
gates a greater opportunity to consider 
the topics contained in the program. 

Trade barriers: Consideration of inter- 
American trade barriers with a view to 
their elimination. 

Trade promotion: Development of in- 
ter-American ccmmercial relations by 
means of general or special economic 
agreements; means of developing closer 
relations between chambers of commerce 
and analogous associations of the Ameri- 
can Republics; standardization of com- 
modities a8 an aid to commerce and the 
protection of producer and consumer; uni- 
formity in the definition of gustomary 
trade terms; the development of tourist 
travel as an aid to commerce. 


Highway Development 
Is to Be Discussed 


TRANSPORTATION and communica- 
tion: Highway construction and finance 
in the American Republics—relation to 
other means of transportation—the Pan 
American highway; the Pan American 
railway; the development of ocean steam- 
ship service between the American Re- 
publics; the development of commercial 
aviation in and between-the American Re- 
publics; creatior of free ports to facili- 
tate the distribution of merchandise; the 
development of cable and wireless com- 
munication in the American Republics. 

Consular procedure and customs regu- 
lations: Uniformity of consular fees in 
the American Republics; progress in the 
simplification and standardization of con- 
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Underwood and Underwood. 


Orange County, Va. It will be erected on a site purchased three 
years ago. It is expected that most of the construction materials 
to be used will be sent to the site from the United States. 


CHINA’S MOVIES 
ARE DESCRIBED 


Report of Consul 
Cites Preferences 


A STUDY of the introduction and in- 


crease of motion picture exhibitions in 
China has been compiled by E. I. Way, 
of the Motion Picture Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and has been issued 
by the Department as an official publica- 
tion. Future expansion of the motion pic- 
ture industry in China will depend upon the 
establishment and operation of theaters 
catering to the native population in the in- 
terior cities, it is stated. 

The introductory section of the publica- 
tion, which is entitled “Motion Pictures in 
China,” follows in full text: 

In 1909 motion pictures Were introduced 
into the cities of Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
In spite of the crudeness of early produc- 
tions, this new form of entertainment be- 
came popular in the larger cities of the Far 
East in much the same manner as in the 
West. With such encouragement the 
pioneers of the industry gradually brought 
out serials or chapter plays, filed with dare- 
devil stunts and hair-raising episodes. 


About 10 or 11 years ago (1918-19) the 
feature film, a complete story in five or more 
reels, was introduced, while today the 
modern theaters in China are presenting not 
only silent pictures of the greatest artists, 
produced by the leading studios from all 
over the world, but even sound and talking 
films. The sound and talking pictures have 
not, however, greatly curtailed the demand 
for silent films in China, on account of the 
excessive cost of both sound films and 
equipment, which at the present time is 
beyond the means of all except a few thea- 
ters in Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Canton, 
Hankow, and Hong Kong. 

At first motions pictures gained favor 
chiefly among the foreign population resid- 
ing in the port cities, but their popularity 
among the Chinese has been steadily in- 
creasing. In fact, the future expansion of 
the industry will largely, if not entirely, de- 
pend upon the establishment and operation 
of theaters catering to the native population 
in the interior cities and towns. At pres- 
ent, however, on account of disturbed polit- 
ical conditions, this development must be 
extremely slow. 


The Chinese in the port cities have 
proved that they are fond of motion-picture 
amusement. In the theaters of Shanghai, 
Chinese patrons constitute 30 to 70 per 
cent of the audience, dependent upon the 
of theaters, and in Peiping they are re- 
ported to be at least 90 per cent of the 
audience. 


Prior to the introduction of the motion 
picture, traveling performers and story-tel- 
lers or local native theatrical companies 
furnished amusement for the Chinese of 
all classes. These plays were all historical 
and had been handed down as legends from 
generation to generation. It was only nat- 
ural that when Chinese producing compa- 
nies began turning out pictures which de- 
picted scenes dear to every Chinese heart, 
even though they were lacking in technical 
finesse, they should be preferred to the for- 
eign pictures which were not understood. 
Many of the plots of western film dramas 
are incomprehensible to the average Chinese 
audience. On the other hand, the themes 
of their own dramas, familiar since days of 
childhood, will doubtless continue to sway 
the average Chinese audience for some time 
to come, no matter how technically perfect 
the foreign films may be. 

Although the Chinese prefer their own 
type of dramatic art, they show a keen ap- 
preciation of American comedies, love sto- 
ries, and wild-west pictures, which seem to 
have a universal appeal among Chinese of 
all classes. Comedies and elaborate cos- 
tume productions seem to enjoy the widest 
appeal. 


American films predominate in the 
Chinese market. While the best of the 
English, German, French and Italian films 
find a market, their box-office receipts are 
not so large as those of American produc- 
tions. It has been estimated that about 450 
feature films were imported into China 
during 1929, of which fully 90 per cent were 
American productions. 
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sular procedure; consideration of the re- 
sults of the Pan American Commission on 
Customs Procedure and Port Formalities. 

Finance: Currency stabilization as a 
factor in the development of inter-Ameri- 
can trade; the compilation and dissemina- 
tion of financial and economic statistics. 

National and international juridical 
questions: Inter-American commercial ar- 
bitration; uniform legislation on bills of 
exchange, checks and other commercial 
paper in the American Republics; treat- 
ment of commercial traveling agents and 
means of facilitating the introduction of 
samples; the protection of trade marks 
and patent rights, 
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OUR DOMESTIC PROGRESS 


Linked With Advances in Chile 


OME comparisons between the economic 
and cultural progress’ of the United 
States and Chile have been drawn by 

the Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States, Carlos Davila in an address de- 
livered in Santiago recently. A copy of the 
address has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. ‘ 

“Long ago,” Ambassador Davila said, 
“the North American comprehended that 
action is quite as important as thought. 
* * * The United States is now getting to 
the point where it can allow itself the 
luxury of less labor, although producing 
more than any other society in the world.” 

Describing changed conditions in Chile, 
Ambassador Davila said: that he had 
noticed “‘a quickness, an expedition, a care- 
fulness” which shows that a “new spirit 
pervades the administrative organization 
of the country.” 

That part of Ambassador Davila’s ad- 
dress dealing with the United States and 
Chile follows in full text: 

North Americanism presents itself be- 
fore the world as a fact which it is neces- 
sary to consider with realistic and dispas- 
sionate’ judgment. It is futile for the older 
civilization to resist it. r 


Warning by Printed Word 
Is Described as ‘Sterile’ 


THE warning diffused in books and re- 
views is sterile because North Americanism 
is not only an economic reality; but is also 
a cultural reality. North America not only 
has created methods of production, it not 
only has brought into being characteristic 
systems of organization, it not only pro- 
duces and sells. It has done more than that, 
it has created a manner of living. And 
side by side with its statistics of produc- 
tion, its manufactures, its banks and its 
stock exchange movement, it exhibits also 
the portentous figures which describe its 
cultural activity and reflect the idealistic 
inquietude of the American spirit. This 
last aspect is the one which especially must 
not be lost sight of in seeking to appreciate 
the general program of North American 
life, because both are inseparable, depend- 
ent and complementary the one to the other. 
Those fabulous figures of production and 
the like would be impossible without those 
which in a synthetic summary I will give as 
a resume of the cultural effort of the United 
States— 

One thousand universities with more than 
1,000,000 alumni ; 35,000 secondary and nor- 
mal schools with 18,000,000 scholars and 
300,000 primary schools with more than 
25,000,000 pupils. 

_The peculiar conditions of his nature, 
his singular position in history, his racial 
formation and education have created that 
which I have called the American manner 
of living or standard of life. Discussing 
this phenomenon a famous German profes- 
sor, Theodore Ludecke, said: “It is not 


ROAD IN ALPS 


Declared H ighest 
On the Continent 


By GARDNER RICHARDSON 


American Commercial Attache 


‘Vienna, Austria 


(CONSTRUCTION work on the new Al- 
pine Highway across the Grossglock- 
ner range in Austria began early in Sep- 
tember. The road will connect Ferleiten 
in the Province of Salzburg, on the north, 
with Heiligenblut in the Province of Ca- 
rinthia, on the south. The road will be 
37 kilometers (22.9 miles) long and its 
highest point above the sea will be 2,500 
meters or about 8,250 feet. This will make 
it the highest automobile road in Austria, 
but not as high as the Stelvio pass in 
Southern Ayrol, which is the highest in 
Europe and about 10,000 feet above the 
sea. ; 

It is expected that the road will be com- 
pleted in three years. At present, 1,000 
laborers are employed, who are working 
in five different places. It is expected by 
next Summer that the number of laborers 
will be increased to 3,000. 


v 

The estimate cost is 12,000,000 Austrian 
schilling or about $1,750,000. It is being 
financed through a consortium, in which 
the federal government will participate 
with 60 per cent, an Austra bank and 
a well known German electric corporation 
(AEG), of Berlin, with 33 per cent and 
the Provinces of Salzburg and Carinthia 
with the remaining 7 per cent. The con- 
struction of the highway is in the hands 
of a recently organized company called 
“Grossglockner Hochalpenstrasse A. G.,” 
which does not undertake construction 
work but has placed contracts with six 
Austfian firms. 

As far as possible Austrian machinery 
is to be used and the contracting firms 
have undertaken this obligation. A spe- 
cial permit must be secured from the Aus- 
trian Minister of Commerce for all foreign 
machinery. It is believed, however, that 
a limited amount of American machinery 
will be used, especially tractors and cranes 
adapted to rough mountain work, which 
are not manufactured in Austria. 

When completed, the Grossglockner 
Highway will be one of the most pic- 
turesque in Europe. It will furnish a di- 
rect connection between Bavaria and 
Salzburg on the north with Carinthia and 
Italy on the south. 


EGYPT’S OIL BASIN 


HE Egyptian government has recently 

completed construction of a petroleum 
basin at Suez harbor, providing berths for 
three tankers and designed: to facilitate 
the discharge of crude petroleum imported 
from foreign countries, principally from 
the Far Eastern properties of the Shell, 
according to a dispatch received in ‘the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Ralph fF. Chesbrough, 
Cairo. Formerly such crude was pumped 
from Port Toufick to Suez through a pipe 
line, The new basin will involve pumping 
over a distance of only half a mile and 
will therefore materially reduce handling 
charges. 

|Issued by Department of Commerce.] 


-long for the work to be done. 


for us the dilemma of accepting or reject- 
ing the American tendencies of life; they 
have taken possession of us.” 

Spengler explains many phenomena of 
American life as symptomatic of the com- 
ing civilization. The prophet of history 
foresaw when writing 10 years ago, a fact 
whose stately profiles are now becoming 
clearly visible. In the apogee of its eco- 
nomic forms the United States is fabricat- 
ing a culture having its own characteristics 
and which seems destined to define, as did 
Athens and Rome, a vast cycle of human 
civilization. 

Importance of Action 
Established in America 


LONG ago the North American compre- 
hended that action is quite as important 
as thought. The North American philoso- 
phers used abstract speculation but consti- 
tuted themselves makers of methods and 
spiritual adaptors of the tendencies and 
models which the American atmosphere was 
\giving birth to. Nietsche admired in Emer- 
son this passionate intoxication in the pres- 
ence of life and action. Emerson would 
have nothing to do with worries and use- 
less preoccupations. The North Ameri- 
can was then face to face with hostile na- 
ture and had to overcome it. Thus activity 
and labor became the essence of the reli- 
gion and philosophy of the American. An 
immense land stretched itself before the 
man of the north to be dominated and re- 
duced to his ideas. What were needed were 
time and labor. The man accelerated the 
first and gave the second. He then needed 
time to think and time for the recreation 
of his soul, like a man who by his own lal 
has made a fortune and now disposes of 
full day of liberty for enjoyment and medi- 
tation. 

The United States is now getting to the 
point where it can allow itself the luxury 
of less labor, although producing more than 
any other society of the world. It now has 
the machinery, it has specialized its people 
and the consequence is that the week is too 
Ford and 
his men not only rest on the seventh day, 
but also on the sixth. Thus they can now 
respond to the call of Walt Whitman who 
sang of the open air life with its immense 
meadows, .its rivers and mountains, and 
now its aeroplanes, its automobiles and its 
colossal playgrounds. 


Transformation of Chile 
Described by Ambassador 


FOR one who returns to Chile after a 
trip which is a continual procession of 
peoples and panoramas, the act of cooperat- 
ing in activities here is almost a subcom- 
scious one. Three years of residence in a 
country of superior progress such as the 
United States form in one’s spirit a deter- 
mined measure of culture, and a social and 
economic outlook which, without intending 
to, one applies as a point of reference to 
the countries through which one passes. 
But when one views Chile today after a 
prolonged absence, the vision of decaying 
townships vanishes to make place for a 
comparison of Chile with Chile itself; that 
is to say, the Chile which one left behind 
on leaving and that new Chile which dis- 
closes itself on one’s return. 

It is a transformation which those who 
have been the witnesses of it can not prop- 
erly appreciate. Permit me, therefore, to 
describe in a few words the impression 
left on one who now encounters a mag- 
nificent street where, only three years ago, 
he had to cross a sea of mud; where now 
he meets people full of enthusiasm and 
hope, who, when bidding them farewell ap- 
peared to be weighted down with uncer- 
tainty and forebodings. 

It is a change, the first manifestations of 
which one notices immediately the officials 
arrive on board to attend to the necessary 
formalities. There is now observable a 
quickness, an expedition, a carefulness 
which show at once that a new spirit per- 
vades the administrative organization of the 
country. And once fairly on land every- 
thing conspires to give the’ returning 
traveler a comforting sense of well organ- 
ized and ever improving conditions. 


Administrative Departments 


Cited as Operating Efficiently 

THE Administrative Departments with 
influence on the economic life, operate with 
promptness and efficiency which do honor 
to the opinion I heard expressed by Kem- 
merer only a short time ago, when he said 
that he knew of no other country where 
these Departments were better developed 
than in our own. The Superintendence of 
Banks, the Monetary Law and the Central 
Bank, the General Controllership of the Re- 
public; the General Treasury; the Inspec- 
tion of Limited Companies; the Insurance 
Law; the Sub-Secretaria of Commerce; the 
Funds of Agrarian, Mining and Industrial 
Credit; the General Syndicate of Bank- 
ruptcy; the new regimens of Customs and 
Taxes and other means of assistance and 
control form all together a really coordi- 
nated system which not only signifies the 
complete inversion of the administrative 
system which formerly existed in this oe 
try, but which places Chile in a privilege! 
position such as very few of the older na- 
tions with more advanced political and eco- 
nomic organization can boast of. 

We are now looking on at the task which 
has been undertaken by the President of 
the Republic, that of seeing that the De- 
partments mentioned serve to assure a more 
equitable distribution of well-being among 
all of our citizens, and thus to go on little 
by little modifying the social structure of 
the nation. 

It is a vast and lengthy work, for which 
it was first of all essential to organize the 
Government and the Administration, as 
well as to Speed up and discipline the ele- 
ments of production. This basic labor 
would alone be sufficient to make the Ad- 
ministration one of outstanding importance 
in the history of the Nation; but its efforts 
to raise the level of living for the poorer 
classes and thus cement a real economic and 
political democracy will be that which will 
characterize this moment of our national 
life as jthe moment when the country en- 
tered upon a new path which will finally 
lead it, without convulsjons or sacrifies, to 
the plane of evolution to which other coun- 
tries have ascended and will ascend after 
passing through times of bioodshed and 
violence. 
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EXPORTATION OF PLANES 


Subject of International Negotiation 


several foreign countries in an ef- 

fort to simplify aeronautical rela- 
tions and insure the airworthiness of air- 
craft handled in foreign commerce, the 
Department of Commerce announceq in 
the current issue of the “Air Commerce 
Bulletin,” official publication of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department. 

Agreements are in effect with Canada 
and Colombia, the Department recalled, 
and certificates issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch to show a plane has been passed 
as airworthy will be honored by these two 
countries when planes are shipped in ex- 
port trade. , 

Certificates for export, are issued only 
when aircraft are approved by the Depart- 
ment, and application should be made 
whether the shipment is to go to a coun- 
try having a reciprocal agreement or to 
some other nation, the announcement said. 
Licensing may be facilitated in countries 
with which there is no agreement, it was 
pointed out but the procedure does not 
assure the validation of these certificates 
by all foreign countries. 

The full text of the summary of the 
procedure follows: ‘ 

At the present time the United States 
has reciprocal aeronautical agreements 
with Canada and Colombia and negotia- 
tions with several other countries are in 
process. These agreements are made with 
the purpose of simplifyinge aeronautical 
relations with foreign countries and also 
to insure the airworthiness of aircraft 
exported or imported by the United States. 


Agreement With Canada 
ever. by Departfent 


WITH reference to exports and imports, 
the agreement with Canada provides that 
certificates of airworthiness for export is- 
sued in connection with aircraft built in 
Canada and exported to the United States 
as merchandise will be accepted by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
if issued by the Department ‘of National 
Defense of the Dominion of Canada in 
accordance with the latter’s requirements 
as to airworthiness. Certificates of air- 
worthiness for export issued in connec- 
tion with aircraft built in the United 
States and exported to Canada as mer- 
chandise will, in like manner, be accepted 
by the Department of National Defense 
of Canada if issued by the Department 
of Commerce of the United States in ac- 
cordance with its requirements as to air- 
worthiness. ‘ 

In order that aircraft manufacturers, 
dealers, and others may be made more 
familiar with the requirements of the De- 
partment of Commerce in regard to the 
issuance of certificates of airworthiness 
for export, the procedure involved is pre- 
sented herewith. 

Certificates of airworthiness for export 
are issued® only when aircraft are ap-, 
proved for such by the Aeronautics 
Branch. In the event that a manufac- 
turer of aircraft should desire to export 
an airplane to any foreign country, 
whether or not a reciprocal agreement is 
in effect with that country, a certificate 
of airworthiness for export will be issued 
by the Aeronautics Branch upon applica- 
tion by the manufacturer or the recorded 
owner, presuming that the aircraft is of 
a type eligible for export and conforms 
with the airworthiness requirements of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The application for certificate of air- 


N leeverat forein are under way with 


‘ worthiness and the data required by the 
~ foreign country shall be submitted to the 


Aeronautics Branch in triplicate. Three- 
view general assembly drawings, includ- 
ing dimensions of the aircraft shall also 
be submitted in triplicate, unless such 
drawings of the subject model have been 
previously submitted for export. 


Method of Transmitting 


Certificates Is Described 

IN HANDLING of aircraft exported to 
countries with which the United States 
has reciprocity agreements, the original 
certificate of airworthiness is transmitted 
to the manufacturer or exporter, the dupli- 
cate transmitted to the foreign country 
involved, and the triplicate retained in 
the Department’s files. In the case of 
aircraft exported to a country with which 
the United States does not have a 
reciprocal agreement, both the original 
and the duplicate airworthiness certificate 
are transmitted direct to the manufac- 
turer or exporter. The original accompa- 
nies the aircraft to the country to which 
it is being exported. The duplicate may 
or may not be used by the manufacturer 
for the purpose of attempting to facilitate 


CONCRETE STEEL HANGAR 
A STOCKHOLM airport will have a con- 
crete steel hangar large enough to ac- 
commodate four ordinary size airplanes in, 
addition to two small planes which may 
be suspended from the ceiling, according 
to the Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, 
F. C. Sommer. The largest existing sea- 
plane, the “DO-X,” which has a length of 
approximately 141 feet and a wing width 
f about 158 feet, can be taken into the 
angar, which when completed is to be 
142 by 164 by 50.5 feet. The building is 
144 feet from the shore line and is pro- 
vided with a 32-foot wide concrete ap- 
proach from the shore. The skeleton of 
the hangar, which is ready, consisgs of 
four gigantic arches of I-beams weigh- 
ing 10 tons each. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


- AVIATION IN SWEDEN 

FROM June 1 to Sept. 15, a total of 412 
passengers, 4,308 kilos of baggage, 1,340 
kilos of freight and 5,674 kilos of mail were 
carried by air between Abo, Finland, and 
Stockholm, Sweden. This represents a 74 
per cent increase in the amount of mail 
carried during the Summer as compared 
to the Summer of 1929, while the number 
of passengers was slightly lower. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


SPANISH AVIATION SUBSIDY 


The Spanish government has authorized 
an annual subsidy to be given to flying 
clubs and organizations promoting flying. 
A total of 60,000 pesetas (approximately 
$17,370) will be divided among various or- 
ganizations in the coming year. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


validation of the certificate in the coun- 
try involved. 

This entire procedure does not in any 
way assure the validation of these cer- 
tificates by a foreign country with which 
the United States does not have a 
reciprocal agreement. However, it may 
facilitate the licensing of the aircraft in 
the country to which the aircraft is ex- 
ported, since it assures the foreign gov- 
ernment of its compliance with the air- 
worthiness requirements of the United 
States. It should be definitely understood 
that there is no obligation on the part of 
any such foreign government to accept 
and validate the certificate. Rather, the 
certificate will serve only as an indica- 
tion that the particular airplane is con- 
sidered airworthy by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The Department will is§ue certificates 


of airworthiness for export in blank for 
aircraft which are eligible for such cer- 


‘tificate, even though the United States 


does not have a reciprocal agreement with 
the country to which the aircraft is to be 
exported. The term “in blank” means 
only that the foreign purchaser’s name 
will not appear on the application for cer- 
tificate. 

If and when an aircraft is eligible for 
export it will be inspected, either in the 
ordinary routine of factory inspection or 
by a field inspector, and an inspection re- 
port is submitted to the Department of 
Commerce. Canada requires anair-speed 
indicator in addition to the instruments 
required for licensed aircraft by the Air 
Commerce Regulations of the United 
States Department of Commerce. For 
this reason note should be made on the 
application for certificate of airworthi- 
ness for export to Canada stating the air- 
plane is so equipped. f 


Weight of Craft 
Must Be Indicated 


CERTIFICATES of airworthiness for 
export shall carry the actual weight of 
the aircraft involved, to be determined 
by actual weighing of the aircraft by the 
Department of Commerce inspector at the 
time of inspection for export. The weights 
as given in the approved-type certificate 
or group 2 rating (aircraft approval for 
license but without approved-type certifi- 
cate) shall not be deviated from more 
than 2 per cent for the purpose of issuing 
certificates of airworthiness for export. 

In order to facilitate the handling of 
applications for certificates of airworthi- 
ness and the inspection of the aircraft 
involved, manufacturers should request 
the inspection direct through the nearest 
inspector and present the application di- 
rect to him. Such inspectors will then 
conduct their inspection and weighing of 
the aircraft, after which the weights as 
determined will be entered on the applica- 
tion of the manufacturer. 

The application and inspection report 
are then forwarded to the Washington of- 
fice. by the inspector for approval and a 
certificate of airworthiness for export 
may be issued, providing that the airplane 
is eligible for export. 

Three-view general assembly drawings 
in triplicate, including dimensions of the 
aircraft, are required to' accompany an 
application for certificate of airworthiness 
for export. In the event an airplane of 
the same model has already been exported 
to a given foreign country, an additional 
set of three-view drawings is~not neces- 
sary. Therefore, this fact should be as- 
certained and action relative to requiring 
drawings governed accordingly. 

In instances where. foreign-owned air- 
craft of American manufacture are re- 
turned to the United States for repairs or 
remodeling by the manufacturer from one 
approved-type certificate to another, a 
superseding certificate of airworthiness 
covering the aircraft as remodeled or re- 
paired will be issued by the Department. 
This will necessitate the usual procedure 
including reweighing for correct weight 
empty and approval by regular line in- 
spection by a Department of Commerce 
inspector. Application for superseding 
certificates of airworthiness for export 
should be made in triplicate on the same 
forms as are provided for original cer- 
tificates and should be accompanied’ by 
manufacturer’s affidavit when remodeled 
from one approved-type certificate to an- 
other. 

To expedite the export of aircraft, the 
exporter at his expense may request the 
Department of Commerce inspector to 
telegraph the Department that the air- 
craft has been approved on inspection 
and that the applications and necessary 
data are in his possession. Upon receipt 
of such a notice, telegraphic authority 
will be issued for.the aircraft to proceed 
to its destination. The certificate of air- 
worthiness for export will then be issued 
in due course. 


ay Nendo 
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HE plane shown in the aboye photograph is a development of 
a two-place fighting craft which has been given new lines to 
propide additional comfort for those who occupy it. In addition 


SS 


Plane Developed by Navy for Use on Inspection Tours 


inspection tours. 


Department of the Navy. 


to being planned so that the slipstream will not cause discomfort, 
the two cockpits are enclosed. The enn is intended for use on 


DETAILS OF AVIATION TRAINING 


Are Outlined in Federal Publication 


ations in the United States for the 

purpose of indicating opportunities 
offered individuals by the various activ- 
ities relating to aviation has been made 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Results of this study 
are presented in a section of a pamphlet 
just issued by the Department entitled 
“Aviation Training.” This section fol- 
lows in full text: 

Before attempting the flight training it 
is important to become thoroughly familiar 
with the Air. Commerce regulations, espe- 
cially chapter 5, dealing with the qualifica- 
tions and privileges of licensed pilots. 

The likelihood of securing employment 
after undergoing a course of training is a 
question that can not be answered definitely. 
The economic law of supply and demand 
will always apply to the question of em- 
ployment in aviation as in any other busi- 
ness. In addition, there are many ot 
factors that bear on the subjects. The pilot 
who has received adequate training and has 
gained a great number of hours of flying 
experience in various types of planes, and 
in many kinds of operations, especially 
night, cross-country, and bad-weather fly- 
ing, obviously is of more value and is in 
greater demand. Transport companies and 
other operators pick their pilots from the 
ranks of the more experienced flyers, recog- 
nizing the value of a thorough and versatile 
training. 

However, this is not to be taken as an 
indication that there is no place for the 
pilot whose qualifications are not similar to 
those previously discussed. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce grants limited commer- 
cial licenses to eligible pilots having a mini- 
mum of 50 hours solo-flying time. Such a 
license authorizes its holder to carry pas- 
sengers for hire within a specified area, 
which is usually within a 10-mile radius of 
a designated airport. The industrial license 
is granted for the same amount of flying 
time and permits the holder to engage in 
flying in certain commercial operations, 
such as carrying cargo, aerial photography, 
and cotton dusting, but not to carry persons 
for, hire. 


Factors A ffecting Pay 
Of Pilots Indicated , 


THE pay of pflots varies considerably 
and depends on the type of work, the pilot’s 
ability, and the general state of the indus- 
try. Pilots engaged on the regular trans- 
port routes in most instances receive a fixed 
base salary with an additional percentage 
for day or night mileage flown over the 
route. Pilots in other phases of the work 
may receive straight salaries or commmis- 
sions according to the type of business, pol- 
icy of the employer, and again, the ability 
of the individual pilot. 

According to a survey, covering the last 
half of 1929 and the first half of 1930, made 
by the Aeronautics Branch of a representa- 
tive group of operators of both passenger 


A N ANALYSIS of aeronautical oper- 


COMPETITION FOR SPEED TROPHY 
To Be Entered by Army Pursuit Group , 


MEMBERS of the First Pursuit Group of 
the Air Corps will compete for the 
John L. Mitchell Trophy in the annual 
speed contests to be held this year at Self- 
ridge Field, Mich., Nov. 22, the Department 
of War announced Nov. 7. Established in 
1924, the speed record for the competition 
is 175.43 miles an hour. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., will 
be the scene of the John L. Mitchell Trophy 
Race on Saturday, Nov. 22. This speed 
contest for pursuit planes is an annual 
event and is participated in annually by 
members of the First Pursuit Group of 
the Air Corps, the prize being the John L. 
Mitchell Trophy, which was donated by Col. 
William Mitchell, formerly of the Air Corps, 
in memory of his brother who was killed 
during the World War. 

The winner of this speed contest retains 
the Trophy in his possession until the victor 
of the next year’s event is announced. Thus 
far eight contests for this Trophy have been 
held, the first one being staged in 1922 at 
Detroit, Mich., and won by Lieut. D. F. 
Stace with.an average speed of 148 miles 
per hour. The following year, during the 
International Air Races at St. Louis, Mo., 


the late Capt. Burt F. Skeel carried off the 
honors, averaging a speed of 156 miles per 
hours. 

The high speed record for this annual 
classic was established in 1924, during the 
International Air Races at Dayton, Ohio, 
by the late Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, who aver- 
aged 175.43 miles per hour. Incidentally, 
Lieutenant Bittis’ name is stiff associated 
with the world record for speed for air- 
planes over a closed course of 100 kilo- 
meters, he having avegaged 249.342 miles 
per hour in the Pulitzer Trophy Race at 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., in 1925. In that year 
Lieut. Thomas K. Matthews won the 
Mitchell Trophy with an average speed of 
161.5 miles per hour. 

In 1926, when the International Races 
were held at Philadelphia, Lieut. L. G. Elli- 
cott won the Trophy, averaging 160.43 
miles per hour. In 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
when the International Air Races were held 
at Spokane, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, respectively, Lieuts. W. L. 
Cornelius, B. H. Lawson and Paul B. Wurt- 
smith were the respective winners. The 
first named officer averaged 158.412 miles 
per hour, Lieuenant Lawson, 154.743 and 
Lieutenant Wurtsmith 152.17 miles per 
hour. 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


and mail routes, the average pay for pilots 
was $550 per month. This\average salary 
consisted of an average monthly base pay 
of $189 with the additional amounts paid 
for mileage flown by day and by night. This 
additional amount paid for day flights aver- 
aged 5 cents per mile, and for night flights, 
10 cents per mile. 

Pilots operating their own business in- 
dependently, carrying passengers on sight- 
seeing flights or chartered trips, receive 
amounts varying from $1 to $2 up per pas- 
senger according to the length of the flight, 
the locality, the method used, the equip- 
ment, and the reputation of the flying per- 
sonnel. 

Government departments furnish employ- 
ment to a very limited extent to pilots of 
more than average ability, as inspectors of 
aircraft, schools, airways, equipment and 
airmen, and to enforce the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the authorities. 

Salesmen and saleswomen have. taken 
their places in the field of aeronautics. Air- 
planes, like other mnfierchandise and commod- 
ities, must be demonstrated to prospective 
purchasers and obviously the ability and 
flying skill of the salesman will have consid- 
erable bearing on his success in this line of 
endeavor. 

The flight training schools of the country 
furnish employment to a number of pilot 
instructors. It must be borne in mind that 
flying instructors, in order to teach in a 
school approved by the Department of Com- 
merce, must pass instructor’s examinations 
and be licensed by the Department. hat 
the demand will be in the future for pro- 
fessional instructors is difficult*to say, but 
it may be expected to expand with the rest 
of the industry. 

Test pilots are employed in the aircraft 
factories, flight testing new aircraft. This 
work demands a highly trained and skillful 
pilot, and one with technical or, engineering 
training is preferred. 

Aerial mapping and surveying requires 

the services of persons highly proficient in 
the art of photography and with adequate 
training in relation to the special problems 
encountered in the arerial aspect of photog- 
raphy. 
_ Radio operators and engineers are find- 
ing a field of application for their knowl- 
edge and experience, both on the ground 
and in the air. Operators are employed on 
transport lines as part of the flying per- 
sonnel to maintain the necessary commu- 
nication with the ground stations. 

Electrical engineers and operators are 
employed on the ground in the establish- 
ment and operation of the airways radio 
and beacon stations along the extensive air 
routes of the Unitdd States. 

Radio is becoming increasingly important 
as an aid to air transportation and conse- 
quently offers proportionate opportunities 
to the electrically trained men. 

On transport planes carrying Passengers, 
a steward is often included as a member of 
the flying crew. The duties of the steward 
include the serving of meals while en route, 
the caring for the personal baggage of the 
passengers, and providing for their comfort 
in all ways possible. Both men and women 
are occupying these positions. * 


Majority of Employes 
Assigned to ‘Ground Duties’ 


THERE is a greater variety of ground 
positions available to men and women with 
adequate training. It is invariably true 
that in most aeronautical organizations, the 
majority of the personnel is engaged in 
nonflying duties necessary for the proper 
conduct of flying activities. 

Experienced airplane and engine me- 
chanics are usually in demand, especially 
those who have a detailed practical knowl- 
edge of airplane rigging and repair, and 
engine maintenance and overhaul. Such 
experience can not be obtained in a short 
time or by theoretical application, but must 
be acquired by combining theory with‘ ex- 
perience under operating and service. con- 
ditions. The regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce require that applicants 
for engine mechanics’ licenses must have 
at least two years experience on internal 
combustion engines, one year of which must 
have been on the maintenance of aircraft 
engines. Applicants for airplane mechanics’ 
licenses must have at least one year of 
actual experience in building, maintaining, 
or repairing aircraft. 

According to the survey made by the 
Department of Commerce of a representa- 
tive group of operators of both passenger 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLIsSHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


and mail routes it was found that the aver- 
age salary of airplane and engine mechanics 
employed by these companies was 74 cents 
per hour or $157 per month. This survey 
covered the last half of 1929 and the first 
half of 1930, the results of which will serve 
to indicate the approximate salaries that 
may be expected in this work. 

Inspectors are employed in the produc- 
tion of aircraft and engines. This type of 
work requires a broader knowledge of aero- 
nautical engineering, and a thorough under- 
standing of construction principles and 
practices. 

Maintenance superintendents are em- 
ployed in the large operating concerns 
where the extensive equipment demands a 
supervisor for the maintenance of all com- 
pany equipment. The duties of this position 
are that of keeping the operating units and 
items connected therewith in. serviceable 
condition and ready for use. The responsi- 
bilities of this position are fairly heavy in 
that the regularity and reliability of service 
depend to a high degree on the efficiency 
and dependability of the equipment avail- 
able for service. 

Instructors in ground school subjects 
need to be well versed in such subjects as 
meteorology, aerodynamics, navigation, 
mechanics (engine and airplane), and 
othe rrelated subjects. Besides the requisite 
amount of training the instructor must pos- 
sess the qualities necessary to enable him 
to present his subject in a clear, forceful 
manner. Ground instructors in schools ap- 
proved by the Department of Commerce 
must pass an instructor’s examination and 
be licensed by the Department. 


Requirements of Manager’s 
Position Are Described 


THE position of airport manager re- 
quires a person with executive and admin- 
istrative ability, together with a thorough 
knowledge of flying operations. The duties 
of this position may be divided into two 
main classifications: First, duties connected 
with flying operations, including the pro- 
mulgation of field rules and their enforce- 
ment to guarantee the maximum safety in 
airport operations; the maintaining of the 
physical features of the field in condition 
at all times, and the keeping of all operat- 
ing facilities at maximum effectiveness. 
Second, the airport manager is the business 
agent and representative of the airport 
owners in the arrangement of business 
matters at the airport and in relations 
with the public. It is his duty to arrange 
satisfactory contracts for the use of the 
airport, hangar space, and other facilities; 
to establish a schedule of uniform charges 
to prevail at the field for services and com- 
modities made available; to attend to other 
miscellaneous business details which arise, 
and to act as the representative of the own- 
ers in all relations with the public and with 
the users of the airport. 


« 

Traffic agents and many other positions 
of similar nature in aeronautics require a 
basic knowledge of flying and its problems 
combined with some special talent for the 
work chosen. Such opportunities will, no 
doubt, increase with the expansion of the 
industry. 

The airport engineer and consultant must 
have a combined training, including well- 
rounded experience in engineering and a 
practical understanding of flight principles 
and the requirements of air transportation. 
A thorough knowledge of the problems of 
airport construction and operation is a 
necessary requirement for success in this 
line of endeavor. 

As branches ‘of the airport phase, there 
are the construction experts whose efforts 
can be directed toward hangar construction, 
the road builders will find use for their ex- 
perience in, airport construction, and there 
is also need for electrical experts in install- 
ing and maintaining illumination systems 
at airports. ’ 

As the industry develops further and 
broadens into a greater usefulness in the 
economic scheme, there doubtless will be a 
continued demand for aeronautical engi 
neers. This field requires a great amount 
of specialized training, and is usually ob- 
tained in engineering colleges. Graduates 
of these schools generally supplement their 
theoretical and laboratory training with 
practical training before taking up their 
regular engineering work. 

Research work is playing an important 
role in the future development of aero- 
nautics. There are many improvements and 
refinements to be made both in aircraft and 


USE OF TIMBER: 
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IN AIRPLANES 
Is Described in 
Federal Treatise 


HE modern airplane requires f 
| about 250 to 2,000 board feet = 

more of lumber and considera 
quantities of veneer and plywood in 
construction, according to the senior w 
technologist of the Forest Products Labo= 
ratory of the United States Forest Serv: 
ice, T. R. 
Mr. Truax on the subject of “Gluing Wood 


Truax. A pamphlet prepared by — 


in Aircraft Manufacture” contains the — 


above statement in its introductory sec- 
tion. The pamphlet has just been issued. 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


It is estimated that 8,000 to 10,000 air= — 


planes, chiefly of the commercial type, wer 
built in 1929, of which approximately 90 
per cent had wing structures of wood, it is 
stated in the pamphlet! Even in the fast 
combat type of military plane, wooden wing 
structures are used. 


Material contained in- the introductory, 
seetion of the pamphlet and the section de- 
voted to general description of the glues 
used in aircraft construction follows in full 
text: ‘ 


Vv 

In some planes the entire wing frame+ 
work and covering is of glued-wood con- 
struction. In propellers, control surfaces, 
fuselages, and the pontoons and hulls of 
seaplanes and flying boats wood is also 
used. A partial list of more detail parts, 
made wholly or partly of wood, in- 
cludes: Wing beams (solid and box types), 
ribs, leading and trailing edges, bow ends, 
braces, reinforcing or shear blocks, and 
light compartments; aileron ribs, braces, 
and covering; rudder, stabilizer, and elev- 
ator parts; tank compartments; propellers; 
center covers, step boards and walkways; 
turtle decks; engine bearers; bulkheads; 
instrument boards; floors; seats, cabin 
sides; fairings; doors; strut streamlining; 
and keels, ribs, partitions, braces, and 
covering of pontoons and hulls. ~ 

Glue is used not only in laminating and 
building up large and irregular wooden 
parts and in the making of plywood but it 


. also affords the principal means of fasten- 


ing the various wooden parts together into 
the finished structure. Joints, together with 
fastenings, are, however, generally re- 
garded as the weakest part of the built-up 
construction. Consequently they control 
the design in very large part, despite the 
fact that it is known that the technic of 
gluing as practiced in aircraft is capable 
of considerable improvement. 

Since nearly every article of glued-wood 
construction represents an economy in the 
use of timber resources the Forest Products 
Laboratory has conducted studies upon 
glues and gluing, a large part of which has 
pertained to the use of glue in aircraft. 
This research was conducted in cooperation 
with the War and Navy Departments and 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The purpose of the present bulle- 
tin is to give specific information about the 
gluing of wood that is directly applicable 
to aircraft. 


Most uses of glues in aircraft require 
adhesives that retain a large proportion of 
their strength under moist conditions, even 
to the extent of remaining safe in service 
after exposure to free water. Of the vari- 
ous adhesives commonly used in woodwork- 
ing, blood-aleumin and casein glues most 
nearly meet these requirements. This 


principle excludes at once the vegetable 


glues made from starch, as well as fish 
glues and untreated animal glues, which, 
although admirably suited for interior use, 
lose their strength, rapidly and almost com- 
pletely when exposed for even short periods 
to a moisture-saturated atmosphere or to 
free water. Only where the glued mem- 
bers are thoroughly protected against 
moisture changes by suitable coatings are 
any of the less moisture-resistant glues 
useful in aircraft. In wooden propellers, 
high-grade animal glue has been used suc- 
cessfully. Any increase in moisture content 
large enough to weaken the glue seriously 
makes the propellers unserviceable on ac 
count of changes in shape; hence highly 
moisture-resistant coatings are used that 
protect the whole construction. j 


This bulletin is confined to a discussion 
of glues that set and make strong joints in 
wood. Marine glues, which are used in 
aircraft to make constructions water-tight, 
are not included among the so-called wood- 
working glues since they do not set. 
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engines. Further research is being directed 
toward the development and improvement 
of instruments and accessories and various 
air navigation aids including the directive 
radio beacons, airway and airport lighting, 
radio communications, and other aids for. 
flying at night and in fog. 

The Airways Division of the Department 
of Commerce has charge of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Federal aire 
ways of this country. To maintain the air- 
ways system in efficient operation, airways 
mechanicians, airways keepers, radio operas 
tors, weather observers, and traffic super 
visors are employed by this Department. 
The number of positions of this type is, of 
course, limited and available openings are 
filled from the group of best qualified appli- 
cants. ‘ 


Airport ground men as mentioned here 
do not include executives, traffic men, and 
similar officials, but are usually helpers’ 
with ordinary experience and no special 
training. These men perform miscella- 
nous duties, usually without engaging in 
flight activities. This position may be 
treated in many cases as a “stepping stone” 
or as “experience.” The chances for ad# 
vancement depend on the individual abili- 
ties and the attendant agreement made with 
the employers. ) ; 


’ Welders are employed quite extensively in 
the aeronautical industry, as well as o 
skilled workers, such as woodwor 
metalsmiths, and craftsmen in rela 
trades. 
particular knowledge of their trades, rather 
than for aeronautical training. 


However, these men are chosen for a 


The operators of scheduled air lines with 


numerous planes in operation have use for 4 
instrument repair men to test, calibrate, | 
and overhaul the aeronautical instruments 


used in daily flying activities. , 
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Denied Amount 
Of Unpaid Check 


‘Account of Insolvent Bank 


“On Which Order Was 
Drawn Said Not to Be 
Subject to Charge 


Richmond, Va. 
THE SouTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHARLESTON 


v. 
R. B. McCANDLEss AS RECEIVER OF THE 
First NATIONAL BANK OF ST. GEORGE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3022. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina. 
F. H. Horwpeck (JULIAN MITCHELL on 

brief) for appelant; R. E. WHITING 
M. S. Connor on brief) for appellee. 
Before PARKER and NorTHcott, Circuit 
Judges, and Soper, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 21,1930 
Parker, Circuit Judge—This is an 
appeal in an action at law instituted in 
the court below by the receiver of the 
First National Bank of St. George, S. C., 
against the South Carolina National Bank 
of Charleston, S. C., to recover a deposit 
of $12,852.46. ate 
The Charleston bank admitted liability 
for the sum of $587.50, and paid same 
without prejudice. It claimed the right 
to set off against the deposit two checks 
of the St. George bank aggregating 
$1,772.59 which it had paid before the 
notice of insolvency; and this right was 
conceded by the receiver upon the trial.; 
As to the remaining $10,492.37, it 
claimed the right to charge against this 


[Bequests to Dr 
Agencies Withheld 


Texas Court Holds Prohibition 
Law Nullifies Gifts to 


Temperance Union 


\ State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 7. 


The Supreme Court of Texas has re- 
fused to disturb a trial court decision 
denying to the El Paso, Tex., and Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., branches of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
diamonds and other jewelry of an un- 
named value left by the wi!’ of the late 
Abbie A. Potter, former vresident of the 
El Paso organization. 

The trial court at El Paso upheld the 
claim of the executor of the Potter 
estate that the adoption of State and 
national prohibition after’ the will was 
executed nullified the gift therein made 
to the organizations in their work to ob- 
tain {tate and national prohibition. 

The Supreme Court refused the ap- 
plication for a writ of error, and thereby 
left the trial court’s determination un- 
disturbed. 


once terminates its authority to proceed 
further with a collection. Ellerbe v. 
Studebaker Corporation of America (C. 
C. A. 4th) 21 Fed. (2d) 993, 995. And 
where the officers of the bank knew that 
the examiner was shortly to take charge 
and that payment of the check would re- 
sult in a preference, they had no right to 
make such payment. R. S. 5242, 12 U. 
S. C. A. 91; 3 R. C. L. 646. 

And the fact that the check was 
charged to the St. George bank on the 
books of the Charleston bank does not af- 
fect the rule as stated, even though such 
charge may have been made pursuant to 
custom, That it was purely tentative, a 
mere matter of bookkeeping, is shown by 
the fact that attached to the check was a 
memorandum requesting that the St. 


= 
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Patent for Water Softener Adjudge 


To Be Invalid in Suit for 


Infringement 
* 


Earlier Usage of Mineral Compound. Regenerating Ele.  - 


ment and Appa 


ratus Disclosed by Patent Considered Suf- 


ficient to Show Lack of Requisite Novelty 


Chicago, Ill. 


water softeners long antedate the ap- 
plication for the patent in suit. 

Gans was a pioneer in the field of 
chemistry dealing with water softeners. 
Several years before applying for the 
patent in suit, he made application for 
;@ patent on artificial zeolites and a 
process of producing the same. In the 
specifications for this patent he recog- 
nized the then existing state of the art 
en the use of zeolites when he 
said: 

“The purification or the softening of 
| water may be effected in a simple man- 


'ner.by filtering the water through a 
1 and 5 of the Gans patent No. 1195923 layer of zeolites or alumino-silicate con- 


-overing an apparatus “for softening of |,.*. : 
water.” The district court found both | “ugne edad of the -xeolites 


claims invalid and dismissed the suit. ‘ ; : 
“| With the bases of the salts contained in 
The Gans patent has been before the the hard water, the zeolites‘ may be re- 


courts on numerous occasions, The : 
: : : converted or regenerated by filtering 
<wo claims in question (1 and 5) have | through them a solution of a sodium 


oeen upheld by two circuit courts of yeaa : fakets 
appeal (279 Fed. 713) (13 Fed. (2d)| $2! by which ® sodium alumino-silicate 


454). They have also been sustained by | 
three ee but only two opin- Description of Forms 
.ons ave been reported (292 Fed. : 
339) (274 Fed. 937). The same claims Of Apparatus Omitted 
have been held invalid by two district | L 
courts, the decision of Judge Tuttle be-| fronted by a combination product patent 
ing reversed in 13 Fed. (2d) 454. Inj only. Utility of zeolites or the effect of 
the instant suit the district court, in a! Salt on zeolites are not involved. 

well reasoned ‘opinion, expressed its, _The two claims as originally allowed 
unwillingness to follow the above cited| differed only in one respect, in the ap- 


decisions because convinced that both) pearance in claim 5 of the last named 
jelement, to wit, “means connected to 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


Vs 
__, .GRAVER CORPORATION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Cir- 
cuit. 


No. 43890. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Illinois. 
Before Evans, SPARKS and Pace, Circuit 

Judges. Py 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1980 

EvANS, Circuit Judge——This appeal 
presents for determination the validity, 
and appellee’s infringement, of claims 





Thus it will be seen that we are con- | 


a check of like amount drawn on the St.| George bank wire if it was not paid 


claims were clearly void. 


George bank by the Dorchester Lumber | 
Company, which it had credited to the 
account of the lumber company, and for- 
warded to the bank for collection. The 
trial judge directed a verdict for the re- 
ceiver, and from judgment thereon the 
Charleston bank has appealed. 


Facts Involved in Transfer 


Of Check in Question 


The facts are that the St. George bank 
was closed by the bank examiner because | 
of insolvency on the morning of Monday, | 
Apr. 2, 1928. The check in question was 
drawn by the Dorchester Lumber Com-| 
pany on the St. George bank in favor of | 
the South Carolina Security Company, 
and bore date of Mar. 29, 1928., It was 
deposited in the Charleston bank, by that 
bank was charged to the account of the 
St. George bank and was forwarded to 
the latter for collection on Saturday, 
Mar. 31. ; 

Attached to it was a slip requesting 
that, if not paid, the St. George bank} 
wire the Charleston bank to that effect. | 
It reached the cashier of the St. George} 
bank on Sunday about noon. He opened | 
the letter containing it and placed it on a) 
spindle file on the counter of the bank, | 
where it was found next day by the bank} 
examiner. It was not marked paid, | 
charged to the account of the drawer or | 
credited to the Charleston bank; and} 
nothing was done showing that it was 
accepted for payment or that payment 
was intended. ; : 

After finding it, the bank examiner | 
called the Charleston bank over the tele- | 
phone and was directed by the vice presi- | 
dent of that bank to have it protested. | 
This was done and it was returned to the} 
Charleston bank on Apr. 4. 

For several days prior to Apr. 2 the 
St. George bank had been in a precarious 
financial condition. Its directors had 
been trying to obtain funds to keep it in 
operation; but on the Friday and Satur- 
day preceding it had failed to pay checks 
presented through the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and a representative of that bank ' 
arrived on the scene on Saturday. 

On Sunday, efforts to obtain additional 
funds definitely failed; and at half past 
four o’clock Monday morning the cashier 
called the bank examiner, who was in a 
nearby town, and asked him to come over 
and take charge. The bank opened for 
business on Monday morning and stayed 
open for a short while, but deposits re- 
ceived were kept separate from the gen- 
eral funds of the bank. 

Several checks presented by the repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve Bank 
were paid, but this payment was later re- 
covered as preferential. A run being 
threatened, the doors of the bank were 
closed, and shortly before noon the ex- 
aminer arrived and took charge. 

There was evidence that, on the Thurs- 
day preceding the closing, an official of 
the lumber company notified the cashier | 
that the check in question had been 
drawn, and there was some evidence that 
the cashier promised to have funds in 
Charleston to meet it. 

There was evidence also that, because 
of this promise, the lumber company re- 
frained from withdrawing money for its| 
pay roll amounting to about $7,000. At 
the time the check was received by the 
St. George bank the deposit of the lum- 
ber company was more than sufficient to 
meet it. 


When it was forwarded for collection! | 


on Saturday, the St. George bank did not | 
have a sufficient deposit with the Charles- | 
ton bank to pay it, but items forwarded | 
that day increased its deposit to an 
amount more than sufficient. | 

| 


Right to Refuse Payment 
On Check Upheld 
The principle is well settled that the 


case last cited: 


|Reference Made to Action 


promptly. 

And the fact that it was sent in ordi- 
nary course for collection, and not as an 
item chargeable as of right against the 
St. George bank, is shown by the direc- 
tion given the bank examiner that it be 
protested for nonpayment and by the 
letter of the cashier of the Charleston 
bank to the bank examiner on Apr. 5, 
wherein he stated: “Our records show 
that this check was received on deposit 
by us on Mar. 31, 1928, and on that date 
dispatched by regular mail for collection 
and credit to our account.” Of course, it 


| was not to be credited unless collected; 


and, as shown above, the St. George bank 
could not properly have collected it, be- 
cause of its known insolvency. 

It is held that notwithstanding clearing 
house entries, charging checks against 
banks upon which they are drawn, the 
question of payment is not ultimately 


decided until the drawee bank has had 


opportunity to examine the check at its 
bankinghous>. Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. v. Miller, supra; Eastman 
Kodak Co. v. National Park Bank, 231 
Fed. 320, 325, 247 Fed. 1002. 

As said by Judge Learned Hand in the 
“Payment is a matter of 
intent, and it seems to me quite clear 
that the mere entry of the items upon a 
sheet in the clearing house is not in- 
tended as a payment. * * * Had the Na- 
tional Park Bank refused to honor the 
check wilfully and for no reason what- 
ever, no liability would have attached to| 
it.” A fortiori payment does not result | 
nor liability attach because the forward- | 
ing bank has charged the check to the! 
drawee upon its books. 


Against Federal Reserve Bank 


There is nothing contrary to this in| 
Early v. Federal Reserve Bank, 281 U. S. 
84, 50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 235, s. c. (C. C. A.! 
4th) 30 Fed. (2d) 198. In that case the 


Inventor Describes 


|the lowest point of the casing for re- 


| moving the salt solution so introduced.” 


Artificial Zeolite oe 
fie 3 —_ . .. |ferences between the two claims _in- 

The inventor thus describes his in-| creased as the disclaimer only applied 
vention: _ D ‘to claim 1. 

This invention relates to an ap- Appellee argues that the disclaimer 
paratus for softening water in the use! hould also apply to claim 5. But we 
of zeolites or hydrated alumino-silicates.| are unwilling to accept this contention. 

‘It is known that zeolites or hydrated | For while it might be said that the 
alumino-silicates have the property of | same reason existed for limiting his ap- 
softening hard water and the present in-| naratus to such structures as introduced 
vention has for its object an apparatus | the water into the casing from the top, 
in which the zeolites or alumino-silicates | the fact remains that patentee specifi- 
can be used in a filter and be regen- 
erated therein so as to be capable of} 4 disclaimer is the act of the patentee. 
continuous use for the softening of: The extent of such disclaimer must be 
water. : .__ |determined by the words used. Here 
a rhe zeolites or hydrated alumino-| the disclaimer specifically limited its ap- 
silicates that occur in nature are ill| plication to claim 1. We are, therefore, 
adapted, without special treatment for | not at Kberty to extend it beyond the 
the purpose, inasmuch as their capacity | clear and binding limitations which the 
for the exchange of their base, upon | patentee described. 
which their property of softening hard)" Jn view of our conclusion respecting 
water depends, is relatively small, while| the validity of the two claims, it is not| 
they have little or no capacity for re-| necessary to describe the various forms | 
generation or reconversion to their orig-; of apparatus which appellee made and | 


| After the disclaimer was filed the dif-| 


ically limited his disclaimer to claim 1.} 


|in these opinions, it is sufficient now to} 


| regard to zeolites, a somewhat rare nat- 


inal condition, whereby they can be con- | 
tinuously used. | 

“Furthermore zeolites or hydrated 
alumino-silicates for use in softening 
hard water by mere filtration of the| 
hard water through them must not only | 
possess a high capacity for exchange of 
their base and a high capacity for re- 
generation or reconversion to their orig- 
inal condition, but they must be hard and 
large grained, and adapted by their 
physical qualities for use as filtering 
media.” 

In speaking of the patent, the court in 
13 Fed. (2d) 454, says: 

“Without repeating the details found | 


say that it had long been known with} 





ural mineral combination, that they had | 
the faculty of taking up the lime from! 
hard water, thereby making it soft. This 
having been accomplished, and_ the} 


| which 


sold, some of which quite obviously did 
not infringe either claim 1 or claim 5 
while others apparently did infringe one) 
claim or the other. 

Claim 1. Appellee contends, first, that 
the structure described by Gans, in 
claim 1, for the use of zeolites as a water 
softener and for regenerating zeolites | 
did not, regardless of the prior art, con- 
stitute invention. It also argues, as an 
alternative, that the validity of this claim 
must be denied in view of the prior art 
showed similar  structures— 


it would seem difficult, if not Impossible, 


to say there was either merit or novelty 


in providing means which called for the 
down flow rather than the up flow of 
water through the bed of zeolites. The 
finding of the district court, however, 
conclusively eliminates this asserted 
novelty (b) which resides in an apparatus 
which provides for the down flow of the 
water through the zeolites. 

_Confronted with a problem of pro- 
viding means for the introduction of 
water into a casing at the bottom of 
which was a layer of gravel upon which 
rested a layer of zeolites, and through 
| which the water was to pass, the me- 
;chanics had the choice of running the 
| water upward or downward. As no new 
results attended the flowing of the water 
| either way, it merely called for the exer- 

j cise of discretion on the part of the 
; mechanic to place the opening either at 
; the top or at the bottom of the casing. 


| Features Not Claimed 
Said to Belong to Public 


Much stress is placed on the novel fea- 
ture (a), the unconfinable character of 
the bed of zeolites. The advantages 6f 
an unconfined. bed of zeolites are now 
| stoutly proclaimed. Because open at the 
top it is claimed that the zeolites receive 
the water and the salt more freely and 
evenly both the water softening and the 
zeolite regeneration are more complete. 
For the purpose of the argument only it 
may be ceded that an unconfined zeolite 
bed had merit as well as novelty. But of 
what significance is this fact to the pat- 
entee who did not include in his specifi- 
cations or in his claims a zeolite bed so 
limited? 

We have looked in vain, in the claims 

and in the specifications of the Gans pat- 
|ent, for any language which mentions a 
| zeolite bed which is free and unconfined. 
| If the novelty of this invention, as it is 
now asserted, resides in the free and un- 
confined bed of zeolites, it is more than 
| passing strange that the inventor should 
make no reference, either in specifica- 
tions or in claims, to that which marked 
his advance over the prior art. Courts 
are not permitted to read into a claim a 
limitation of one of the elements which 
the patentee has not seen fit to impose. 
For what is not claimed by the patentee 
belongs to the public. 


Avoidance of Words 
Of Limitation Noted 


If there was a suggestion in either 
specifications or claims that permitted of 
an inference that a limitation of this ele- 
ment was intended, we might find some 





| basis for supporting the construction for 


which appellant contends. But there 
seems to have been a studious avoidance 
of words of limitation—a designed effort 
to make the elements as broad as péssi- 
ble which is entirely inconsistent with 
the now asserted limitations to this ele- 


recognized. 
Moreover, there is another reason why 





namely, a casing at the bottom of which 
was an unconfined body of zeolites 
through which the water passed either 
upwardly or downwardly, and means for 


the introduction of salt into the casing|a study of the prior art leads us to the} solution—the 
|that the zeolites might be regenerated.; same conclusion. In short, there was no| lower circulation speed is chosen about | 


Novelty of Gans 


Invention Described | 
Appellant on the other hand denies 


| 
| 


this claim 1 is invalid. 
If we read into this claim this limita- 


called for an unconfined bed of zeolites, 


novelty in the unconfinable character of 
the bed of zeolites. 
This prior art, a study of which is nec- 


essary to ascertain whether novelty re- 


Federal Reserve Bank had forwarded | zeolites then being charged with this’ the existence of an anticipating prior sided in the unconfinable character of the 


checks to a drawee member bank subject! lime, it in turn could be removed by | art or a prior art sufficient to teach the| zeolites, is supplied largely by German 
to the terms of a contract, which pro-| putting them in salt water, after which| skilled mechanics how to make the ap-| 


vided that the amounts thereof should be| they would again be ready to perform| paratus defined and described in thé | 


chargeable against the account of the} 


drawee at the end of the transit time,;this process continued practically only a| art in two respects, 


the softening operation. It seems that| 


It asserts novelty over the prior | 


patent. 
(a) an unconfined | 


but might be so charged at any \time| laboratory operation until Dr. Gans in-| bed of zeolites, and (b) means for caus- | 


| 


deemed necessary by the Reserve Bank. | 

The checks were received by the 
drawee bank and duly charged against | 
the accounts of depositors. It was held} 
that under the terms of the agreement | 
the amount of the checks was chargeable | 
against the account of the drawee in the! 
Reserve Bank and that such account was | 
subject to an equitable lien for their pay- 
ment. 

That case did not hold, however, that 
there was any right on the part of the! 
Reserve Bank to charge against the ac-/ 
count of the drawee any check which had | 
not been paid by the drawee or that until | 
so paid there was any lien therefor on} 
the account of the drawee with the Re- 
serve Bank. | 

On the contrary, this court said in that 
case: | 


“The checks were forwarded by the Re-|the supply of water on the exhaustion of | unconfined at its top so that the zeolites, 
serve Bank to the insolvent bank under | the Zeolites, and means for passing through | can lift, loosen, or boil up to prevent| 


an agreement that they should be! 
charged against its account at the expi- | 
ration of three days, unless returned 
immediately. They were so sent because | 


vented an artificial zeolite, which could | 
be produced in large quantities at a 
practicable cost. * * * 


New Industry Said to 
Be Based on Process | 


“The process has gone into enormous 
use in this country, and rarely is there 
a case where a new art and industry 


| 


|are founded solely upon, and grow en-| zeolite bed, and so as to have a free| 
|tirely from, a patent, so clearly as in| space above it, into which the bed may} 


this case.” 

The two claims in issue read: 

1. A water softening apparatus compris- | 
ing a casing, a filter bed consisting of a| 
layer of sand or quartz and a layer of | 
zeolites or hydrated alumino-silicates dis- | 
posed on the iayer of sand or quartz, means | 
for permitting the passage of water 
through the casing, means for cutting off | 


the casing a solution of a salt capable of 
regerating the zeolites. 

5. Water softening apparatus comprisin 
a casing, r 
of zeolites or alumino-silicates, supporting 


ing the water to pass downward through | 
the zeolites. 

Appellant’s counsel describes the nov-| 
elty of the‘Gans invention, thus— | 

“The apparatus of the patent is rela-| 
tively simple. It comprises a cylindrical 
container near the bottom of which is a} 
horizontal perforated plate on which is aj 
layer of gravel. This gravel supports a} 
bed of zeolites. At a distance above the| 


rise or boil up, is a plate which car- 
ries filtering material. * * * 

“There are two features of construc- 
tion of a zeolite softener which are of 
the greatest importance in carrying the 
invention of this patent into effect. These 
features are: 

(1) The zeolite bed must be free and 





accumulation of dirt or slime in the bed; | 
and to permit a rearrangement of the} 


i die bed consisting of 2 ieee | grains to destroy preferred channels and| Technic of* Water Purification.” 
ing construct a top layer of fine grains in| tations therefrom are here made: 


the owners, for whom the Reserve Bank| means for said layer, means for permitting | the production of a uniform resistance | 
y k ng | F : iS, WAY ; 
the passage of water through the casing,| across the entire top area of the bed. | this purpose, is in its most simple form 


was acting as agent, had consented to the 
arrangement. 

“As a substitute for the right of hav- 
ing them presented through another bank 
and collected in cash, the owners had/| 
agreed that they be sent direct to the 
drawee, under the agreement that, if not! 
promptly returned, they be charged} 
against the drawee’s reserve balance. | 
When, therefore, they were accepted by 
the drawee, the owners had the right to/! 
demand that they be charged against the 
drawee’s account, and that the balance in 


payee or holder of a check has no claim! that account be applied by ‘the Reserve 
against the bank upon which it drawn. Bank to their payment. 
The bank’s debt is solely to its depositor.| The only question that can arise is: 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Monroe} When does this right of the owners of the 
v Federal Reserve Bank, 262 U. S. 649,| checks become fixed, so as to constitute | 
659; Code of South Carolina, section|it @ charge upon the reserve balance? 
BS840. |We think that it becomes so fixed when 
The Charleston bank, therefore, ac-|the drawee bank, either unequivocally 
quired no right against the St. George |@ccepts the checks, as in this case, or, by 
bank when it received the check in ques-| failing to return them promptly, becomes 
tion for deposit. When the St. George | Chargeable with them under the terms 
bank received it, that bank had the right |°f the agreement.” (Italics ours). 
to determine whether to pay it or not, 


| application filed by Robert Gans, of Ber- 
|lin, Germany, to J. D. Riedel Aktienge- | 


i been duly assigned to your 


;means for cutting off the supply of water 


on the exhaustion of the zeolites, means 
for supplying and passing into the casing | 
a solution of a salt capable of regenerating 
zeolites and means connected to the lowest 
point of the casing for removing the salt 
solution so introduced. 


The Permutit Company 


| Filed Disclaimer 


About four years after the patent was 
issued, a disclaimer was filed which 
reads as follows: 

“The Permutit Company, * 
resents that it is the owner of the en-| 


* * 


“(2) After regeneration the spent salt 
solution must be completely removed 
from the casing to prevent contamina- | 


chemists. Foremost among them is 
Gans. Much of the prior publications 
came from his pen. Some appear in his 
patents. Other articles are written by 
his associate. 

Some dispute has arisen over the trans- 
lation of a Gans article written in the 
German language. In a study of the 
various translations and in the differ- 
ences that arise over them it is signifi- 
cant that Gans himself did not testify 
or explain or attempt to explain what 
appellee asserts was fatal to his right 
to a patent in the United States. 

He also failed to explain why he did 
not apply for a patent in Germany on 
the apparatus here under consideration. 
Gans was evidently an inventor who 
knew the value of patents and the record 
shows he secured several of them in the 
United States. His failure to secure one 
in Germany suggests, at least, that he 
was perhaps embarrassed by this prior 
art. 


| Objections Made to 


Translation of Article 
Gans caused an article to be published 
Apr. 15, 1909; on the subject on 
u0- 


“The process, which is in question for 
a pure exchange process by which the 


calcium and magnesium of the water are 
taken up by, the zeolite and the sodium 


|tion and rehardening of the water on the) is given Off to the water. * * * 
next softening run.” | 


“The regeneration is performed 


Respecting the novel feature (b) ap-, washing off the zeolites, which have been 


the zeolites might have 


been either up-| 
ward or downward. 


Early in the litiga- | 


process, but which showed the water | 


| pellant relies upon the holding of the| saturated with calcium or magnesium, 
|court in 13 Fed. 456, where it was said:| with a common salt solution, by which 
_ “Under the language of the claim as) means a sodium zeolite is again produced claims 
issued, the flow of the .water through| which is again able to soften new quan- | Seemed 


tities of water. * * * 
“There are already several filters of 


AUTHORIZED 
PuBLISHED 


Historic Collection ; 


| Of Letters Dutiable 


Volume of Original Epistles 
From Presidents Is Re- 
fused Free Entry _ 


A volume of original autographed let- 
ters, one of each of the former Presidents 


of the United States from George Wash- ! 


ington to Calvin Coolidge, with type- 
written transcripts of their contents, 
short biographical sketehes of the writ- 
ers and five painted miniatures on ivory 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant 
and Roosevelt inlaid on the inside of the 
back cover of the leather binding has 
just been held dutiable as a book under 
the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 
by the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, The decision was announced in 
the case of United States v. Tice & 
Lynch, Inc., No, 3297, 
1 The compilation, it is explained in the | 
opinion, was assessed for duty at the| 
port of New York at 25 per cent ad/ 
valorem under the provisions for all 
other books, not specially provided for. 
The importer protested, claiming that it | 
was free of duty as manuscripts. | 
It was shown at the trial, the opinion | 
states, that the matter was collected in | 
the United States and taken to Europe | 
|and there bound in “full French Levant ' 
double” in book form. The court below 
,held that it was not a book and was, | 
accordingly, entitled to free entry. | 
This decision was, however, overruled | 
|on the ground that the article was more | 
than manuscripts, bound or otherwise; | 
that it was a book within the common ac- 
ceptance of that term. 
complete anticipation of the Gans patent | 
by this Gans article were it not for the 
fact that appellant challenges the cor- 
rectness of that part of the translation | 
(5th par.) which is italicized. 
There are several reasons aside from 
the testimony of the qualified translator 
which support the district court’s finding 
respecting the correctness of the above 
translation. We need not elaborate them. 
The district court discussed them and 
concluded that they were most persua- 
sive, particularly in the absence of any 
explanation by Gans. 


Other Citations 
Of Prior Art 


There were other publications which 
evidenced rather clearly the state of 
the prior art. The German patent to| 
Hans Leister No. 211064 contained draw- 
| ings wherein the bed of zeolites was un- 
confined. The Technische Rundschau 
article of Jan. 27, 1909, was on the sub- 
ject of water treatment with permutite. 
Permutite is another name for zeolite. 

Witnesses on the trial could not agree 
as to whether the article showed the zeo- 
lites to be in a locked bed or unconfined. 
The Feldhoff article of Sept. 7, 1907, 
dealt extensively with the use of the 
Gans artificial zeolites for softening wa- 
ter and also disclosed an apparatus for 
the use of such zeolites. The following 
is quoted therefrom: 

“The water to be purified is led in 
from below, passes through a layer of 
gravel, provided for the protection of 
the permutites from mechanical impur- 
ities, forces itself through the permutite 
layer and leaves the filter fully de-limed 
by the outlet funnel d. When the filter 





;ment without which validity cannot be] is exhausted one passes a hot 15 per cent 


solution of sodium chloride through it 
and the proportion of. about one-half 
kilogram salt to every cubic meter of 
the water filtered, and moreover via the 


| tion, and assume that the Gans patent|same path as the water, by turning the 


two-way valve. In circulating the salt 


step of regeneration—a 


one-fifth to one-sixth of the original rate 
of flow. Thereafter follows washing out 
with a strong stream of water until all 
the salt has been removed, when the fil- 
ter is again ready for use. Here I have 
a ‘regeneration.’ ” 


to be purified is led in from below, 
passing through the layer of gravel, 


j then through the layer of permutite and | 
| leaves the filter fully de-limed at outlet | 


funnel D at the top.” 

It was this article which caused appel- 
lant to file its disclaimer. Other prior 
art citations were the Bommarius pat- 
ents Nos. 519565 and 632091, each cov- 
ering a “filter” and each describing an 
apparatus for filtering water for drink- 
ing and other purposes. While neither 
contemplated the use of, zeolites both 
covered apparatuses for use where water 
passed through a filtering bed, obviously 
a kindred art. 





Evidence Showing Earlier 
Accomplishments Excluded 


Defendant also offered in evidence two 
Gebrauschsmusters Nos. 341512 and 313- 
671. Both of these Gebrauschsmusters 
we have excluded in reaching our conclu- 
sion. They were at best merely cumu- 
lative proof of a prior art and added 
nothing to the facts established by the 
other evidence. The other proof left us 
ir no uncertainty. 

We were likewise not satisfied that 
they came within the provisions of sec- 


tion 31, title 35, U. S. C. A. Convinced ! 
| as we are that neither Gebrauschsmus- ! 


ter covered the Gans apparatus described 
in the patent in suit it follows that only 
the printed publication in the foreign 
country weuld be a bar to the Gans ap- 
plication in the United States. As the 
printed publication is restricted to the 
of the Gebrauschsmuster, it 
extremely doubtful whether 
Gans’ right to a patent in the United 
States could be barred by the disclosures 


The article also stated “that the water | 


; tion a German publication was produced | this sort in use, some to prepare soft|in the specifications of the Gebrauschs- 
, rep-| which was claimed to disclose the same| water for boiler feed purposes and oth- | muster. 


ers for laundries. The filter plants men-| The weight of authority seems to ex- 


tire right, title and interest in and to| passing upwardly. The drawings and de-| tioned are remarkable through the sim-| clude the use of the entire Gebrauschs- 


patent No, 1195923, dated Aug. 22, 1916,| scription in the patent in suit showed! plicity of their arrangement. * * * 


this patent having been granted on an! 


sellschaft, of Berlin, Germany, as the| 
assignee of Robert Gans, and having 
bec etitioner, 
* * *; that it has reason to believe that, | 
through inadvertence, accident or mis- | 
take, the specification and first claim of 


and to refuse payment for any reason or 
for no reason. Columbia-Knickerbocker | 
Trust Co. v. Miller, 215 N. Y. 191, 109) 
N. E, 179. 

There is no evidence that the check 
Was paid. It was not credited to the for- 
warding bank or charged to the lumber 
company. There was no evidence of any 
action on the part of the bank officials 
showing payment; and, on the first busi- 
ness day following its receipt on Sunday, 
the forwarding bank was notified over 
the telephone of its nonpayment and re- 
quested that it be protested. 

Furthermore, the insolvency of the St. 
George bank and the fact that its officers 
knew that it was to be. placed in the 
hands of the bank examiner within a few 
hours, prevented its either collecting the 
check for the forwarding bank or paying 
it for its depositor. 

The insolvency of a collecting bank at 


Appellant’s Contention as to 
Payment of Check Overruled 


We see nothing in the contention that 
the St. George bank or its receivers is} “Your petitioner, therefore, does 
estopped. to deny payment because of| hereby disclaim from the scope of claim 
failure to notify the Charleston bank that|1 of patent 1195923, any water softening 
the check had not been paid, or because | apparatus including a layer of zeolites 
of the alleged agreement to have funds|or hydrated alumino-silicates disposed 
in Charleston to meet it. The St. George|on a layer of sand or quartz in which 
bank failed on the first business day after | the water to be softened is so introduced 


said patent are too broad including that 
which said Robert Gans was not entitled | 
to claim in said patent. 





the check was received on Sunday; there|into the casing that it passes upwardly 
was no time after its arrival when the| through said layer of zeolites. * * *” 


that the water flowdd downwardly, and| 
Gans became convinced, even if he did| 
not at first appreciate, that the down- | 
ward flow, as distinguished from the 
upward, was practically essential to a 


commercially successful process. * * * amore 


_“Nor does it follow that in this par- 
ticular environment there is no patent-| 
able distinction between the down flow! 
and the up flow. The former works satis- 
factorily, and it seems probable, if not 
certain, that the latter would not. The 
reasons why one will and the other will 
not show that this difference is one of 
those which are not so simple as they 
seem.” 

_In the instant suit, the advantages or 
disadvantages of an apparatus calling 
for a down flow of water through the 
zeolites was sharply contested. The dis- 
trict judge found, contrary to the ob- 


muster as anticipation. But the courts 

“The apparatus consists of an iron or are divided in the question. Permutit 
wooden filter, the height of the permutit|Co. v. Wadham, 13 F. (2d) 454; Ameri- 
bed is determined by the hardness of the|}can Chain Co., Inc., v. Bethlehem 


specific water and the rapidity of filtra-| Bumper Corp., 25 F, (2d) 759; Commer- | 


tion. The useful effect is greater the] cial Acetylene Co. v. Acme Acetylene Co., 


slowly the water flows through the} 192 F, 321: P. utit v. i 
permutit filter and the finer the grain the | Chemical es tees 29 fae “oe, 


permutit uses. Safety Gas Lighter Co. v. Fischer Bros. & 


“The permutit bed lies upon fine sand, 
which becomes coarser at the bottom. 
At the top it is best closed off by a sand 
filter placed about one-third to one-half 
meter above the surface of the permutit 
layer. The sand filter under many con- 
ditions can be replaced by a limestone 
filter, for instance when treating water 
containing iron and acids, This arrange- 
ment of the upper sand or limestone filter 
will also prevent that by back-washings, 
the specifically lighter permutits are not 
mechanically washed away. * * * 


Corwin, 236 F. 955; Steiner v. Schwartz, 
148 F, 868, 870; Fireball Gas Co. v. 
Commercial Acetylene Co., 239 U. S. 156; 
Leeds Catlin Co. v. Victor Co., 213 U. S. 
801, 319; General Electric Co. v. Alex- 
ander, 280 F. 852. We have eliminated 
the two Gebrauchsmusters from our con- 


sideration of the case. 
a 


Conclusions From 
Consideration of Citations 
The sum total of all this prior art 


bank, in view of its known insolvency, 
would have been justified either in col- 
lecting or paying it; and within 24 hours 
after its receipt the Charleston bank was 
notified that it had not been and would 
not be paid. 

So far as the agreement is concerned, 
it is clear that an agreement to have 


[Continued on Page 13,Column 7.] 


| It will be observed that the invention, servations of the court in the last cited 
|deals not with the use of zeolites as|case, “the evidence in the instant case 
such nor with the regeneration of|is conclusive to the effect that upward 
zeolites but rather with an apparatus|flow softeners are in fact of greater 
} which makes use of zeolites as a water, utility and efficiency than down flow 
|softener and which also permits of the| softeners.” 

| injection and removal of salt into the An examination of the evidence not 
casing to regenerate the zeolites which| only sustains the finding of the district 
| have lost their potency through use. The! court but persuasively supports it. In 
discovery of zeolites and their use as view of the object to be accomplished, 


~ 


5 
‘ 


“ss * * Various filters of this kind} citation leaves it tolerably clear (a) that 
are already in use, partly for the produc-| jt was old and well recognized to use 
tion of soft water for boiler supply pur-| zeolites for suftening water, (b) to re- 
poses, partly for laundries. | generate zeolites with salt, and (c) that 

The filter plants in question are nota-|the usual apparatus for accomplishing 
ble for the simplicity of their arrange-]| such purpose was in general similar to 
ment. seh i the Gans apparatus which in turn was 

‘The softening is complete even in the| like water filtering apparatuses widely 
case of cold water.” used. 
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TATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED, HeReIN, BEING 
HOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrrep States Dany 


Claims in Patent* 
On Framework of 


Building Allowed 


Previous Invention Referred 
To By Examiner Is Found 
Not to Anticipate Ele- 
ments of Application 
EX PARTE SAMUEL M. FRIEDMAN. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2131. 


| Patent No. 1780013 was issued Oct. 28, 


1930, to Samuel M. Friedman for build- 

ing construction, on application filed 

Mar. 29, 1927, Serial No. 179351. Opin- 

ion dated June 24, 1930. 

InviING L. McCATHRAN for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LANDERS and EDINBURG, Exam- 
iners in Chief. 

: Opinion of the Board 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the primary examiner finally reject- 
ing claims 4, 5, and 6, which read as 
ollows : 

4. In a building for mining areas, a rigid 
framework upon which a building is to be 
constructed, a cellar floor, and means for 
suspending the cellar floor directly from 
said framework. 

5. In a building construction for mining 
areas, a rigid framework upon which a 
building is to be) constructed, piers inde- 
pendent of said framework, and elevating 
means atlapted to be interposed between 
the piers and framework. 

6. In a building construction for mining 
areas, a rigid framework upon which a 
building is to be constructed, foundation 
cellar walls independent of the framework, 
means for sypporting the framework lat- 
erally of saidwalls, and means for raisi 
and trueing the building relative to dai 
walls. ‘ 

The reference relied upon is: 

Goodrich, 1418297, June 6, 1922. 

The invention is a building construc- 
tion. It is intended to be used in min- 
ing areas where difficulty is encountered 
in having the ground about and below 
the building settle. It consists in a rigid 


framework upon whch the bulding is to ° 


be erected. Cellar or basement walls are 
constructed which are independent of 
the framwork. The framework is sup- 
ported laterally of the basement walls. 
Piers \are constructed below the build- 
ing, on which jacks may be mounted for 
elevating the framework in case of set- 
tling. The cellar floor is suspended from 
the framework. 
Claims Not Anticipated 

Patent to Goodrich discloses a stor- 
age garage having several floors sup- 
ported on columns. Each floor is sup- 
ported by spaced parallel tie members 
extending between the columns. Ver- 
tical supports D and diagonals E extend 
between the tie members. This con- 
struction is sufficiently strong to sup- 
port cars without using central columns 
between the floors, thus eliminating ob- 
structions to the cars. 

Claim 4 calls for a -igid framework 
upon which a building is to be con- 
structed and a cellar floor suspended 
from it. Goodrich shows no such con- 
struction. The floors are mounted on 
the usual columns and reinforced by the 
members B. 

Claim 5 calls for the framework upon 
which a building is to be constructed and 
the separate piers and elevating means. 
Claim 6 includes, the separate cellar 
walls and support for the framework lat- 
erally of the separate walls. These limi- 
tations are of importance in the con- 
structions for buildings where the 
ground about them may settle. We find 
no construction in the Goodrich patent 
which will meet these «claims. ; 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 
necessity of a container, usually a steel 
leasing, into which the water entered 
and out of which it passed. The lo- 
cation of the entry and the exit holes 
was optional with the mechanic and 
depended on whether he desired the 
water to flow downward or upward. 

Into this case the filtering material 
| was placed, usually resting on a bed 
of gravel. Over the filtering material 
another bed of gravel was sometimes 
though not always placed, to prevent 
the filtering material from washing away. 
This upper bed of gravel either rested 
upon or was placed somewhat above the 
bed of filtering material. Both ways are 
suggested and both ways were used. 

In addition means had to be provided 
for permitting the regenerating material 
to pass in and out of the casing and 
through the filtering material. Inas- 
much jas there was no advantage in in- 
troducing the salt below or above the 
zeolites the mechanic or plumber nat- 
urally placed the exit hole: at or near 
the bottom of the casing. 

Claim 5. The validity of claim 5 can 
only be sustained (in view of our hold- 
ing claim 1 invalid) on the theory that 
the last named element “means connected 
to the lowest point of the casing for 
removing the salt solution” introduced 
a novel element which evidenced some- 
thing more than the skill of a mechanic. 
If there be novelty in this element it is 
traceable solely to the location of the 
means at the lowest point of the casing. 
To provide the means for an out- 
let at the bottom of the casing, 
(to secure a_ perfect drain), can, 
we think, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be described as invention. It is 
hardly conceivable that one (a meche, 
or an unskilled artisan) constructing 
apparatus of the kind here under con- 
sideration would ‘locate the opening to 
drain off the substance (liquid or solid), 
temporarily inserted, at any place other 
than at the bottom, 

Moreover, the prior art here, too, 
stands between Gans and a valid patent. 
The Technische Rundschau contains a 
drawing of an apparatus for water soft- 
ening through the use of zeolites and 
for regenerating the zeolites, which 
drawing located the means .or removing 
the solution at the lowest point of the 
casing. ne of the Bommarius filters 
had its outlet at the extreme bottom. 


Independent Judgment 


Of Court Presented 


Finally it might be added that appel- 
lee’s structures have their openings near 
the bottom but not at the lowest point 
of the casing and therefore do not in- 
'fringe claim 5. This ‘: not so as to 
certain discarded structures, but as to 
its presently used» structures, infringe- 
ment of claim 5 is not: shown. 

Counsel for appellant persuasively and 
| properly argue that the presumption 
which arose from the grant of this 
patent has been greatly ctr:ngthened 
by the holdings of several courts, The 
force of this argument can not be mini- 
mized. The respect we entertain for 
these courts need hardly be stated. But 
the litigants have a right to the inde- 
pendent judgment of this court. The 
responsibility resting on us can not be 
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» 


There would be little question of the! This apparatus consisted almost of| [Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] d 
«@ 
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RICHARD L. PARISH 


Vv. 
Morris SCHWARTZ ET AL. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
No. 19761. 

Rosert F. PETTIBONE and DENEEN, 
Heaty & LEE for appellant; Moses, 
KENNEDY, STEIN & BACHRACH, JONES, 
ApDINGTON, AMES & SIEBOLD, WALTER 
BACHRACH, THORLEY Von Hoist and 
Water H. Moses for appellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 25, 1930 

Mr. Commissioner EpMUNDS.—Rich- 
ard L. Parish and others (hereinafter 
designated as complainants) filed their 
bill in the Superior Court of Cook 
County against Morris Schwartz, Sol 
Schwartz and Henry Schwartz, defend- 
ants, to enjoin and restrain the latter 
P irom violating the restrictive covenant 
of a written contract, by the terms of 
which defendants agreed not to manu- 
facture or sell brenghole appliances for 
a period of years in certain territory. 
The trial court entered a decree sustain- 
ing a demurrer to the bill and dismiss- 
ing it for want of equity. This decree 


was affirmed by the appellate court and 
the case is here on appeal of Richard 


LiParish by virtue of a certificate of im- | 


portance granted by that court. 
Provisions of Contract 


Of Sale Described 


The bill in its original form sets out 
a written contract entered into on June 
16, 1927, by and _ between Morris 
Schwartz and Sol Schwartz as parties 
of the first part and complainants as 
parties of the second part. This contract 
provides that whereas Morris and Sol 
are the owners of 940 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the American Flange and 
Manufacturing Company (hereinafter 
designated as the company), they agree 
to sell and complainants agree to buy 
at the price of $53,500 cash, the 940 
shares of stock. ; 

The contract further provides that as 
part of the consideration for the pur- 
chase Morris shall transfer to the com- 
@pany all his right, title and interest to 
certain described patents; that Morris 
and Sol, and each of them, “covenant 
and agree that they will not, nor will 
either of them, engage directly or indi- 


rectly, either in person or as stockholders 
in or employes of any other corporation, 


or as members or employes of any part- 


nership or association, or otherwise, for | 


the period of 16 years from the ‘date of 
this agreement, in the manufacture or 
sale of articles relating to bungs or 
lugs for bung holes or air-vent open- 
ings in containers, bushings in or at, 


and for use in or at, bungholes or air-| 


vent openings, tags and sealing devices 
for bungholes, or air-vent openings and 
bungs therefor, and mechanisms 


United States of America east of the 
Mississippi River or in any territory in 


which the company is now selling its | 
products, and will not employ or offer| 


employment to any person: now in the 
employ of the company.” 


| emai of 
‘ontract Claimed ‘ 


After setting out the contract, in- 
cluding the above provisions, the bill al- 


leges that Morris transferred to the com- | 
pany all his right, title and interest in| 


the patents specified; that complainants 
paid over the sum of $53,500 cash to 


those entitled thereto; that notwithstand- | 
ing the provisions of the above contract | 
Sol and Morris have engaged and are) 


now engaged in the manufacture and 
attempted sale of articles relating to 
bungs and bung-hole devices in the pre- 
scribed territory; that the company had 
been engaged 
such articles for a long time prior to 
June 16, 1927; 
Mar. 1, 1923, until July 6, 1927, the 
president of the company, and Sol was 
during said period an officer and em- 


ee thereof; that Morris and Sol, com- | 


ining and confederating with Henry 
Schwartz and other parties unknown are 
engaged in a conspiracy to violate 
the above contract; that pursuant to 
said conspiracy Morris is endeavor- 
ing to induce various named _  cus- 
tomers of the company to withdraw 
their business from it and make 
their purchases from Henry, doing busi- 
iness as the Schwartz Manufacturing 
Company; that the company has a capi- 
tal stock of 3,250 shares,. divided into 
8,000 shares of common of no par value 
and 250 shares of $100 per share pre- 


ferred; that there are now outstanding! 


3,000 shares of common and 200 shares 
of preferred, of which complainants own 


2,716 shares of common and 123 shares| 


of preferred; that irreparable injury will 
result to complainants unless appellees 
are restrained from prosecuting their 
conspiracy, and that demand has been 
made upon defendants to desist but they 
hae refused to do so. 


Additions Made to 
Bill of Complaint 


The bill concludes with a prayer for 
injunctive relief as above indicated. 
Later, by leave of court, paragraphs were 
added to the bill alleging that the com- 
pany was principally engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of a bushing for use 
in or at bungholes, a sample of which 
was attached as an exhibit, ‘which bush- 
ing and similar bunghole appliances con- 
stitute byt a particular and narrow class 
of articles in the metal manufacturing 
industry; * * * that said bushings 
were und are sold mainly to the manu- 
facturers of steel barrels, whose plants 
are scattered over the entire United 
States”; that Morris and Sol, while of- 
ficers of the company, became acquainted 
with its customers, contracts and busi- 
ness, and unless prevented from compe- 
tition as prayed could use the moneys 
obtained as the purchase price of their 
stock to conduct a competitive business, 
which would greatly lessen the value of 
the stock sold by them to complainants; 
that the price asked by and paid to Sol 
and Morris was greatly in excess of 
the value of the stock unless accom- 
panied by the agreement not to com- 
pete; that the stock was purchased only 
upon the condition of such agreement 
not to compete; that at the date of the 
agreement the company was selling such, 
bushings in the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and in the City of St. 
Louis, Mo.; that the restrictive clause 

, the contract described such bushings 


. 


j ucts. 





of | 
bungs and sealing devices, either in the) 





Was Received 


and bunghole applicances in a number of 
different phrases, but all relate to and 
describe in various ways the appliance 
manufactured and sold by said company, 
a sample of which is attached as an ex- 
hibit; that prior to his becoming an offi- 
cer in said company the occupation of 
Morris was that of a die and tool maker 
and he had never been engaged in the 
business of making and seling bunghole 
appliances; that the restrictive’ covenant 
in the contract does not prevent him 
from exercising his trade as a die and 
tool maker; that prior to his becoming 
an officer of said company the occupation 
of Sol -as that of a musician and he 
had never been engaged in the business 
of making and. selling bunghole appli- 
ances and had no technical training or 
experience in any manufacturing or mer- 
chandising business, and that said bush- 
ings are used principally on oil barrels, 
and many of the States west of the 
alata River are sarge producers 
of oil. 


Terms Called Contrary ‘ 
To Public Interest 


In Lanzit v. Sefton Mfg. Co., 184 IIl.} 


526, and Union Strawboard Co. v. Bon- 
field, 198 id. 420, this court had before 
it the question as how far effect could 
properly be given to covenants not 
to carry on a trade or business. In the 
Lanzit case the covenant involved was 
to refrain for 10 years from engaging 


in any capacity in the business of man-| 


ufacturing or selling certain paper prod- 


restriction applied was described in turn 
as the United States, the State of In- 
diana, the State of Illinois, and Cook 
County, Illinois. 

The trial court entered a decree giving 
effect to the covenant in so far as it 
applied to the States of Indiana and II- 
linois. This court held such decree im- 
proper, calling attention to the settled 


rule that contracts in general restraint | 


of trade are void as being against pub- 
lic policy, and referring to the earlier 
case of Hursen v. Gavin, 162 Ill. 377, 
where it was said: “A contract in re- 
straint of trade is thus total and gen- 
eral when by it a party binds himself 
not to carry on his trade or business at 


By separate and distinct para-| 
;graphs the territory within which the 
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Restrictions on Competitive Activities 


Of Sellers of Concern Held Unenforcible 


Covenants in Sale Contract Adjudged to Be in Restraint of Trade and 
Subject to Avoidance, Though Substantial Consideration 


all or not to pursue it within the limits 
of a particular country or State.” 

In commenting on the decree entered 
by the trial court it was said in the 
Lanzit case: “The effect of the contract, 
if enforced as decreed below, would be 
to deprive the public—the people of the 
whole State—of the industry and skill 
of appellant in the particular trade or 
business in which he may be most skill- 
ful and useful, and compel him to en- 
gage in some other business or move to 
another State in order to support him- 
self and family—in other words, to ex- 
patriate, himself so far as his citizenship 
of this State extends and go beyond 
our jurisdiction.” Thus it was made clear 
by the Lanzit case that the mere fact 
that such a covenant may not be wider 
than necessary for the protection of the 
covenantee from the competition in- 
tended to be guarded against is not de- 
termining, and that the consideration 
which is of paramount importanec is the 
interest and welfare of the people of the 
State of Illinois, 


Consideration Said Not 
To Support Agreement 


In the Union Strawboard = case the 
covenant involved was to refrain for 25 
years from the manufacture and sale of 
strawboard or similar products in IIli- 
nois, or anywhere else where so doing 
might conflict with the business inter- 
ests or lessen the profits of the com- 
pany. 


not be enforced this court said: “It is 
not sufficient that there is a good con- 
sideration, for that is necessary to any 
contract, nor is it sufficient that the re- 
straint is no greater than necessary to 
secure the intended benefits to the op- 
posite party. * * *. The restrictions 
imposed by this contract are probably 
no greater than necessary to prevent 





Company in its business, but that is not 
the only test of its validity. 


ibe enforced as to the entire State of 
Illinois. Counsel contend that it is valid 


to that extent, at least, and that the rule! 


stated on that subject in the cases above 
cited should not be adhered to. The 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text 


Banks-—Deposits—Checks—F orwarding 


in This Issue 


bank’s right to charge check against 


drawee bank’s account in absence of payment by drawee bank— 


Where drawee bank received check from forwarding bank at a time when its 
officers knew that it was insolvent and would soon go into the hands of a bank 


examiner and did not mark the check 


“paid” or credit the check to the for- 


warding bank or charge it to the drawer, the forwarding bank could not 
charge the check against drawee bank’s deposit, in an action for the deposit 
by the receiver of the drawee bank, since the check was not paid by the drawee 
bank; drawee bank’s promise to drawer to have deposit with forwarding bank 
sufficient for payment of check and failure to comply with forwarding bank’s 


request attached to check to wire if check was not 


the receiver to deny payment; 


promptly paid did not estop 


such promise to drawer did not make drawee 


bank’s deposit in forwarding bank subject to equitable lien for payment of 


gaa a Carolina National Bank 
te. 


(C. C. A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, 


of Charleston v. McCandless, Receiver, 
Nov. 8, 1930, 


Corporations—Stock—Transfer—Restrictive covenant not to engage in same 
business as corporation—Equitable standing of parties— 


In holding that this covenant could | 


competition with the Union Strawhboard | 





“If it should be conceded that the con- | 
tract is divisible, the quetsioi. then is, | 
under this declaration,s whether it can| 





in the manufacture of | 


that Morris was from} 





Restrictive covenant of sellers of corporate stock not to sell or manufacture 
appliances similar to those manufactured and sold by the corporation, or be- 
come affiliated with any corporation selling or manufacturing similar appliances, 
east of the Mississippi River or in any,territory in which the corporation was 
selling appliances at the time the contract was entered into, within a period 
of 16 years from the date of the contract, was void because in restraint of trade; 
the receipt of substantial consideration by sellers did not preclude them from 
avoiding the contract.—Parish v. Schwartz et al. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. §, Daily, 


2759, Nov. 8, 1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 


Where limitations of importance in carrying out the purpose of the invention 
are in claims and not in patent cited as anticipation, the claims are allowed.—Ex 
parte Friedman. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Building construction claims allowed— 
Patent. 1780013 to Friedman, claims 4, 5 and 6 of application allowed—Ex 
parte Friedman. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Disclaimer— 


A disclaimer is the act of the patentee, and its extent must be determined 
by the words used; where specifically limited in its application to claim 1 
cannot be extended beyond to apply to claim 5.—Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. 
(C. C. A. 7.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930. . 


Patents—Patentability—Invention— 


As no new results attend flowing of water either way ina casing, it merely 
called for exercise of discretion of mechanic to place opening either at top or 
at bottom of casing —Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. (C.C. A. 7.)—V U.S. Daily, 
2758, Nov. 8, 1980. 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims— 


Courts are not permitted to read into a claim a limitation of an element 
which patentee has not seen fit to impose, for what is not claimed by the pat- 
entee belongs to the public.—Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. (C: C. A. 7.)—V U. s. 
Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Anticipation—Prior patents—Foreign patents— 


Expressing doubt as to use of German “Gebrauschsmuster” .as anticipation, 
court eliminates them from consideration—Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. (C. 
C, A. 7.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1980. 


Patents—Prior adjudication— 


Where patent in suit has been previously sustained by some courts and held 
invalid by some, court here gives to record independent consideration, espe- 
cially when record here differs from that in prior cases.—Permutit Co, vy, Graver 
Corp. (C. C. A, 7.)—V U. S. Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930, 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of patentability—Extensive use— 


Where patent in suit was for apparatus and there was extensive use of both 
patented commodity and apparatus for its use, court cannot ascribe validity to 
apparatus patent when convinced that actuating cause of the use was found 
in the commodity only.—Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. (C. C. A. 7.)—V U.S. 
Daily, 2758, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Softening of water invalid— 


Patent 1195923 to Gans for Softening of Water, claims 1 and 5 held invalid 
and not infringed—Permutit Co. v. Graver Corp. (C. C, A. 7.).—V U. §. Daily, 


2758, Nov. 8, 1930. 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—lIdentity and similarity— 


“Ointrex” held deceptively similar to “Rex” and other marks built around 
common syllable “rex,” which sometimes appears as suffix and sometimes as 
prefix.—United Drug Co..v. Rex Research Corp. (Gomr. Pats.)—V U. 8. Daily 
2759, Nov. 8, 1930, ; 


Trade marks—Oppositions—Evidence— 


, Where applicant in opposition sets up prior registration in same industry 
including syllable which is common to opposer’s and applicant’s marks, but 
Spposer shows use prior to some prior registrations, some of which have ex- 
pired and for others of which there is now very little if any use, such registra- 
tions cannot be held to narrow the rights of the opposer.—United Drug Co. v. 
Rex Research Corp. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2759, Nov. 8, 1930, 








Selling of Gasoline 
On Sunday Upheld 


Attorney General of Kentucky 
Rules Transactions Are 
\ ‘Work of Necessity’ 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Nov. 7. 

The sale of gasoline at filling stations 
in Kentucky on the Sabbath day is not 
prohibited by the so-called Sunday law 
which forbids persons to do any work 
or transact any business ‘‘on the Sabbath 
day, except the ordinary household of- 
fices, or other work of necessity or 
charity,” according to a ruling of the 
Attorney General, J. W. Cammack. 

The Attorney General, in his opinion 
given W. C, Hamilton, Commonwealth’s 
Attorney, Mt. Sterling, ruled that the 
selling of gasoline was “a work of neces- 
sity.” Though the Court of Appeals 
has not passed on the precise question, 
its opinions indicate that it would so 
rule, Mr. Cammack states. 

No ‘limitation could be successfully 
maintained, it is pointed out, on the right 
of the public to travel on Sunday, no 
matter the purpose, and “travel by au- 
tomobile is so clearly allied with the 
sale of gasoline that it could not be ac- 
complished, unless the gasoline is per- 
mitted to be sold on Sunday.” 


reason for the rule is, that it is against 
the policy of the State that the people 
of the whole State should be deprived of 
the industry and skill of a party in an 
employment useful to the public, and 


h> should be compelled either to engage | 


in other business or abandon his citizen- 
ship of the State and remove elsewhere 
in order to support himself and family. 


Trade Not Restricted 


| By State Lines 


“The argument is that a contract to 
be. in general restraint of trade must 
extend to the entire realm of the United 
States, which would not be deprived of 
the industry of the citizen, or of his 
citizenship unless he must go to a for- 
eign country. Within its own sphere the 


State has a public policy as a common- | 

wealth, which the courts of the State) 

regard and enforce, distinct from ques-| 

tions of policy affecting the Nation-at- | 

The State regulates its internal | 

ie. supports those who become pub- | 
1 


Large. 


¢ charges and is interested in the in- 
dustries of its citizens. 


suing their lawful occupations at some 
place within its borders and that a citi- 
zen should be compelled to leave the 
State to engage in his business and to 
support himself and family. 


“It is true that a contract may be| 
valid which embraces portions of more; 
| than one State. 


Trade and business are 
not affected by State lines, and a con- 


tract might be good in restraint of trade | 
which embraced, within reasonable lim- | 


its, parts of different States, but an 


; agreement which applies to the whole 


State is void and cannot be enforced.” 


Partial Restraint 
Held to Be Legal 


In Andrews y. Kingsbury, 212 Ill. 97, 
it was said: “The law is well settled 
that contracts in total restraint of trade 
are void for the reason that they are 
anjurious to the public, depriving it of 


the industry of the party restrained, | 
and. also because of the injury to the} 
party himself by being deprived of the | 
opportunity to pursue his avocation for | 


the support of himself and family; but 
a contract which is only in partial re- 


straint of trade and is reasonable in its! 
provisions as to time and place, and} 


supported by a sufficient consideration, 


is valid, and the restraint is held to~ be | 


reasonable whenever it is such only as 
affords a fair protection to the interests 
of the one in which favor it is made.” 
(Citing, among other authorities, Union 
Strawboard Co. v. Bonfield and Hursen 
v. Gavin, supra.) 


In Tarr v. Stearman, 264 Ill, 110, it | 


was said: “Every contract of this kind 
must be judged according to its special 
circumstances, and whether it is reason- 
able or contrary to public policy is a 
question of law. (Lanzit v, Sefton Manf. 
Co., 184 Ill. 326.) A contract which is 
only in partial restraint of trade will be 
held valid if it is reasonable and has a 
valuable consideration to support it. 
(Hursen vy, Gavin, 162 Ill. 377.) ** * In 
construing all such contracts, however, 


| the interests of the public must be held 


paramount. * * * The public have an in- 
terest in and a right to the skill of ap- 
pellee in the business, trade or profes- 
sion in which he is the most successful 
or useful—Lanzit v: Sefton Manf. Co. 
supra,” 

. The necessary purport of the restric- 
tive covenant which it is sought to en- 
force in the present case is, that nowhere 


in the State of Illinois, for 16 years, | 


may defendants pursue the line of trade 
in which they were engaged at the time 
the contract was executed, It is at once 
obvious that the above principles are de- 
cisive of the question unless there exists 
such a state of fact that those princi- 
ples are not properly applicable. 


Counsel State Case 


Differs From Precedents 


Counsel argue that the facts as here 
admitted by demurrer are different and 
that the present case is distinguishable 
from those laying down the above rules, 
insisting-first, that the restriction in the 
Lanzit case, supra, was to an entire 
manufacturing business, whereas the re- 
striction here applies only to a particu- 
lar device, and that whereas in the 
Lanzit case it clearly appeared that 
Lanzit was deprived of,his means of 
livelihood in the field of effort in which 
he was best qualified, here the covenant- 
ing parties were thoroughly qualified in 
other respects to serve themselves and 
the public. But it appears that here, as 
well, the restriction extends, in effect, 
to an entire business. 

As to the question of ability to earn 
a livelihood and serve the public, Morris 
was president of the company and Sol 
an officer thereof. Morris was the 
holder of patents pertaining to the ar- 
ticles involved. Complainants do -not 
assert any lack of qualification upon the 
part of defendants in so far as the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling bung- 
hole appliances is concerned, nor, could 
they with propriety do so after bringing 
this suit. In any event, we find no war- 
rant for a rule of law which would make 


the decision of this case dependent upon | 


a judicial analysis of the versatility of 
defendants. : 

Nor is there substantial basis for 
counsel’s attempted distinction between 
the present case and the Union Straw- 
board case. Counsel argue that in that 


case the restriction extended throughout | 


the entire world, and that it was thus 
clearly unreasonable and void. The 





It is against | 
the policy of the State that its citizens | 
should not have the privilege of pur-| 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Accountants—Certified public accountants—Certificates—Issuance to nonresi- 
dents—Maintenance of office in State as requirement— 

The ‘South ‘Carolina Board of Examiners of Public Accountants which is 
empowered by the statutes of such State to issue certificates to nonresident 
certified public accountants did not have the power to require such an accountant 
to maintain an office in the State in order to obtain a certificate, since such a 
requirement is unreasonable and is not in keeping with the purpose of the 
statutes in requiring certificates, and since the statutes, if such a requirement 
had been imposed, would have violated the Federal Constitution by discrimi- 
nating against citizens of the United States wHo are not residents of South 
Carolina. 

James et al. v. State Board of Examiners of Public Accountants et al.; S. C. 
Sup. Ct., No. 13015, Nov. 4, 1930. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act—Proceedings—Decree enjoining en- 
forcement of award—Effect—Reopening of case by Deputy Commissioner— 

Where a proceeding was instituted in the district court to restrain the enforce- 
ment of an award of compensation under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, upon the ground that it was not supported by sub- 
stantial evidence and was therefore arbitrary and capricious, a final decree en- 
joining the enforcement of the award without providing for a rereference of the 
case to the Deputy Commissioner or for the entry of the decree without prejudice 
to a new proceeding precluded the Deputy Commissioner from reopening the case 
for the introduction by the claimant of additional testimony in support of his 
original claim based upon his condition at the time of-its original assertion. 

Rothschild & Company, Inc., et al. v. Marshall, Deputy Comr., et al.; C. C. 
A. 9, No. 6206, Oct. 27, 1930. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Sale of goods—Price discrimination—Volume of 
business—Fear that favored buyer would enter seller’s business—Reduction to 
meet competition—Failure of discrimination to lessen competition— 

Where a manufacturer of tin can containers with an annual business of $110,- 
000,000 did 30 per cent of its business in the so-called central district of the 
United States with between 1,000 and 1,500 canneries, and represented to all 
such canneries that it was charging all canneries the same price when in fact 
it was selling cans to a particular cannery at a discount of 18 per cent under 
a secret agreement providing for allowances and rebates constituting price de- 
ductions, and where such cannery purchased, during a certain period, from 
83 to 4 per cent of the manufacturer’s output, representing $11,206,702 in pur- 
chase money, and increased its business during such period more than 300 per 
cent although the business had remained almost at a standstill during the 
five years preceding the making of the contract, the manufacturer could not 
avoid liability, under the Clayton Act, to one of the other canneries which 
purchased during such period containers for only $687,951, for treble damages 
sustained by such cannery as a result of the price discrimination, on the ground 
that the discrimination was justified, as a matter of law, because of the volume 
of the favored cannery’s business, or because it feared that the favored cannery, 
unless given the price demanded, would go into the business of manufacturing 
tin cans, or because one of the manufacturer’s competitors was endeavoring to 
secure such cannery’s business and the reduction in price was therefore made 
in good faith to meet competition, or on the ground ‘that the discrimination, as 
a matter of law, did not substantially lessen competition. 

American Can Co. v. Ladoga Canning Co.; C.-C. A. 7, Nos. 4318, 4336, Oct. 


28, 1930. 


opolies—Restraint of trade—Sale of goods—Price discrimination—Interstate 
ae of containers delivered in State, but used by purchaser in inter- 
state commerce— hi oe ha 

The Clayton Act, in so far as it prohibits price discrimination by persons en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, “in the course of such commerce,” was applicable 
to the sale of tin can containers to a canning company although more than 
99 per cent of the cans were delivered in the State, where the company dis- 
tributed its canned goods in interstate commerce, and the containers were sold 
with the understanding that the company would use the containers for such 
purpose, since the words “in the course of such commerce’ cannot be narrowly 
restricted to sales made by the discriminator, but includes the commerce of 
the purchaser receiving the price discrimination. : 

American Can Co. v. Ladoga Canning Co.; C. C. A. 7, Nos. 4318, 4336, Oct. 
28, 1930. z 
Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Actions for damages—Price discrimination— 
Allowances and rebates as price deductions— : 

Where a tin can manufacturer, under a contract with a canning company, 
gave the company a credit on cans purchased immediately preceding the execu- 
tion of the contract, and allowed the company a certain sum for advertising and 
certain sums per 1,000 cans payable monthly, and permitted the company to 
use its can-closing machines without the rental charged other canning com- 
panies for the use of similar machines, the jury, in another company’s action 
against the manufacturer, under the Clayton Act, for damages sustained by 
reason of price discrimination, was justified in finding that such allowances 
and rebates were in fact price deductions. ; 

American Can Co. v. Ladoga Canning Co.: C. C. A, 7, Nos. 4318, 4336, Oct. 


28, 1930. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Actions for damages—Price discrimination— 
Measure of damages— pap +" a le tara oo 
tion under the Clayton Act for treble damages s ined by s 
ae disorianination, the rule of damages was not the difference between the 
rice charged the plaintiff and that charged plaintiff’s competitor, but was the 
prea damages suffered by reason of the discrimination including loss of busi- 
ness due to the fact that the defendant favored a competitor. 
American Can Co. v. Ladoga Canning Co.; C. C. A. 7, Nos. 4318, 4336, Oct. 


28, 1930. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Actions for damages—Evidence—Proof by cir- 


cumstantial evidence— : ai 
In an action under the Clayton Act for treble damages sustained by plaintiff 











|tion with the company, 


as the result of price discriminations by defendant in favor of a competitor of 


the plaintiff, the damages could be proved by 


circumstantial evidence. 


American Can Co. v. Ladoga Canning Co.; C. C. A. 7, Nos. 4318, 4336, Oct. 


28, 1930. 


ici i iability y i for illegal 
ipal corporations—Officers—Liability of mayor and councilmen 
ee uoe a themselves—Joint and several liability— 


The mayor and counciln . 
from receiving compensation in ad 
the city ordinance, l 
the amount of additional compensation 
committee meetings. 


Frank et al., etc., v. Read et al.; Nebr. 


Municipal corporatio 
tion—City as necessary party— 


A city was not a necessary party to an ac 
and the councilmen to recover for the city 


f a Nebraska city who were prohibited by law 
i ‘ddition to the amount of the salary fixed by 
were personally liable to the city, jointly and severally, for 


voted themselves for attendance at the 


. Sup. Ct., No. 27889, Nov. 4, 1930. 


ns—Officers—Action by taxpayers for excessive compensa- 


tion by taxpayers against the mayor 
excessive compensation, voted them- 


selves and paid on warrants approved by the mayor. 


Frank et al., ete., 


States—Boundaries—Virginia and Dist 


high and low water marks on Virginia 


The boundary line between Virginia anc 


ginia side of the Potomac River, is the 
mark, since Virginia reserved juris¢ 
from which the District d 
jurisdiction by ceding the land to t 
the District in view of the recession 0 

Washington Airport, Inc., v. Smoot 
3026, Oct.\ 21, 1930. 


v. Read et al.; Nebr 


. Sup. Ct., No. 27389, Nov. 4, 1930. 


rict of Columbia—Jurisdiction between 


side of Potomac— 


i the District of Columbia on the Vir- 


low water mark and not the high water 


liction in the compact of 1785 with Maryland 
erived its rights and did not permanently lose such 
he Government at the time of the creation of 
f the land by the United States. 


Sand and Gravel Corp.; C. C. A. 4, No. 


——— 


Summary of opinions published 
heading of “Index and Summary— 


in full text in this issue appears under the 
Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


heading of “Index and Se ee 


s not the only test of validity, and 
oon the theory that the contract was 
divisible, yeencetes to lay ve the de- 
isive principles above expressed. 
. It is ak eeeneniel that even though 
under the above authorities the contract 
here involved can not be upheld, in view 
of the great industrial and commercial 
changes which have come about, the time 
is now at hand when the rule announced 
by them no longer has reason or jus- 
tice in its support and therefore should 
be abandoned. In this connection coun- 
sel cite Diamond Match Co. v. Roeber, 


106. N. Y. 473, characterized by them) 


as a leading case, as well as other au- 
thorities, ad argue that this court should 
now adopt the rule therein expressed. 
This selfsame line of argument was 
advanced in the Lanzit case, as is evi- 
dent from the following language: “It 


is also argued that the strictness of the| 


rule laid down in the early cases has 
been greatly relaxed because of the dif- 
ferent methods and increased facilities 
of communication and of transacting 
business, enabling the merchant or man- 
ufacturer to extend his trade over 
greater areas of territory than formerly 
was possible.” The Diamond Match case 
was there considered. 


Court Ruling Governed 
By Public Policy 


In the Union Strawboard case, supra, | 
it was distinctly recognized that trade | 
and commerce are not affected by State 


lines. If the present record made a 
forceful showing that because of further 
developments in the field of commerce 


but that this; works to the public prejudice in some de- 


j|gree greater than at the time of those 
decisions, there would be more force in 
the argument that the proper action for 
|this court to take now is to depart from 
the principle of stare decisis and pro- 
mulgate a new and different doctrine. 

We see no sufficient basis upon which 
to justify yielding to the contention 
|made. If public policy does require 
|such a change'‘as that insisted upon, the 
lremedy may be found through applica- 
jtion to the Legislature. Geohegan y. 
Union Elevated Railroad Co., 266 Ill. 482; 
Ohnesorge v. Chicago City Railway Co., 
259 id. 424; Boston Store vy. American 
| Graphophone Co., 246 U. S. 8. 

It is argued that in repudiating the 
|contract, under which they received sub- 
stantial consideration, defendants have 
no standing in a court of chancery, and 
that, inasmuch’ as the defense asserted 
is an unconscionable one, the doctrine of 
stare decisis may not properly be invoked 
in their behalf. The answer to this is 
that in a situation of this kind the inter- 
est of the public, rather than the equita- 
ble standing of individual parties, is of 
determining importance. The defense is 
|not here allowed because the party rais- 
ing it is entitled to any consideration, 
;but upon principles of public policy and 
to conserve the public welfare. Fields v. 
Brown, 188 Ill. 111; Goodrich v. Tenney, 
144 id. 422, 

The decree of the superior court was 
proper, and the judgment of the appellate 
court is affirmed. 

Per Curiam: The foregoing opinion 
reperted by Mr. Commissioner Edmunds 
is hereby adopted as the opinion of the 





court, however, said that the restrictions | and industry the rule announced in the| court, and judgment is entered in accord- 
imposed were probably no greater than! Lanzit and Union Strawboard cases, and| ance therewith. 


were necessary to prevent competi-' recognized in succeeding cases, now| 


Judgment affirmed, 
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Marks Including © 


‘Rex’ Considered 4 


Bar to ‘Ointrex’ 


Trade Labels Built Around — 


Common Syllable Are Ad- 


judged to Be Deceptively | 


Similar to Purchasers 


UNITED DruG COMPANY 


Vv. 
Rex RESEARCH CORPORATION. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Opposition No. 10194 to registration of 
trade mark for medicinal preparation 
application filed Aug. 22, 1929, Seri 
No, 288870. 

B. K. FisH for United Drug Company; 
PENNIE, DAvis, MARVIN & EDMONDS 
for Rex Research Corporation. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Oct. 24, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the opposer, United Drug 
Company, of the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Trade Mark Interferences dis- 
missing the opposition and adjudging the 
applicant, Rex Research Corporation, en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
made application. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Ointrex” as a trade mark for 
a preparation for the treatment of colds 
and affections of the nose, throat, bron- 
chial tubes and lungs. 

= opposer sets up 
and use for many years prior to 
the date of the applicant’s entry 
into the field of some seven trade marks 
all including the letters “rex” upon vari- 
ous medicinal preparations, some of 
which possess descriptive properties 
similar to those upon which the appli- 
cant uses its mark. The registrations 
now owned and relied upon by opposer 
are as follows: 

No. 35503, Nov. 27, 1900, for “Rex” 
used upon dyspepsia cure; No. 932650, 
Aug. 26, 1913, for “Rexall” used upon 
shampoo paste and a remedy for diseases 
of the scalp and hair; No. 98021, June 
30, 1914, for “Rexall” used upon medi- 
cines and toilet and pharmaceutical 
preparations; No. 227882, May 17, 1927, 
for “Rexillana” used upon cough sirup; 
No. 243302, June 19, 1928, for “Agarex” 
used upon emulsion of mineral oil for lu- 
bricating the bowels; No. 252348, Feb. 
5, 1929, for “Alco-Rex” used upon rub- 
bing alcohol compound; and No. 260150 
Aug. 20, 1929, for “Rex-Salvine” us 
upon ointment for burns and cuts. 


Registrations Cited 


The opposer has taken testimony but 
the applicant has not. The latter has, 
however, entered in the record certain 
stipulations and has also set up in the 
answer a considerable number, some 17 
in all, of registrations of marks includ- 
ing the syllable “rex” to other parties 
for use upon medicinal preparations of 
various characters. 

As stated in the applicant’s brief: 

“There is no question of priority in- 
volved, nor is there any question that 
the goods on which the parties use their 
respective marks are of the same de- 
scriptive properties.” 

The applicant, on page 2 of its brief, 
fairly states the matter here in dispute 
in the following language: 

“The primary question presented is. 
whether the trade mark ‘Ointrex’, which 
applicant is seeking to register, ‘is so 
similar _to opposer’s registered trade 
marks ‘Rex,’ ‘Rexall,’ ‘Rex-Salvine,’ ‘Rex- 
illana,” ‘Agarex,’ and ‘Alco-Rex,’ as to 
be likely to lead to conflict and con- 
fusion in trade.” 

It is in evidence that the opposer com- 
pany has spent very large sums. in ad- 
vertising the line of goods to which the 
above noted trade marks have been ap- 
plied and has sold this character of goods 


adoption 


to the extent of between $2,000,000 and 


$3,000,000 annually for the years 1927, 
1928 and 1929, and is in possession of 
a good will which is estimated to be 
worth several million dollars. (Testi- 
mony of Sammons, pages 15-16, and stip. 
ulation, page 29, of opposer’s record.) 

; Confusion Probable 

It is contended by the opposer and 
the evidence seems to justify the con- 
clusion that it has built up a number 
of trade marks around this common syl- 
lable “rex.” One of these trade marks 
comprises the notation “Rex” used alone 
while some of the others use this sylla- 
ble as a prefix and still others, like 
“Agarex” and “Alco-Rex,” use this same 
syllable as a suffix. In the mark applied 
to substantially the identical goods as 
those upon which the applicant uses’ its 
mark, the opposer uses the mark “Rex- 
Salvine.” 

Considering the general class of goods 
and the variations in the trade marks 
of the opposer, all of which, as above 
indicated, include this common syllable 
“rex” used sometimes as a suffix and 
at other times as a prefix, it is apparent 
the applicant has followed substantially 
the same practice in the adoption of its 
mark, 

The notation “Ointrex” evidently would 
suggest to the average purchaser that 
the preparation was Rex ointment and 
such purchaser being familiar with the 
various marks of the opposer would be 
led to believe or think the applicant's 
preparation originated with the opposer 
and constituted one further line of goods 
produced by the latter company. It 
would seem at least probable there would 
be confusion of origin if the preparations 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 
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deral Income Tax Held to Apply 


y 


YD 


To Income of Foreign Partnership 


usiness Procedure of Concern Found to Show 


Place of Sale and 


Source of Income 


Within This Country 


* Where offers to purchase goods were 
accepted in this country by the Ameri- 
‘éan agent of a German partnership, the 


i e from such business was | tions here under consideration tis from | 
Tatncct to rede Gen- ‘sources within the United States is, there- | 


ject to Federal income tax, the 
= Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has held.. : ; 
e agent, after quoting prices to 
Bere inthe United States, transmitted 
their offers to 1 
office in South America. 
cabled the agent to accep 
offers. 

The final acts completing the sales 
were made in the United States; accord- 
ingly, the place of sale and the source 
ef income from the sales was the United 
States, the General Counsel ruled. 


This office then 
t or reject such 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8594. 
CHAREST. — An opinion is requested 
whether certain transactions of “— M 
an ave rise to income from 
Toeetes yithin the United States within 
the meaning of the Revenue Acts of 1913, 
1916, 1917 and 1918. ; 

The M Company, a copartnership or- 
ganized under German law, had its prin- 
cipal place of business in South America, 
and branch offices in many countries, 
among which were branches in the cities 
of S and T, located in this country. The 
copartnership, under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, applied in 1917 to the 
War Trade Board for a license to do 
business. 


Activities of American 


Representatives Discussed 


It therein stated that it had in the 
city of S a manager and two salesmen 
and in the city of T a manager. It de- 
scribed its import business as consist- 
jing “of importing South American wool 
and hides for manufacturers and dealers 
‘located in this country. The bulk of 
these transactions was on buying orders | 
for direct shipment to the purchasers 
against 90-day banker’s letters of 
credit.” In a letter written by A (who! 
was at one time the city of S manager 
of the M Company) it is stated as fol- 
lows: ; 
: “My duties consisted of keeping the 
M Company informed of market condi- | 
tions, to sell wool and hides for their 


e 
(See also Reg- 


Ltd., 5 B. T. A., 1248.) 
ulations 45, article 91.) 
Whether the income from the transac- 


| fore, determinable by whether the sales 
| occurred in the United States. 
as , 
,cerned, this is effected by a bargain, | 
‘agreement, or contract between the) 
‘seller and the buyer. 
itself transfer the property in the goods | 
‘from seller to buyer, but unless the | 
| goods at the time of the contract are in} 
being, and at the time specific and as-| 
certained, the contract itself will not} 
transfer the property in the goods, and, | 
even though the géods are in being and | 
| specific and ascertained at the time of 
{the contract, the contract will not trans- | 
|fer the property unless it manifests an 
‘intention so to do. 
The term “sale” in both ordinary and‘ 
legal speech is used indifferently; some- 
times to describe the sum of the acts 
which begin with the making of a con- 
|tract and end only with the final act of} 
| performance of that contract, at other! 
times to describe the bargain or contract | 
whereby the seller transfers or agrees to 
transfer the property, and at other times 
to describe the transfer of property in 
the goods from a seller to a buyer, or) 
the event or act upon the doing or oc- 
currence of which the property in the 
goods passes from seller to buyer. 


Where some of the acts or events, all; 
of which are sometimes called the sale) 
and at other times one or several of} 
which are sometimes called the sale, oc- | 
cur at geographically distant places, the 
problem arises of determining at pre- 
cisely which place the sale occurs. The! 
law is necessarily forced to choose one 
of the acts or events involved in the sale 
and describe it as the sale, and the place! 
of its occurrence as the place of sale. 


Judicial Decisions 
On Point Differ 


Hence, there is considerable diversity 
in the judicial decisions respecting what | 
is the sale, and accordingly respecting | 
what is the oes of sale. The only recon- 


The purpose and result of every sale| 
is to transfer the property in them from | 
the partnership’s principal ithe seller to the buyer. At least so far} 
commercial transactions are con-} 


This contract may } 


| Federal: 


SYLLABI are 
Index and File Cards, 


| 


Index and Digest — ee iL 
Tax Decisions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


. 


and filed for reference. 


Nonresident aliens—Sale of personal property—Place of sale— 


The taxpayer was a copartnership organized under German laws and having 
its principal place of business in South America, Its practice was for its princi- 


1 office to cable the quantity and prices of hides and wool offered for sale to 
its representative in the United States, by whom these offers would. be submitted 


to prospective buyers in the United States. 


Bids received were cabled to the 


principal office by its representative, who, upon receipt of cable acceptance, sent 
a letter to the purchaser confirming the ‘sale on account of the taxpayer. 
The place of the sales described and the source of the income therefrom were 


the United States. 


General :Counsel’s Memorandum 2467 


Recommended that Office Decision 11 


126); I. T. 2068 (C. B. III-2, 164) be modified or revoked.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


C. M. 8594.)—V U. S. Daily, 2760, Nov. 


The entire net income of all business carried on in the United 
States by the taxpayer was taxable under the Revenue Act of 1913. The entire 
net income received from all sources within the United States was taxable under 
the Revenue Acts of 1916, 1917, and 1918. ¢ 

The case of Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas v, Collector (279 U. S., 
306) is conclusive that for determining the place of sale in deciding the source 
of income the substance of the sale is the agreement to sell. 


(C, B. VII-2, 188) and all other memo- 


randa of the General Counsel inconsistent herewith are modified or revoked. 


00 (C. B. 5, 118) I. T. 1569 (C._B. ne 


4 


8, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 7. 
Oscar E. Rehm, Docket No. 20633. _ 

Where petitioner was engaged in 
trading in securities and was also 
president of a stock and bond broker- 
age company, held that the loss sus- 
tained by petitioner in his personal 
tradings constituted a “net loss.” 

Bula E. Croker, Docket No. 32381. 

1. Taxpayer and her husband were 
the owners of real estate, some of 
which he had conveyed to her and 
some of which was owned jointly, 
and they had been engaged in buying 
and selling lands and_ securities. 
Taxpayer’s stepson instituted a suit 
to have taxpayer’s husband declared 
incompetent and the transfers to 
taxpayer set aside, during the pend- 
ency of which suit said property was 
tied up. Held, attorney’s fees paid 
by the taxpayer for defense of said 
suit are not deductible as ordinary 
and necessary expenses of carrying 
on a trade or business. 

2. In deciding that such an outlay 
is not deductible as an expense it is 
not necessary to decide that it is 
either a deductible “personal, living 
or family expense” or a capital ex- 
penditure. 4 | 

The Adjustment Bureau of St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Docket Nos. 
32416, 42717. | 

Business League, Exemption. The | 

petitioner was incorporated for the 


purpose of and engaged in the busi- 
ness of a general adjustment and 
mercantile collection agency and 
more particularly the work of gath- 
ering and disseminating mercantile 
and credit information, of acting as 
agent and representative of others in 
collecting and litigating claims, of 
holding, selling, encumbering and 
realizing upon real and _ personal 
property in the adjustment and set- 
tlement of claims and of bankrupt 
concerns, and of auditing accounts. 
Petitioner charged fees designed to 
produce a profit over the cost of all 
services rendered, Its net profits 
were used to maintain a surplus and 
to enable it to render valuable serv- 
ices at cost and less than cost or 
entirely gratis to members of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men 
which nonprofit and-nonbusiness or- 
ganization held all of petitioner’s 
capital stock, exeept qualifying 
shares, and controlled petitioner by 
the election of its directors. Held, 
that during 1925, 1926, and 1927, pe- 
titioner was not exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax as a business league 
within the meaning of section 231 
(7) of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926, under authority of Northwest- 
ern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 37 
Fed. (2d) 880. 


|} adopted in 1924. 
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Kansas Answers 
Plea in Bank 
Tax Litigation 


Supreme Court of State Is! 
Asked by Comimission to 
Declare Mortgage Regis- 
tration Law Invalid 


State of Kansas: 


AurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Bring 
PusLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 


* f 


Tax Proposals Fail |\State and Federal 


In New H ampshire 


Voters Reject Five Measures to 
Amend Constitution 
Of State 


State of New Hampshire: 
; Concord, Nov. 7. 
One of the five constitutional amend- 
ments defeated at the election on Nov. 
4 would have permitted the imposition 
of an estate tax and another would have 
increased the power of the Legislature 
in granting exemptions under an income- 
tax law. 
The five proposals, all of which failed 





Topeka, Nov. 7. 

The Kansas State Tax Commission, 
through its attorney; C. B. Randall, on 
Nov. 4 filed in the State Supreme Court 
an answer to suits filed by banks and | 
building and loan associations seeking, 
to restrain the Commission from inciud- 
ing certain securities in making valua- 


| 


: ° jt 
tions of shares of stocks for taxation parts of items in any legislative bill ap-| 


| purposes. (V U. S. Daily, 2329.) 
| Mr. Rané@all asks the court to declare | 
| unconstitutional the mortgage registra- | 
;} tion law, thus returning Kansas _ to the 
|same basis for taxation it occupied be- 
fore the constitutional amendments per- 
mitting the taxation of intangibles were 


Petitioners Contentions | 


According to Mr. Randall, the banks, | 
investment companies, building and loan 
associations and other corporations are 
|contending in suits already filed that 
when their capital and surplus are en- 
tirely or in part invested either in regis- 
tered mortgages pr in tax-exempt bonds 
these investments should be deducted 
from the assessed value fixed for capital 
; and surplus of the corporation. The real | 
estate and furniture, being tangible; 
property, are taxed separately from the 
| capital and sufplus. | 
| .“If the corporations win the suits,” | 
Mr. Randall stated orally, “a total of 
$100,000,000 worth of property would be 
taken off the tax rolls. 

The Tax Commission issued a formal 

|; statement with its answer. The state- 
| ment follows in full text: 
; “The State of Kansas alleges that the 
| mortgage registration law is in violation 
|of the Constitution of the State of Kan- 
sas and is null and viod in that said law 
is in conflict with the following provi- | 
sion of the Constitution: 

“‘The Legislature shall provide for a 
|uniform and equal rate of assessment | 








[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


of adoption, were as follows: 

1. Do you approve of giving the General 
Court power to provide for voting by ab- 
sentees at, biennial elections? 

2. Do u approve of empowering the 
Legislature to impose an estate tax equal 
to such credit as may be allowed by Federal 
estate legislation? 

3. Do you approve of giving the Governor 
he right to disapprove or reduce items or 


propriating money? 


4. Do you approve of giving the Gen- | 


eral Court power to exempt from any in- 
come tax so much income as they deem 
just, provided that no tax upon income 
shall be assessed at a rate greater than 
the average rate of taxation? 

5. Do you approve of electing members 


|of the House of Representatives upon a/| 


basis of one representative for the first 600 
inhabitants of any town, ward or place, and 
an additional representative for each addi- 
tional 1,500 inhabitants, provided that a 
town, ward or place having less than 600 


inhabitants may elect a representative a| 
proportionate part of the time but not less | 


than once in 10 years? 


Enactment of Income Tax 


Law Urged in Vermont 


State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Noy. 7. 
The enactment of an income tax law, 
the repeal of the present intangible tax 
and a special- study of the taxation of 
utilities, especially hydroelectric com- 
panies, are among the recommendations 
submitted to Governor Weeks by the tax 
investigation commission appointed un- 
der a resolution of the 1929 Legislature. 
The Committee proposes a rate of 6 
per cent on income from intangibles and 
a 3 per cent rate on other income, in- 
cluding that earned by corporations. 
Reduction on deposits of mutual sav- 


| ings banks, savings banks and trust com- 


panies, trust companies and savings de- 
partments of national banks from 7 to 5 
mills is suggested. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


vi 


Tax Cases Filed 
‘InSupreme Court 


Supplemental Brief Also In- 
volves Question of Special 
Assessments Because of 
Abnormal Conditions 


Two additional Federal tax cases and 
one additional State tax case have been 
docketed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Supplemental brief has 
been filed in one Federal case. The 
numbers and titles are as follows : 

No. 489. Enameled Metals Co. v. Com- 
missioner. Supplemental brief filed in- 
viting attention to Ryan Car Co. v. U. 
S. '(V. U. S. Daily 2697). The Circuit 
Court held that it had no jurisdiction to 
review, a decision of the Board f Tax 
Appeals upholding the Commissioner in 
refusing to grant a special assessment 
owing to abnormal conditions affecting 
invested capital. The Ryan case “re- 
sults in a conflict of authority in the 
circuit courts of appeals,” the supple- 
mental brief asserts. 

Community Income Question 

No. 518. United States v. Malcolm. 
Certificate from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Certified 
question relates to community income 
of husband and wife domiciled in Cali- 
fornia. 

No. 535. Commissioner v. Northern 
| Trust Co., Executor. Certiorari to the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
| Circuit which held for the taxpayer and 
{ruled that where the decedent had set 
up an irrevocable trust in which sh - 
iserved only a life estate, the proms 
in the trust,should not have been ih- 
cluded in the gross estate for purposes 
of computing the Federal estate tax 
under the 1921 act. 

“The decision of this court in May v. 
Heiner,” (V U. S. Daily 486) the Gov- 
ernment’s petition says, “is open to the 
interpretation that, looking at the terms 
|of the irrevocable deed of trust in that 
|case, as of the time. of its execution, 
under the provisions of which Mrs. May 
disposed of the immediate right to pos- 
, Session or enjoyment, subject only to a 
1possible reversionary interest, and ir- 
revocably disposed of the estate by title, 
it can not be said that when she ex- 
ecuted this deed she intended that the 
|transfer take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after her death, so that 
whether she predeceased Mr. May or not 
;made no difference. Under that inter- 





account in the United States and Can-| cjjing principle to be deduced from the 
ada, and to buy any goods they ordered | decisions is that the act or event having 
for export, until the arrival of B iN the most cogent relationship to the legal 
1916, when he took the export end off’ issue presented for resolution in a par-| 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


pretation, the instant case is not af- 
fected by the decision in May v. Heiner.” 


State Tax Case Docketed 


Estate of Robert Oglesby 


Estate of Robert Oglesby, Herman D. 
Cornell, Executor, Tulsa, Okla. An over- 





itions th f, by the plaintiff’s| transfer in the future of the property in 
Le , 7 | goods, and expressly distinguishing be- 
The court said: | tween the contractual phase, and deter- 


my hands. ; 

“A typical transaction of the import 
business into the United States would 
take place as follows: I would receive 
a cable from the M Company offering a 
certain quantity of merchandise (hides 
or wool) at a certain price. I would sub- 
mit these offerings to the various clients 
and cable the highest price obtainable 
for whatever quantity the client chose to | 
bid on. In reply to this I would receive 
a cable accepting or rejecting the prop- 
osition. 

“If the business was accepted, I would 
send a letter to the purchaser confirming , 
the sale for account of the M Company. 

“The terms of payment were 90 days’ 
drafts against confirmed letter of credit 
through a first class banking house. 

“The client in his turn would cause 
his bank to open this letter of credit in 
favor of the M Company. Up/to Au-| 
gust, 1914, all these credits were invari- 
ably in pounds sterling on a London 
bank. From then on they were dollar 
credits on United States banks or bank- 
ers, even when opened through Canada, | 
where a large part of the hide business 
was done.” 

The city of S manager of the copart- 
nership, upon the receipt of a cable from 
the South American office-of the copart- 
nership, stating the quantity and price 
of the hides and wool offered for sale, 
would submit these quantities and prices 
to prospective buyers in the United 
States. The city of S manager would 
then receive a bid from _ prospective 
buyers of the highest price they were 
willing to pay for specified quantities. 
These bids the manager would transmit 
by cable to the South American office 
and upon receipt of a cable “accepting or 
rejecting the proposition” the city of S 
manager would, “if the business was ac- 
cepted * send a letter to the 
purchaser confirming the sale on account 
of the M Company.” 


Income Considered 
To Be Subject to Tax 


Congress may, if it chooses, levy a 
tax upon all income derived by a non- 
resident from the United States. (De- 
Ganay v. Lederer, 250 U. S., 376.) The 
Revenue Act of 1913 lays a tax “upon 
the entire net income from all property 
owned, and of every business, trade, or 
profession carried on in the United 
States by persons residing elsewhere.” 
(Section II-A, subdivision 1, made ap- 
plicable to partnerships by Section II-D, 
third paragraph.) (See also Section 
II-B.) The M Company was admittedly 
carrying on business in the United States 
during the taxable years 1913, 1914, and 
1915, and accordingly the entire net in- 
come of all business carried on in the 
United States by it during such years, 
including, of course, that from trans- 
actions of the type here presented, is 
subject to tax as prescribed by the 
Revenue Act of 1913. 

A somewhat different issue is pre- 
sented under the Revenue Acts of 1916, 
1917, and 1918. These atts lay a tax 
“upon t entire net income received 
* * * frém all sources within the United 
States by every individual, a_nonresi- 
dent alien.” (Section 1(a) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1916, made applicable to co- 
partnerships by section 8 of the Revenue 
Act of 1916, as amended by section 1204, 
Revenue Act of 1917, and section 213(c), 
Revenue Act of 1918, made applicable to 
topartnerships by section 218, Revenue 
Act of 1918.) 


Fixing Place of Sale 
Said to Raise Problem 


Under these acts the Attorney General 


of the United States has ruled that the) 


entire profit made by a foreign corpora- 
tion from the sale in the United States 
of merchandise produced or purchased 
outside the United States is taxable in- 
gome “from sources within the ‘United 
- States.” (Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Jan. 21, 1924, 34 Ops. A. G., 93, 
and of Nov. 3, 1920, 32 Ops. A. G., 336, 
accepted and applied by T. D. 3576, C, B. 
Iil-1, 211, and T. D. 3111, C. B. 4, 280; 
0, D. 651, C. B. 3, 265.) The Board of 
Tax Appeals has taken,the same view. 
Birkin v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. A., 402; 
ppeal of Yokohama, Ki-Ito Kwaisha, 


h 


ticular field is deemed the sale, and the 
place where that act or event occurs is 
deemed the place of sale. 


Thus, in the field of constitutional law, 
where the jurisdiction of the United 
States or of one of its constituent States 
is in question, the substance of the sale 
is deemed the contract between the seller 
and buyer under which the property in 
the goods is either presently or ulti- 
mately transferred. Thus in Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. v. Sims (191 U. S.,} 
441, 447) the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

“A sale really consists of two separate 
and distinct elements: First, a contract 
of sale, which is completed when the 
offer is made and accepted; and, second, 
a delivery of the property, which may | 
precede, be accompanied by, or follow 
the. payment of the price, as may have | 
been agreed upon between the parties. | 
The substance of the sale is the agree- 
ment to sell and its acceptance.” 


In that case the court held that the 
bargain is made and the contract of sale 
completed as such when the contract to! 
sell is made, even though the property 
in the goods is not transferred until 
after shipment, delivery, and payment. 
(See also Robbins v. Shelby County Tax- 
ing District, 120 U. S. 489; Asher v.| 
Texas, 128 U. S. 129; Brennan v. Titus- 
ville, 153 U. S. 289; Caldwell v. North! 
Carolina, 187 U. S., 622; Dozier v. Ala-| 
bama, 218 U. S. 4124; Crenshaw v. Ar-| 
kansas, 227 U. S. 389.) Again, in Rearick 

Pennsylvania (203 U. S., 507, 512), 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Commerce among the several States” 
is a practical conception not drawn from 
the “witty diversities’ ([Yaites v 
Gough] Yelv., 33) of the law of sales. 
(Swift & Co. v. United States, 196 U. S. 
375, 398, 399.) The brooms were spe 
cifically appropriated to specific con- 
tracts, in a practical, if not in a tech-! 
nical sense.” 

In determining the nature of a sale and! 
its relation to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government, or of one of the constit- 
uent States, the courts look to the essen- | 
tial character of the transaction rather 
than to its incidents. (Western Union| 
Tel. Co. v. Foster, 247 U. S., 105; Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. v. Sabine! 
Tram Co., 227 U. S., 111.) As respects a 
sale of goods, technical rules as to the 
passing of title and the assumption of 
risk have no bearing in determining the 
jurisdictional question. (American Ex- 
press Co. v. Iowa, 196 U. S., 133. 
(See also Superior Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 
50 S. Ct., 169.) 


Other Meaning Attached 
To Word ‘Sale’ 


On the other hand, the word “sale” is 


’ 


“While the stipulation states that the | mining that the contractual phase is the 
merchandise was ‘sold’ in the United 
States by petitioner’s agency there, this 
statement can not be taken without quali- 
fication: it must be read with the limita- 
tion immediately following, that such 
sales were ‘subject to confirmation and 
absolute control as to price and other | 
terms and conditions’ by petitioner’s | 
Philippine branch. It does not appear | 
whether the confirmation was, in eaco| 
case, given by the Philippine branch di-| 
rect to the buyer or was otherwise the | 
final act consummating the sales within | 
the Philippine Islands, or whether, as the 
trial court and petitioner seem to have 
assumed, it was a mere approval or rati- 
fication of the negotiations had by _peti- 
tioner’s American agent, and authority to 
him to corffirm or otherwise complete the | 
sales in the United States. Certainly, if | 
the former, the final acts of petitioner 
making effective the sales, which were 
the source of the profit, took place 
in the Philippine Islands as an incident to | 
and part of its business conducted there. | 
(See Holder v. Aultman, 169 U. S., 81, 
89; Llovd Thomas Co. v. Grosvenor, 144 
Tenn., 349; Charles A. Stickney Co. v. 
Lynch, 163 Wis., 353: Shuenfeldt v. 
Junkermann, 20 Fed., 357.) 

“If, in fact. the sales were thus made 
in the Philippine Islands, we think it un- | 
important whether the merchandise sold 
was exported before or after its sale; it 
could not be seriously contended, and, in- 
deed, petitioner does not contend, that a} 
profit derived from such transactions | 
would not be subject to the tax. For, in 
such a case, the entire transaction result- 
ing in a profit, with the exception of the 
negotiations in the United States preced- 
ing the sale, would have taken place in! 
the Philippines. Instead, petitioner asks | 
us to construe the stipulation so as to} 
bring it within the ruling of the Attorney | 
General applied to a state of facts where 
every act affecting the sale took place| 
outside the taxing jurisdiction. The am- 
biguous phraseology of the stipulation 
failing to disclose precisely how the busi- 
ness was done, we may not speculate as 
to its actual character. (See Cochran v. 
United States, 254 U. S., 387. 393.)” 


Contract Termed 


Decisive Factor 


The decision is conclusive that the tech- 
nical rules as to the passing of the prop- 
erty in the goods and the assumption of 
risk are not determinative of the place of 
sale and the source of income from the 
sale of goods. The essential character of 
the transaction—the contract of sale—is 
the decisive factor in determining the 
place of sale for the purpose of determin- 
ing the source of income. 

This is made clear by, first, the un- 
equivocal statement of the court that the| 


| 


| 
| 


| pective buyers. 
| designate to the representative of the M 


| thus designated by the prospective buyer 


decisive one. Compania General de Ta- 
bacos de Filipinas v. Collector is, there- 
fore, conclusive that, for the purpose of 
determining the place of sale so far as 
this is decisive of the source of income, 
“the substance of the sale is the agree- | 
ment to sell.” (Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. v. Sims, 191 U. S., 441, 447.) | 


Change for Previous 


Rulings Indicated 


The rulings published as I. T. 1569, G. | 
C. M. 2467, O. D./1100, and I. T. 2068,| 
being inconsistent with this. decision of 
the Supreme Court, require modification 
or reversal. = . @ 

In the instant case, the course of busi- 
ness is for the representative of the M 
Company in the United States to offer 
merchandise at certain prices to pros- 
The buyers thereupon 


| 
| 


Company within the United States the 
goods, and the prices at which, they are 
willing to buy. The quantities and prices 


to the representative of the M Company 
constitute offers to buy. The representa- 
tive of the M Company thereupon cables 
this information to the South American 
headquarters of his firm, and they cable 
back to the representative (not to the 
prospective buyer who is the offeror) | 
their acceptance or rejection of the offer. | 

Only when -the representative in the 
United States of the M Company trans- 
mits to the prospective buyer the firm’s 
acceptance is there any acceptance or any 


| sessments of income tax, penalty and in- 


| 
Clement O. Miniger 


Clement O. Miniger, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


|} An overassessment of income tax and | r - te 
interest, together with allowance for|@mount of $118,514.82 is caused by the) turned certain personal property located 
| court costs, is determined in favor of the | 


taxpayer as follows: 1921, $147,325.37 
overassessment; $431.69 allowance. 

The overassesment and allowance re- | 
sult from the decision of the District 
Court of the United States, Northern Dis- 
arict of Ohio, Western Division, in the 
instant case, Clement O. Miniger v. U. G. 
Denman, Administrator, with the will an- 
nexed of Charles H. Nauts, deceased (un- 
reported). 

r R. A. Corroon & Co. 


R. A. Corroon & Company, New York. 
Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1919, $1,819.40; 1920, 
$18,401.53. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 17759. 


Vincent Bendix, Chicago 


Vincent Bendix, Chicago, Ill. Overas- | 


1 


terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1917, $4,990.19; 
1919, $15,435.19. 

The overassessments result from the 
collection of deficiencies in tax, together 
with penalties and interest thereon, 
after the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation provided therefor. Sec- 
tion 607, Revenue Act of 1928; Bowers v. 
New York and Albany Lighterage Com- 





contract. When and where he transmits 
the “letter to the purchaser confirming 
the sale for account of the M Company,” 
a contract of sale is there and then made, 
and it is under and in performance of 
that contract that the property in the 
goods is transferred, No communication 
or transmittal of an acceptance by the M 
Company to their agent in the United 
States could constitute an acceptance of 
any offer made by an American buyer, 
and, therefore, at the most, the contract 
or contracts were made within the United 
States. 


The sales in the instant case are, there- 
fore, the substantial equivalent of the 
second alternative stated by the court in 
Compania General de Tabacos de Fili- 
pinas v. Collector, namely, the sales being 
“subject to confirmation and absolute con- 
| trol as to price and other terms and con- 
ditions” by the seller’s South American 
office, “the confirmation was, in each case, 
* * * a mere approval or ratification of 
the negotiations had by * * [the 
seller’s] American agent, and authority | 
to him to confirm or otherwise complete | 
the sales in the United States.” 


Thus, jn the instant case, the final acts | 


} 


frequently’ particularly in the law of) place where the goods are when the prop- 
sales, used to describe “the transfer of | erty in them is transferred is immaterial, 
property from one person to another for' the court saying “If, in fact, the sales 


of the seller incident to the sales, the final 
acts making effective the sales, and the 
|confirmation or completion of the sales, 


a consideration of value.” (Arnold vy. 
North American Chemical Co., 232 Mass., | 
196, 122 N. E., 283.) (Sales act, section 
1(2); cf. section 1, English sale of goods | 
act.) In Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Sup- 
ply Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, v. United | 
States (50S. Ct., 419) the Supreme Court | 
used the word in this latter sense. Fora! 
collection of cases using the word as) 
meaning the contract, see Williamson et | 
al. v. Berry (8 How., 495, 544), and for 
collection of cases using the word in both 
and various other meanings see note, 44 
L. R. A. (N.S.), page 437. 

In determining the source of income 
from the sale of goods, the question is 
presented whether the essential character 
of the transaction is decisive, or whether 
the technical rules as to the passing of 
thie property in the goods and the as- 
; sumption of risk are decisive. 


/ 

This issue was presented to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in! 
Compania General de Tabacos de Fili-| 
pinas v. Collector (279 U. S., 306), under | 
section 10, Philippine Income Tax Law, | 


in every substantial particular the same|erence to four cases, none of which | who have been appointed to make a sur- | 


as the corresponding provisions of the | 
Revenue Act of 1916, Revenue Act of | 
1917, and Revenue Act of 1918. The case | 
was presented on a stipulation reciting | 
that the merchandise “was sold in the} 
United States by the agency therein of | 
the plaintiff’s Philippine branch, the sale 
| being subject to confirmation and abso- 
lute control as to price and other terms 


were thus made in the Philippine Islands, | °¢¢urred in the United States, and, ac- 
we think it is unimportant whether the | Cordingly, it is the opinion of this office 
merchandise sold' was exported before| that, under the circumstances of this 
or after its sale’; second, the language |°@8¢, the place of the sales and the 
used by the court is appropriate only to|S°urces of the income from ,the sales 
the contractual phase of a sale, not to the | Were the United States. : 
property passing phase. In view of the foregoing} General 
Thus, “confirmation and absolute con-|Counsel’s Memorandum 2467 and all 
trol as to price and other terms and con- | Other memoranda of this office inconsist- 
ditions” “whether the confirmation was, | ent herewith are modified or revoked. It 





pany (273 U. S. 346). 
Estate of L. S. Clough 


Estate of Levi S. Clough, Allison C. 
Clough et al., Executors, Warren, Pa. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1923, $1,010.88; 1924, 
$20,419.88; 1925, $1,164.06. 

The overassessments for the year 
1923 and 1924 are made pursuant to the 
final orders of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant 
case for these years, Docket Nos. 22316 
and 29721. 

The overassessment for the year 1925 
is caused by the elimination from the re- 
ported income of the profit on the sale of 
certain shares of the capital stock of a 
domestic corporation since, after an ex- 
amination of the taxpayer’s accounts and 
records and a comprehensive review in 
the Bureau of all relevant facts, it is de- 
termined that the disposition of the stock 
constituted a gift and not a sale. Sec- 
tion 213 (a), Revenue Act of 1926, and 


| 


Estate of J. J. Sullivan 


Estate of Jeremiah J. Sullivan, John 
J. Sullivan et al., executors, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $99,405.64. 

Of the overassessment $99,339.68 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of setcion 301(b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return, Article 9(a),* Regu- 
lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $65.96 is due to the remis- 





in each case, given by the Philippine|i% Tecommended that 0. D. 1100, I. T. 
branch direct to the buyer or was other- | 1569, and I, T. 2068 be modified or re- 
wise the final act consummating the sales | V°Ked. 

within the Philippine Islands, or whether | 
* * * it was a mere approval or ratifica- | 
tion of the negotiations had by petition- | 
er’s American agent, and authority to 
him to confirm or otherwise complete the 
sales in the United States” and “the final 
acts of petitioner making effective the} 
sales” contemplate the process of con- | 
tracting in respect of trarisferring the wail . 

property in goods, not the eeaaaie of | Governor of Georgia, L. G, Hardman, . 
actually transferring the property in decision whether or not to call a special 
goods; third, the conclusion of the court; session of the Legislature will not be 
is immediately followed by specific ref-| made until after the business engineers 


Georgia Is Considering 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 7. 


According to an oral statement by the 


concerns in the least the actual trans-| vey of Georgia’s State government sub- 
fer of property in goods, but each of| mit their report. 

which concerns the making of a contract} A report filed a few days ago by Dr. 
and the place where the acts requisite to| Harley L. Lutz, who was commissioned 
the formation of a contract occur (ex-|by Governor Hardman to survey 


press distinction being taken between the| Georgia’s financial status, recommended | 


place where the contract is made‘and the|an extraordinary session to enact into 
place where it is to be performed), two of law several proposed changes in the tax 
the cases involving contracts for the, and financial system, 


Changes in Tax System 


sion of interest assessed on a deficiency 
}in tax, since the determination of an 
overassessment results in a proportion- 
'ate reduction of the interest. 


Estate of Beaumont Parks 


Estate of Beaumont Parks, First Na- 
tional Bank of Whiting et al., Executors, 
| Whiting, Ind. An overassessment of es- 
| tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
|termined in the amount of $20,765.08. 

A portion of the overassessment in the 
amount of $20,704.42 is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
;Sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
| . The balance of the overassessment in 
, the amount.of $60.66 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deduetidns repre- 
| senting claims against the estate paid 
| subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate ‘tax return. Section 303 (a) (1), 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 29, Regula- 
tions 70, 
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assessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $138,266.94. 

the above overassessment the 


allowance of a credit under 


the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), 


Revenue Act 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of 
amounting to $19,752.12 results from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
the executor’s commission, attorneys’ 
fees and taxes incurred and paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return, since after a careful inves- 
tigation of all the facts and circum- 
stances, it is ascertained that the 
amounts claimed as deductions therefor 
in determining the net estate on the re- 
turn were understated. Section 303(a) 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 33, 
34 and 37, Regulations 70. 


Estate of John C. Eisele 


Estate of John C. Eisele, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company et al., executors, 
Newark, N. J. An overassessment of 


estate tax in favor of the taxpayer isj 


determined in the amount of $145,000. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), 
of 1926 representing the amount of State 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70.. 


Estate of Edward J. Dunn 
Estate of Edward J. Dunn, 
O’Connor Dunn and Laura Moriarty 
Whitfield, executrices, Elmira, N. Y. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $783,501.62. 


The overassessment is caused by the| 


allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301%b), Revenue Act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Edwin S. Bayer 

Estate of Edwin S. Bayer, Walter T. 
Stern et al., Executors, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $23,836.51. 

Of the overassessment $23,830.91 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301 (b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


to the filing of the Federal estate tax | 
|the regulations proniulgated thereunder. | return. 


Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $5.60 is due to the remis- 
sion of interest assessed on a deficiency 
in tax, since the determination of an 
overassessment results in a proportion- 
ate reduction of the interest. 


R. M. and Marie Fremont 


R. M. and Marie Fremont, Bell, Calif. 
Overassessments of income tax, penal- 
ties and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1924, 
$12,244,97; 1925, $78,590.51. 

The overassessments represent abate- 
ments of deficiencies in tax, ad valorem 
penalties and interest, summarily as- 
sessed under the provisions of section 
279, Revenue Act of 1926, since, after 
a supplemental ‘investigation, it is de- 
termined that the arbitrary method used 
in a prior audit to compute the taxable 
net incomes greatly overstated the cor- 
rect taxable net incomes within the pur- 
view of sections 212, Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926. 


Estate of Thomas Manville 


Estate of Thomas Franklyn Manville, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, 
executor, New York, N. Y. An overas- 
sessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $118,941.96. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction representing 
the value of certain property forming a 
part of the gross estate which is identi- 
fied as having been received or as having 
been exchanged for property received @y 
the decendent by bequest from a prior de- 
cedent who died within five years pre- 
vious to the death of the decedent since; 
after further consideration and confer- 


Revenue Act! 


Julia | 


; No. 506. George W. Baker v. State 
|of New Mexico. Appeal from the New 
| Mexico Supreme Court which held 
; against the taxpayer. The taxpayer re- 


| in that State and in due course an as- 
| sessment was made. Later the taxpayer 


|of 1926, representing State inheritance |sold the property and removed from the 


| State. While a nonresident he was per- 
| sonally served within the State in an 
;action to recover a/ personal judgment 
| “To enforce such a liability against 
him,” the appellant contends, “would 
constitute a denial of due process of 
law and a denial of the equal protection 
of the law, in violation of’ the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.” 


Rex’ Trade Marks Prevent 
Registration of ‘Ointrex’ 


[Continued from Page 7.) 

of both parties appeared in the same 
| market, 
| The applicant has vigorously con- 
| tended that so many other parties have 
registered trade marks which include 
the syllable “rex” -that the public has 
become so far educated in distinguish- 
ing different goods by other features 
than this common syllable that confu- 
sion would be unlikely. Further, the 
applicant presses the view that the op- 
poser has permitted other registrations 
|and presumably the marketing of goods 
/under such registered trade marks and 
|is now estopped from claiming any ex- 
clusive right to a syllable when used 
with suggestive Words of the character 
adopted by the applicant. 

The evidence submitted on behalf of 
| the opposer indicates that it began busi- 
ness prior to any of the registrations 
submitted in the applicant’s answer, but 
in any event the first two, registered in 
1896 and 1899, have expired and were 
not renewed. As to the remaining reg- 
istrations, they all bear dates  subse- 
quent to the date of the entrancé of 
the opposer in the field with at least 
some of its registered marks, and there 
jis no evidence of the extent of use of 
such registered marks upon thg goods 
to which they are stated to be applied. 

The witness Frolich, in answer to 
XQs. 7, 8 and 9, and the witness Lind- 
strum, in answer to Qs. 2 to 11, fairly 
establish that there is now very little, 
if any, use made,of these marks upon 
goods actually on the market. It is be- 
lieved in penceuncete these registrations 
can not be heldvto narrow the rights 
of the opposer in.the instant proceeding, 


Examiner Reversed 


In view of the extent of use by. 
opposer of the various marks, all Mit 
upon or around this syllable “rex,” upon 
this class of goods, it is not seen why 
| the applicant should have adopted this 
|same syllable in its mark upon goods 
of this character. Having all the field 
before it from which to select its mark, 
it would seem it should not have adopted 
one containing this particular syllable 
common to the opposer’s marks. If 
there is doubt it must be, following the 
usual rule, resolved against the news 
comer. It is believed confusion of origin 
is probable. Malone v. Horowitz, 399 O, 
G. 416, 44 F, (2d) .414, C. C. P. A. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences dismissing the ops 
position is reversed, the opposition’ is 
sustained, and it is adjudged the appli-« 
cant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 
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ences held in the Bureau, it is detere 
mined that this deduction was; errone- 
ously disallowed by the Bureau in a prior 
audit of the case as such property was 
included in the value of the estate of the 
prior decedent and subjected to an es- 
tate tax under the provisions of a prior 
Revenue Act. Section 303 (a) (2), Reve 
enue Act of 1924; articles 41, 42 and 43, 
Regulations 70; Rodenbough v. United 
States (25 Fed (2d) 13). 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ment the taxpayer has agreed to the 
ismissal of a suit instituted in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York for the 
recovery of estate tax in an amount in 
excess of the above overassessment, 





the overassessment| against him for the amount of the tax. 
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Maneuvers During Last Year 





Have Been ‘Highly Satis- 
factory,’ Annual Report 
On Service States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with the use and value of motorized 
units.” 
The authorized summary of the Chief’s 


report, made available by the Department | 


of V’ar, follows in full text: 

While the authorized strength of the 
Cavalry is 8,315, its actual recruiting 
strength has been limited to 8,078. Un- 
der date of July 1, 1930, The Adjutant 
General advised this office that, effective 
July 1, 1930, the recruiting allotment 
would be reduced to 7,974 men. 


The authorized strength of the Cavalry | 


in 1920 was 20,000 enlisted men. The 
present authorized strength is 8,315 men 
(actual recruiting strength, 7,974), or a 


reduction of 58 per cent during the 10-| 


year period. 
Two-squadron Regiment 


Further experimentation with the two- 
squadron regiment, peace-time organiza- 
tion, confirms the wisdom of our three- 
Squadron war strength organization. 

General training. (a) During the cur- 
rent year the Cavalry has been most for- 
tunate in its opportunities for extensive 
maneuver training. , 

During October, the Cavalry Division, 
less the Fifth Cavalry but with the Tenth 
Cavalry attached, carried out extensive 
nigpneuvers in the vicinity of Fort Bliss, 
Téxas. 

In May, 1930, the First Brigade, less 
the First Cavalry but with the Twelfth 
Cavalry and Troop A, First Armored 
Car Squadron, attached, participated in 
combined maneuvers with the Second Di- 
vision in the vicinity of Fullerton, Tex. 

The beneficial results accruing from 
improved instruction in riding and care 
of animals was evinced by the rapid rate 
of march maintained. On many occa- 
sions regiments moved at better than 7 
miles an hour for distances up to 40 
miles, while on several occasions marches 
in excess of 50 miles a day were carried 
out without unduly distressing the 
horses. 

For the period from March, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930, covering the disturbances 
on the Mexican border and maneuvers, 
the following long marches were made by 
cavalry units: Ist Cavalry, 700 miles; 7th 
@vavalry, 460 miles; 8th Cavalry, 300 
miles; 10th Cavalry, 570 miles; 5th Cav- 
alry, 700 miles; 12th Cavalry, 600 miles. 

4, In addition to the above-mentioned 
fnaneuvers, Cavalry units in the Third 
and Fourth Corps areas had the advan- 
tage of combined training with the other 
arms, which included a march of about 
600 miles by the 6th Cavalry. 

c. In all regiments the year has been 
yuiarked by the added emphasis given 
to practice marches, both day and night, 
under all-sorts of weather conditions. 
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Motor Equipment | 
Found Valuable | 
By Cavalry Units' 


Progress in Study 
Of Soil Corrosion 


| 
| 


| 

Bureau of Standards Says New 

Tests Confirm Previous | 
Conclusions 


The work of the underground corro- 
sion section of the Bureau of Standards 


during 1930 has covered several lines of 
study of corrosion and protective coat- 
ings, according to a recent statement by 
K. H. Logan, in charge of the work. A 
test of 46 protective coatings has been 
started by the research association of 
the American Petroleum Institute. The 
American Gas Association’s research as- 
soviate has obtained considerable data 
on the properties and performance of 
the 42 kinds of protective coatings, tests 
of which he started in 1929. 

About 3,000 samples of ferrous and 
nonferrous pipe materials and of metal- 
lic and bituminous pipe coatings have 
been removed from the ground, and the 
results of their examination tend to con- 
firm conclusions reached two years ago. 
Considerable progress in the correlation 
of soil properties and corrosion and in 
the development of methods for identify- 
ing corrosive soils has been made. 

| 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Bureau of Customs 
Classifies Varnish 


Ruling Given on Product 
Composed of Mineral Ojl 
And Oxidized Linseed Oil 


Varnish composed of 80 per cent 
mineral oil and 20 per cent oxidized lin- 





|ter addressed to the Appraiser of Mer- 





seed oil was classified by the Bureau of 
Customs, in a ruling made public Nov. 6, 
as varnish not specifically provided for 
in the Tariff Act of 1930 and accordingly 
dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
Bureau’s ruling was contained in a let- 


chandise at New York. It follows in full 
text: 

Sir: The Bureau refers to your letter 
of Oct. 1, 1980, relative to a difference 
of opinion between your office and the 
Appraiser of Merchandise at Philadel- 
phia, concerning the classification of me- 
dium offset varnish. 


The appraiser at Philadelphia reports 
that the varnish is composed of 20 per 
cent oxidized linseed oil and 80 per cent 
unsaponifiable (mineral) oil, but that 
the mixture is in chief value of linseed 
oil, .The appraiser invites attention to 
the fact that the new provision in para- 
graph 53 of the Tariff Act of 1930, for 
mixtures in chief value of linseed oil is 
without qualification, whereas paragraph 
75 provides for varnish not specially pro- 
vided for. ; 

The appraiser at Philadelphia would, | 
therefore, return the merchandise as! 
dutiable under paragraph 53 of the Tariff 
Act, whereas your office believes that the 





Use of arms. Consistent improve-| Provision in paragraph 75 for all other 
ment in the use of arms has been main-! varnishes, not specially provided for, is 


tained. 
Training Efficiency 

Inspection reports and personal in- 
spections by the Chief of Cavalry have 
shown that a very high state of effi- 
ciency exists in all branches of training 
in all the regiments. The Goodrich 
Trophy Test for Cavalry troops and the 
Leadership Test for Small Units both 
produced most gratifying results. The 
nee Officers’ Course at the 

avalry School continues to much more 
than justify itself. The standard of 


efficiency attained by the men is most! 


satisfactory. 

Training films. Two training films 
pertaining to the Cavalry rifle platoon, 
and, in particular, to its drill and tacti- 


cal employment, have been nearly com-| 


pleted. These films will be issued in 
both standard and in 16 millimeter 
(small camera for home use) sizes. 
There has been considerable demand 
for these films. 

A valuable training film depicting rid- 


{ng at the Italian Cavalry Schools has| 


been obtained and reproduced for in- 
structional purposes. 

Seventy-eight regular officers, 17 Na- 
tional Guard, and 8 Reserve officers at- 
tended the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kans., during the fiscal year 1929-1930. 

Citizens’ Milita Training Camps. 
The Cavalry cams conducted during 
the past year gave excellent results. 
The number enrolled was 1,684, of which 
1,629. completed the courses. 


Armored Cars Altered 


As a result of experience gathered at 
the 1st Cavalry Division maneuvers near 
El Paso, Tex., in 1929, the armored 
ears of Troop A, 1st Armored Car 
Squadron, were modified locally and a 
turret added to the medium cars. Al- 
though the formal report of the maneu- 
vers in which these cars participated this 
Spring has not been received, all data 
indicate that the addition of a turret 
to the medium car was successful and 
a desirable feature, 

Under date of Jan. 27, 1930, the Sec- 
retary of War granted authority to the 
Quartermaster General to expend $20,- 
000 to carry on experimentation, with 
the advice of the Chief of Cavalry, for 
the purpose of developing a definite and 
saWisfactory type of armored car, to- 
gether with appropriate trucks. This 
sum was expended to equip the Pro- 
visional Platoon, Troop A, 2nd Armored 
Car Squadron, with 11 armored cars and 
two trucks. Pe 

Experiment With Cars 
This platoon is now at, the Holabird 


Q. M. Depot, Maryland, awaiting equip- | 


ment and under orders for permanent 
station at Fort Riley, Kans. It is 
equipped with five experimental light 
ears of the Whippet or Chevrolet type, 
completely armored and mounting one 
.°0-caliber tank machine gun, and with 


} 








six mediun. cars (Franklin 95 horse- 
power engjne. 4-wheel drive). 

These six medium cars have been con- 
structed in pairs to diversify as far as 
ossible the experimentation. One pair 
as a .50-caliber water-cooled gun as its 


main armament; one pair carries a Lewis! 


gun as its main armament; and the re- 
maining pair a Browning machine rifle, 
All cars carry either two Lewis guns 
or two machine rifles to be mounted on 
brackets outside the cars for use as 
antiaircraft weapons when halted. 
guns, except the .50-caliber, can be used 
for antiaircraft fire. Preliminary ex- 
periments indicate that they will be 
highly satisfactory cars, 

Two trucks have been constructed on 
the same frame and with the same me< 
chanical features as the medium car in 
an experiment to determine if such ve- 


hicles can satisfactorily replace the es-| 


cort wagon in use by cavalry regiments. 


All, 





The trucks will have a carrying ca- 
equal to an escort wagon, 


more specific than the provision in para= 
graph 53. 


It is well settled that the presence of 
the phrase “not specially provided for” 
does not affect the classification. of an 
article unless the provisions are other- 
wise equally specific. The Bureau con- 
curs in your opinion that the provision 
for all other varnish is more specific 
than that for mixtures in chief value of 
linseed oil, and accordingly approves 
your practice in classifying the merchan- 
dise at 25 per centum ad valorem under 
paragraph 75 of the Tariff Act. 


Packing Instructions 
For Christmas Mail) 


| 


Postal Department Urges Use 
Of Strong Twine and Paper 


One method by which the public may 
cooperate with the Post Office Depart- 
ment in expediting the delivery of 
Christmas mail is by exercising more 
care in packing and wrapping parcels for 
shipment by domestic parcel post or ex- 
press, according to information made 
available by the Department Nov. 6. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by the Depart- 
ment: 

Millions of dollars are wasted annually 
through careless and improper packing 
which destroys merchandise through loss 
and breakage and invites pilfering. The 
public is urged to exercise more care in 
wrapping and packing of their parcels 
for Christmas mail, so that the public 
will save money and the Department’s 
job of delivering these parcels will be 
made easier. 

The outstanding principles of good 
packing and wrapping are: 

Paper wrapping alone should be used 
only for such commodities as readily 
lend themselves to that form of pack- 
ing. 
Fragile articles of all kinds need the 
protection of a box or other outside con- 
tainer, in addition to paper used for 
cushioning. 

When several loose articles are to be 
wrapped in a single package, they should | 
first be tied together to prevent any 
“play” or shifting. 

Paper wrapped packages are subject 
to the following rules: } 

1. Strong, tough paper should be used 
—the kind one can not punch a hole 
through with the fingers. 


2. Pliable paper should be used—the | 
kind that does not crack when folded. 

3. New paper is better than old. 

4. When used paper is employed, it 
must be free from holes, cracks and 
tears. . 


5. The heavier the package and the 
greater the distance it must travel, the 
thicker the paper should be or the 
greater the number of sheets to be used, 
and always strong, tough, pliable sheets, 

6. Use two sheets, unless you are sure 
one is strong enough. 


The twine used in tying should also 
be strong and should be drawn tight to 
allow for stretching. 

The twine should be in one piece 
and each crossing should be knotted to 
prevent slipping. Long, narrow pack- 
ages :hould have several such cross- 
ings. Paper tape is permissible on par- 
cel post packages only under certain con- 
ditions. Ask your postmaster. 

Just as important as wrapping and 
tying is marking. Never use lead pencil. 
Use waterproof crayon, ink or stencil, 
and mark plainly. 


Aiyreys address to street and number. 
Spell out the State. Precede return ad- 
dress with the word “from.” 
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Economic Indexes Leading Canada 


To Hope Trade Slump Is Near End 
* a ene * 


Little Actual Improvement Indicated at Present, However, 
With Conditions Continuing Dull in Most Latin American 
_ Countries, Survey by Commerce Department States 


A’ slackening in the decline of a num- 
ber of economic indexes in Canada Jeads 
to the hope that the general business 
depression has nearly run its course in 
the Dominion, according to the weekly 
review of world conditions by the De- 
partment of Commerce, made public 
Nov. 7. There is little indication of 
any improvement at present, however, 
the report states. 

In Latin America, the general busi- 
ness outlook is still reported as pessi- 
mistic. Argentina, Brazil and Peru re- 
port trade activities as dull. The out- 
look in Porto Rico is said to be some- 
what brighter, however, with firmer 
sugar prices, movement of the coffee 
crop and liberal financing of the tobacco 


crop. 

The full text of the section of the 
survey dealing with countries of the 
Western Hemisphere follows: 


Canada 
Canada.—There is little indication of 


| an up-turn in the general business situa- 


tion but a slackening in the rate of de- 
cline of a number of significant economic 
indices brings hope that the depression 
has nearly run its course. November 
opened with reduced orders for coal and 
steel in the Maritimes but the situation 
elsewhere in the Dominion is practically 
unchanged over the week. 


Prairie Province retail sales are re- 
ported to have improved somewhat in 
seasonal lines but wholesale trade there 
continues unsatisfactory and manufac- 
turing shows a slight decline. Montreal, 
Regina, Calgary and Vancouver report 
collections slow; Halifax and Toronto 
collections fair and Winnipeg fair to slow. 
Construction contracts awarded in Oc- 
tober are reported to have gained nearly 
3 per cent over September. 


As a measure of unemployment relief 
the Board of Railway Commissioners has 
authorized the movement of Alberta coal 
to Ontario from Oct. 25 to Dec, 1 this 
year at the freight rate of $6.75 per ton, 


| which applies to experimental shipments 


from December to July. 


The September output of coal from 
Canadian mines was 1,230,000 tons, an 
increase of nearly 12 per cent over Au- 
gust production, but 9 per cent less than 
the previous five-year average. © Coke 
production of 170,000 tons was 6 per cent 
and 23 per cent lower in the same com- 
parison. 

In eastern Canada — Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces—retail hardware 
sales are reported to be improving 
slightly, but wholesale business is inac- 
tive, with Winter business mostly placed. 
Automobile dealers are not prosperous, 
sales of high-priced cars being especially 
poor, but there is a fair seasonal demand 
for Winter accessories.. Keener British 
comretition in motorcycles is indicated. 
A fair demand obtains for seasonal lines 
of sporting goods, The improvemen: re- 
ported in Ontario transportation equip- 
ment business a few weeks ago is hardly 
being held, and makers see no immediate 
prospects for any great increase in ac- 


tivity. Chemical prices on the average | 


have dropped slightly, and retail gasoline 
prices have been reduced 1 cent per 
gallon. 

Some imported packaged foodstuffs are 
understood to be moving in better vol- 
ume in this province. Grocers’ purchases 
for stock show improvement but orders 
are still for small quantities. The local 
market for citrus fruits is relatively slow 
although grapefruit is active at moderate 
prices. Retail shoe sales have hardly 
borne out early expectations but produc- 
tion is well maintained. Leather goods | 
are not especially active. Except in 
newsprint, sentiment appears fairly good 
in the paper trade. 

Winter lines of automotive accessories 
continue the best feature in retail de- 
mand in the Prairie Provinces but office 
appliances, alarm clocks, and drug sun- 
dries are also fairly active. There has 
been a decided drop in sales of new cars 
and the demand for household electrical 
appliances and ghardware is well below 
last year’s. 

Rubber wearing apparel is also moving 
slowly on account of weather conditions 
and there has been a slight decrease in 
price of textiles. A British concern has 
been awarded a large equipment contract 
for the Manitoba system. British Co- 
iumbia reports ‘a salmon pack of 2,096,- 
000 cases to Oct. 30. This is 30,000 cases 
above the previous high record and prices 
are down to $16.50 a case, for sockeyes; 
$11 for cohoes, and $5 for pinks with 
lower prices expected for the first named. 
The supply of chums is being taken up 
and the market is firm. 


Clear weather in the Prairie Provinces | 
has dried a considerable quantity of the| 
wheat snowed under in October and has | 


aided marketing by farmers. Total 
Canadian wheat in store on Oct. 24 was 
180,000,000 bushels, a slight increase 
over the previous week. Total deliver- 
ies of this year’s crop from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 8 amounted to 174,703,000 bushels 
or 144*per cent above the movement in 
the corresponding period of 1929. 
Winnipeg wheat prices to Oct. 31 
registered a slight net decrease for the 
week, No. 1 northern cash wheat being 
quoted on that date at 71% cents. The 
fixed valuation of 5 cents a pound on 
imported tomatoes, for duty purposes | 
has been cancelled, effective Nov. 1. | 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Business continues to be 
dull. The weather was favorable, but 
it is reported that black rust has made 
its appearance in the wheat fields of the 
Province of Cordoba. According to a 
first official forecast of Rural Economy 
and Statistical Department of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture the area sown t 
cereals is as follows, in hectares: Wheat, 
8,626,000; flaxseed, 2,995,000; oats, 1,593,- 
000; barley, 571,000; rye, 552,000; and 
birdseed, 33,000. 

As a remedy for the increasing unem- 


fixed at 5.193 paper milreis Coffee prices 
were firm and shipments smaller-during 
the week just ended. Business is para- 
lyzed and its revival is not expected be- 
fore the political situation of the country 
becomes stabilized. It is expected, that 
the decree exempting foodstuffs from im- 


port duties will be revoked soon. 


Bermuda 


| 


Dominican Republic 

Dominican Republic.—General business 
conditions in the Dominican Republic as 
a whole are said to be the worst experi- 
enced in several years. Trade, especially 
retail trade, is lethargic. The credit sit- 
uation being very unsettled, many retail- 
ers are required to pay cash for mer- 
chandise. Although considerable employ- 
ment is being offered to workers in the 


Bermuda.—Business conditions in the| yucca industry, the general unemploy- 
Bermudas have been normal during the ment situation is increasingly serious. 


Summer season. The vegetable industry 


suffered a further decline during the 1930 
season owing to unfavorable prices for 
fresh vegetables in the New York mar- 
ket, but the increased number of tourist 
visitors to the islands during the “off 
season” Summer months has been suffi- 
cient to maintain retail business at the 
same favorable level that prevailed in 
the Summer of 1929. Some firms have 
noticed a tendency on the part of Amer- 


ican tourists to economize, which ten-| 


dency has not been in evidence in former 
years, but other firms report greatly in- 
creased sales. In general, there seems to 


be little doubt but that the volume of | 


business has somewhat surpassed that 
of previous years. 


Colombia 
Colombia.—Business throughout Co- 


lombia during the past year has shown a_| 


steady downward trend so that at pres- 


The primary causes of the present condi- 
| tions have been the downward swing of 
| coffee prices, the continued tightening of 
credit, and the cessation of public works. 
|The Colombian economic structure re- 
volves around its coffee crop, and with 


figure, no improvement in the general 
situation is indicated for the immediate 
future. : 


The situation is more tense in some 
sections than in others, especially in the 
commercial centers. Imports have fallen 
off 50 per cent and, while exports con- 
tinue high, values have not increased 
proportionately on account of the low 
prices. Unemployment is increasing and 
living costs are becoming increasingly 
difficult to the mass of the people. Phe 
Bank of the Republic in September low- 
ered its rediscount rate to 7 per cent, on 
agricultural paper to 6 per cent. 


The Government, both national and 
state, continue economies in all depart- 
ments. Congress either passed or is con- 
sidering a number of important laws. 
Some are based on recommendations 
made by the Kemmerer financial mission. 
Of serious importance is the new petro- 
leum_bill which is now before Congress. 





ent the economic situation is serious. ! 


world prices for this commodity at a low | 


| 


El Savador 
El Salvador—Credit conditions in El 


| Salvador are perhaps tighter. Collections 





| 2.04 colones, which may go lower. 


|in Winter relief measures. 


are stated to be somewhat easier. For- 
eign firms are granting credit extensions 
of from 60 to 90 days. Exchange is 
plentiful. The dollar rate at eet, - 

e 


/coffee market is depressed owing to the 


fact that there are many sellers but few 
buyers, which condition is due to the 


lack of faith in the future of the market. | 
Although local exporters are offering} 


to Europe for January and February 
shipment superior unwashed coffee of ex- 
tra quality for $12.50 f. o. b., little busi- 
ness is being done. 


for washed coffee. The price differential 


between low grade and high grade | 
coffee is from $3 to $4 per Span- 


wash 


ish quintal. The nominal price for good 


washed coffee (65 per cent first bean and | 
per cent second bean) of ordinary | 


35 
quality is $12.50. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland.—With the shore fish-| 


ery the poorest in volume and the low- 


est in price for several years, a decrease | 


of approximately $2,000,000 in fisher- 


| men’s revenues is indicated for this year, 


as compared with last. Prices on shore 
fish range from $3.50 to ‘:6.50 per quintal, 
and quotations for the Labrador catch 
have declined to $3.25. 

Conditions on the southwest coast are 
considered critical, and it is reported that 
the government will expend $1,000,000 
The poor 
fishery outlook is responsible for a gen- 
eral curtailment in merchants’ orders to 
approximately 50 per cent of the 1929 
level. However, October imports regis- 
tered the usual seasonal increase in bar- 
reled beef, pork and flour. The mines 
and paper mills continue to work at ca- 


| pacity production. 


Peru 


Peru.—Collections in Peru are much) 


slower and import orders have been re- 


; duced as a result ef the undercurrent 


of uncertainty and lack of confidence re- 
garding the business situation. This is 


reflected in withdrawals of deposits and} 


exportation of capital. 
Business conditions have become no- 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Pan American Bureau Prints 


Bulletin in Three Languages 


Approximately 4,000 Copies Mailed Monthly to Inter- 


ested Persons in Countries of Union 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


Communications. 


OR a number of years after the 
creation (1901-02) of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, its ac- 

tivities practically ceased between 
conferences. Its publications were, 
therefore, for quite a while, limited to 
the transactions of each meeting, now 
forming a set of eight volumes, seven 
of them printed both in Spanish and 
English. It was not until the Sixth 
Pan American Sanitary Conference 
(Montevideo, 1920), that the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin was or- 
dered. The new journal did not, how- 
ever, make its appearance until May, 
1922. Its first issue barely exceeded 
20 pages and seems puny indeed when 
compared to the present bulletin with 
its minimum of 100 pages. 

The possibilities for good, latent 
from its origin in the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, gradually developed 
under the leadership of its present 
Director, Surgeon General H. S. Cum- 
ming (repeatedly elected to office since 
1920), ably seconded by his Assistant, 


of Pan American sanitation. One of 
the effects of such a development was 
a demand for more-printed matter on 
the various subjects embraced by the 
Bureau. In order to cover the con- 
stantly increasing ground, and shortly 
after the writer joined the Bureau in 
1928, a series of publications has been 
systematically evolved. 


* ” * 

(THE Actas (transactions) are still 

published regularly after each con- 
vention with more promptitude than 
ever. In fact, the 300-page volume, 
containing the proceedings of the 
Eighth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference held in 1927, was out of the 
press three months after the meeting 
had closed. 

The Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria 
Panamericana (Pan American Sani- 
tary Bulletin) has been expanded 
since my appointment in 1928 and 
still constitutes the main publication. 
It is printed in three of the official 
languages—Spanish, Portuguese and 





ployment problem the government is/| 
planning to increase its public works ac- 
tivities and give preference to local man- 
ufacturers in purchasing materials. The 
Provisional government has issued a de- 
cree requiring all intervening provincial 
officials to submit to the National Fi- 
nance ‘finister all projected credit op- 


erations, 
Brazil 


Brazil_—Exchange transactions are| 
limited to the Bank of Brazil and the 
rate of exchange is held at 9.4 milreis 
to the dollar. It is stated unofficially 
that free exchange transactions will be 
permitted early next week. The official 
exchange of the gold milreis has been 


French—recognized by Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences, and, only occa- 
sionally, English. It is worth while 
recalling that the original resolution 
contemplated a Bulletin 
and English, but this privelege was 
waived by Americans in favor of 
Portuguese. French| was later added. 

Thus, while each issue contains a 
section in each of the three Latin 
American languages, Spanish remains 
the predominant medium of expres- 
sion as a natural result of its being 


in Spanish , 


Dr. B. J. Lloyd, a veteran in the field * 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Dr. A. A. Moll, 


Scientific Editor, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


the mother tongue of 18 of the 21 re- 
publics represented in the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. The Bulletin 
embraces several well-defined sections: 
original articles, often by the most 
prominent men in their respective 
lines; reviews of literature pertaining 
to specific diseases or public health 
problems; editorials on timely sub- 
jects; current public health news; 
abstracts of recent health legislation 
in the various American countries and 
tables of the prevalence of disease and 
death rates. 

The March issue contained, for in- 
stance, illustrated articles on the pub- 
lic health movement in Mexico, the 
Buenos Aires Cancer Institute and 
the history of yellow fever in Brazil; 
reviews of recent literature on in- 
fant welfare, maternity, rheumatism, 
goiter, pellagra, and sprue; editorials 
on parrot disease (psittacosis), possi- 
ble new activities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau and on diseases 
transmitted by cats and dogs. 

* * * 


HE November (most recent) num- 

ber contains papers on_ public 
health in Brazil, Chile and Peru, the 
status of onchocercosis in Mexico, 
nutrition clinics in Uruguay, and re- 
views of the latest developments in 
plague, intestinal parasitoses, ma- 
ternal and child welfare and.rheuma- 
tism, as well as editorials on recent 
studies of yellow fever, on a new 
American disease and on the cura- 
bility of insanity. In the news sec- 
tion, vital statistics, changes in pub- 
lic health personnel, hospital con- 
struction, national and international 
meetings are regularly recorded. 

The Boletin is thus a _ veritable 
storehouse of references and the chief 
and most comprehensive source of in- 
formation on public health matters in 
the Americas, and much of its ma- 
terial can not be found anywhere else. 
For instance, its recent compendium 
and analysis of infant and maternal 
mortality brought together for the 
first time data so far. unavailable. 

An annual feature of the Bulletin 
is a summary of most salient events 
in -Pan American sanitation during 
the preceding year. 

At present the mailing list of the 
Bulletin is about 4,000, it consisting 
chiefly of national and local officials, 
government authorities, physicians, 
editors, and others interested in the 
advancement of public health. The 
mailing facilities of the Pan American 
Union are fully utilized and prove of 
great value in this connection. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 10, Dr. A. A. Moll will codtinue his 
discussion of the publications of the Pun American Sanitary Bureau. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


There is no demand} 


ourt Fixes Duty 
For Iron Tables 


Product Entered With Smoking 
Sets Held Subject to 
Separate Tax 


New York, Nov. 7.—The United 
States Customs Court has just ruled 
that imported iron tables, although en- 
tered with smoking sets, are not entire- 
ties with same for tariff assessment pur- 
poses. Even though the smoking sets 
are placed upon these tables, the court 
states, the tables are still tables and 
dutiable separately as such. 


The issue was brought before the court | 


by the Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron 
Works, Inc., of Cleveland. A skipment 
of these iron tables and smoking sets 
were classified by the customs officers 


as entireties and duty exacted at the! 


rate of 60 per cent ad valorem, under 


paragraph 1454, Tariff Act of 1922, as| 
The tables, the court | 


smokers’ articles. 
concludes in an opinion by Judge Young, 


should have been taxed separately at 40/ 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 


399, Act of 1922. Nos. 
344272-G-4521, etc.) 
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ticeably worse with the further depre- 


(Protests 


end of the year of payments by the 
Banco del Peru y Londres. The closing 
of this bank, which has 20 branches, has 
had an unfavorable effect throughout the 
republic, especially affecting the buying 
power in the agricultural districts. Are- 
quipa has been especially hard hit.” 


do a wholesale business throughout the 
republic, report a marked diminution 
in sales of all line. The currency has 
depreciated to the lowest point since the 
adoption of the gold standard in 1887. 
On Oct. 16 exchange reached the low 
point of 3.65 sales to the dollar, al- 
though later strengthening to 3.35 sales 
to the dollar. 

| The absence of cotton and sugar ex- 
port bills, the export of capital, demands 
for future needs resulting from the un- 
|certainty of the local situation and lack 
of confidence in the future (a feeling 


sion of payments by the Banco del Peru 
y Londres) and speculation have all con- 
tributed to the drop in exchange. 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico.—The returning confidence 
and business animation, evident the first 
two weeks in October, has been further 
stimulated by firmer sugar prices, the 
movement of the coffee crop, and the 
liberal financing of the tobacco crop: 
The banks report that collections in gen- 
eral are good and improving. Indica- 
‘tions are that next year’s sugar output 
will be 10 to 20 per cent below the high 
record yield of 1930, therefore presag- 
|ing a normal crop. The prospects for 
|the Spring grapefruit crop continue to 
be promising. 





Dealers in Produce 
Must Get Licenses 


Federal Agency to Enforce Pen- 
alty After December 10 


produce dealers in interstate trade by 
Dec. 10, the Department of Commerce 


| 

are subject to the provisions of the law, 
it was said, and penalties for failure to 
comply with the regulations will sub- 
| ject the unlicensed dealer to fines not in 
excess of $500 and additiona® fines of 
$25 daily. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

All commission merchants, dealers, or 
brokers in fresh fruits and vegetables 
in interstate trade must procure Federal 
licenses from the Department of Agri- 
culture by Dec. 10, or be subject to a 
| fine of not to exceed $500 plus $25 for 
leach day they operate without licenses. 
These penalties are prescribed by the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act of 1930. Cooperative associations 
which market the products of their 
members either direct or through agents 
or distributors also must take out 
licenses. 

Approximately 30,000 produce dealers 
jin the United States are subject to the 
provisions of this law. Applications for 
licenses should be filed at oncé in order 
|to insure licensing by Dec. 10. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
\of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
| The Federal Department announced the 
| provisions of the licensing law several 
| months ago and urged members of the 
| produce trade to procure licenses before 
| the date set by Congress, Dec. 10. Never- 
theless, only a few thousand applications 
| have been received to date. Government 


ciation of the currency, widely fluctuat- | 
ing exchange and suspension until the! 


Leading Lima firms which ordinarily | 


| which has been enhanced by the suspen- | 


Federal licenses must be secured by} 


announced Nov. 7. About 30,000 dealers | 
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80-24447 
Life in 


loffcials declare that they are without | 
| power to extend the date of issuance of | 
|licenses, and that they will be compelled | 
|to carry out the penalty provisions after | 
Dec. 10. : 

Farmers who sell only produce which | 
they raise are exempt from the law. Any | 
person buying produce solely for sale at) 
retail, not to exceed 20 carloads in any 
| calendar year, also is exempt. 


p., illus. 
1930. 30-24456 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of vostage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library ef Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
iitieek Ales Pane 6.3 | the card numbers, should be given. 
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|opinions wherein different conclusions| Nov., 1930, Federal Farm Board. “Free, 
|have been reached. Moreover, we are | Vacant Public Lands on July 1, 1930—Cires 
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case is somewhat different from the rec-| vote, on Types of American Two Winged 
ords presented on the other appeals. Flies of Genus Sarcophaga and- Few Re- 
Extensive use has also been stressed; lated Forms Described by Early Authors—> 
by counsel as a reason for upholding ae. 2855, Vol. 78, U. S. Natl.. Museum, 
the patent. That there has been an ex- ree. 
| tonees use of zeolites for water soft-|Restudy of Some Burgess Shale Fossils— 
ening purposes must be admitted. Such| 


} No. 2854, Vol. 78, U. S. Natl. Museum, 
use strongly evidences outstanding merit | 

| 

| 


\Patent for Water Softener 
Adjudged Invalid in Suit] 


Free. 
in this mineral compound for water soft- | 





ening purposes. We are not, however, | k d 
ceeaeiaal with the argument that the | State Boo S an 
extensive use is attributable to the ap-| 2 
paratus for holding and “egenerating the Publications 
zeolites. 
y yt scovVv ss 

os mppaneel — a ae Information regarding these publications 
of the product—zeolite in natural and| ayy 
artificial form—and in the discovery of| may be obtamed by writing te de~ 
| the water softening qualities of this prod-| partment in the State given below. 
luct, supplemented by the further dis-|Tenn.—House Journal of 65th Gen. Ass 

j _| sembly, Nashville, Jan. 3, 1927. Prepared 

| covery that such article could be re mbly, a} chict Clack, and ‘Walaa 
generated readily and cheaply. Gans ee eBnShe , 
obtained a patent in this country ON | Miss.—Cases Argued and Decided in Su- 
zeolites and the process for making them.|" preme Court; Sept. Term, 1929 and Mar, 
If this patent were assailed and doubt} Term, 1930—Vol. 156. Louis M. Jiggitts, 
existed as to its valicity, the extehsive| Reptr., Jackson. L , ; 
use relied on would strongly support! Calif.—Cases Determined in Disteiel SOE 
the patent. But we can not ascribe this| of, Avneels, Beet, on Powe 
extensive use to both the commodity and a oes ; g, ’ i? 
to the apparatus for its use, when con- Ky —Civil and Criminal Cases Decided b 
vinced that its actuating cause is to be| “Gourt of Appeals, Vol. 232, Nov. 8, 192%, 
found in the article only. to Feb. 11, 1930. Robert G. Higdon, Reptr, 

The decree is affirmed. Frankfort. 4 





Plea for Inquiry 
On Coach Line at 
New York Denied 


_ Pennsylvania Road Refused 
Request for Early Study 


Of. Terminal Service by 
Baltimore & Ohio 


‘ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has failed 
in its attempt to brin~ about an imme- 
diate investigation by the [Interstate 
Commerce Commission into motor coach 
activities of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in the New York Metropolitan area, 
the Commission on Nov. 7 having issued 
an order denying the Pennsylvania’s pe- 
tition urging the inquiry. (I. & S. 
Docket No. 3416.) j 

5 reason was given byethe Commis- 
sion. for denying the Pennsylvania’s plea 
for an immediate probe of the B. & O.’s 
bus service, its order merely stating that 
“upon consideration of the petition of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
an investigation into the practices of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company in 
-the matter of transier of passengers to, 
from, and through New York, N. Y,, 
and to and from Newark, N. J., and of 
reply thereto by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railvocd Company: It is ordered, that 
the . i petition be, and it is hereby, 
deni. 

General Inquiry 

Some time ago the Commission en- 
tered into a general investigation of the 
coordination of motor vehicles with, or 
in competition with the railroads of the 
country. (Docket No. 23400.) A total 
o: 17 hearings have been scheduled in 
this nation-wide inquiry, which will be 
held insall parts of the country this 
Winter. The Pennsylvania-Baltimore & 
Ohio motor coach situation will, as a 
maiter of course, be included in the gen- 
eral investigation. 

The difficulty between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio over the lat- 
ter read’s motor coach service from its 

~Jersey City rail ends into the Boroughs 

of Brooklyn and Manhattan in New York 
City, and from Elizabeth to Newark, N. 
J., dates back to the Pennsylvania’s at- 
tempt to offset the B. O.’s competition 
by instituting a “free transfer”? service 
oi its own from its Manhattan terminal 
to points throughout New York City, 
and irom the station at Newark to points 
in that city. 

Tariffs were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Pennsyl- 
vania, providing for the transfer of pas- 
sengers without charge, when traveling 
together in_groups of 25 or more, from 
its Manhattan terminal to city destina- 
tion points, as well as from the Newark 
station to points in Newark. Taxicabs, 
buses, or other motor vehicles were to be 
the means of such transfer to and from 
the Pennsylvania New York and Newark 
stations. 

The proposed service was admittedly 
for the sole purpose of meeting the al- 
leged “injurious competition” caused by 
the B. & O.’s motor coach service. It 
was charged that the B. & O. was pick- 
ing up and dropping off passengers 
promiscuously throughout New York and 
Newark, not only at points not named in 
tariffs on file with the Commission, but 
‘outside of its regularly adVertised routes. 
The Pennsylvania admitted that the pro- 
posed service was not to the best inter- 
ests of its system, but it was emphasized 
that the service was necessary if it was 
to compete favorably with the B. & O. 
by reason of that carrfer’s alleged “un- 
lawful practices” in the operation of its 
coaches. 

The New York Central, the Erie, and 
several other railroads serving the met- 
ropolitan area, objected to the Pennsyl- 
vania’s plan, pointing out that if such a 
practice were allowed, it would become 
necessary for other carriers to institute 
similar services in order to hold their 
passenger treffic. Inauguration of such 
services on a wide scale would be disas- 
trous to railroad passenger revenues, it 
was said. 

Restraint Sought 

The Pennsylvania agreed with these 
contentions, but made the point that if 
it could not operate such a service, the 
B. & O. should not be allowed to do so. 
The Commission was asked to put a re- 
straining hand upon the Baltimore road’s 
activities, and bring them under proper 
regulation, in which case, the Pennsyl- 
vania stated its willingness to withdraw 
its tarifis. 

The Commission issued an order, deny- 
ing the Pennsylvania’s proposed tariffs, 
and refused to enter into an inquiry of 
the B. & O.’s coach service in New York 
and environs, as requested by the Penn- 
sylvania. Shortly thereafter, however, 
the Commission entered into its general 
probe of the entire bus and truck situa- 
tion as affecting the railroads. Its in- 
tention, in commencing this inquiry was 
to include the Pennsylvania-B. & O. coach 
controversy, but the Pennsylvania felt 
that such a general investigation would 
take too long, and in the meantime the 
Baltimore carrier would continue to op- 
erate its‘ coaches “practically as it 
pleased.” 

For this reason, the Pennsylvanja filed 
its petition asking for an immediate in- 
quiry into the B, & O.’s coach services 
at New York and Newark. On the heels 
of this petition, however, the B. & @ 
filed a sixth section application with the 
Commission seeking permission to make 
effective on three days’ notice, tariffs 
covering its entire coach operations. 
These tariffs specifically named terminal 
points in New York and Newark, and 
described, as well, the routes of its coach 
lines and the boundaries thereof, thereby 
eliminathg one of the chief grounds 
of the Pennsylvania’s complaint—that the 
B. & O. was operating its coach lines 
without tariff authority. 

An answer w..s filed with the Com- 
mission by the B. & O. to the Pennsyl- 
vania’s plea for an immediate probe of 
its activities, which flatly denied the 
Pennsylvania’s charges of unlawful op- 
eration of coaches in the metropolitan 
district. It was stated thet the B, & O. 
had not operated its coaches beyond 
advertised routes since Dec. 1, 1929. 

The Commission’s order, published on 
Nov. 7, which denies the Pennsylvania’s 

etition, is the last step in the proceed- 
ings to date. 


Train-light Tests in Paris 
The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Rail- 
road in France has installed a “train- 


Be lighting laboratory” at Paris for the 


‘ purpose of conducting research work. A 


mew process has been perfected for the 
regeneration of the potash solution of 
the. iron-nickel batteries for lighting 
teains as a result of researches already 
carried out in the laboratory. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
'on Nov. 7 made public decisiens in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 16506 and related cases—idrabee 
| Flour Mills Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. Upon reargument, finding in 
| original report, 148 I. C.'C. 5, that the rates 
, charged on numerous carloads of grain from 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, and other west- 
ern States, accorded transit at St. Joseph, 
Mo., Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., Hutchinson, | 
Marysville and Wellington, Kans., and other | 
| points, and the grain or product forwarded 
/to destinations in various States and via, : 
| points in those States for export, were in- | abandoning 


| 
* 


its four-mile Whitestone 


Postal Service 


Long Island Railroad Granted Right 


To Cease Operation on Branch Line 


* 


Commuters Lose Fight to Prevent Abandonment of Four- 
Mile Whitestone Line in Borough of Queens as I. C. C. Reaf- 
firms Previous Decision in Case 


contends, and we _ believe 


can not compete with the existing rapid| rightly, that with the inauguration of 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep Witsout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaILy 


‘Postal Receipts. 
Generally Decline 


Only Four of 50 Selected Cities 
Show Increase During 
October 


Postal receipts at 50 selected post of- 
fices for the month of October, 1930, 
showed a decrease of 9.69 per cent com- 
pared to the same recéipts for the month 
of October, 1929, according to figures 
|made available by the Post Office Depart- 
,ment Nov. 7. 
| The post office at Mémphis, Tenn., 


Petition of Long Island commuters to{sion of rapid transit service to Flushing;from 16 to 38 per cent per month. The! showed the largest decrease in compar- 
prevent the Long Island Railroad from|clearly demonstrates that the applicant| applicant 


|ing the two periods, the figures reveal- 
ing a decrease at the post dice of that 


Shipping Board ; 
| Approves Ocean ‘ 
Rate Agreements 


Cancellations of Previous 
Arrangements for Han- 
dling of Freight Also Sanc- 
tioned 

Rate conference agreements for the 


cooperative handling of freight traffic 
have just been approved by the Shipping 


| applicable to the extent indicated, and that 
/the applicable rates were not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial, affirmed, except that 
i finding in original report as to applicable 
rates on shipments from certain points on 
the Union Pacific in Colorado, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, via Missouri River crossings to 
numerous points in various States, re- 
| versed. Reparation awarded. 


No. 22321 and related cases.—F. A. Brad- | 


ley v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 
Rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
/southern Illinois. and western Kentucky to 
points in southeastern Missouri found un- 
lreasonable in the past and_ reparation 
awarded. Present rates found not unrea- 
sonable. 


No, 22923.—George F. Lenz Coal Co. v.| 


Branch in the Borough of Queens, New 
York City, was denied by the ‘nterstate 
Commerce Commission which reaffirmed 
.its report of last April approving the 
| proposed abandonment. (Finance Docket 
No. 7353.) 

| (Publication of a summary of the Com- 
|mission’s ruling, issued Nov. 6, reaffirm- 
ing its report, was presented in the issue 
of Nov. 7.) Pertinent excerpts from the 
decision as well as the concurring opin- 
ion of Commissioner Lewis and the dis- 
senting opinion of Commissioner Aitch- 
inson, follow in full text: 


_By report and certificate issued by 
division 4 in the above-entitled proceed- 





Chesapeake & Ohio. Rates on bituminous | ing under date of Apr. 10, 1930, 162 I. C. 
coal, in carloads, from mines on the Chesa- C. 363, the Long Island Railroad Com- 
peake & Ohio Railway, Norfolk & Western! pany was conditionally authorized to 


transit system and b:s lines; (2) in ac- 
cepting as substantially correct the ap- 
plicant’s alleged operating losses on the 
Whitestone branch in 1927 and 1928, be- 
| cause of the method of allocation of ex- 
;penses used in such estimates; (3) in 
| considering and evidently accepting the 
applicant’s estimated loss of $150,000 in 


operating results on the entire line for 


that the proposed abandonment will not 
diminish the amount to be paid by the 
applicant for joint facility rents; (5) 
in disregarding the evidence as to the 
injury to which the four communities 
on the branch would be subjected by 
abandonment thereof, and the great loss 
in propert values in those communities, | 





Railway, and Virginia Railway in West Vir- | abandon ‘that ain at tee hint 
inia t ee, Va., found unduly prejudi- | port - 
a adie prejudice ordered removed. femes a extending from the west | 

No. 23042,—William B. Wright v. Oregon | 89k of the Flushing River to the termi- | 
Short Line. Carload rate on second-hand ; RUS ~ Whitestone Landing, | 
sheet steel interlocking piling from Black mately 4.1 miles, all in Queens County, 
Canyon, Idaho, to Natchez, Nev., found un- | City and State of New York. pro- | 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. posed abandonment was opposed by the 


Ca U d Treaek ee Se — Se 
Greater re rge ork, hereinafter calle e Transit Com- 
At Grade Crossings 


mission, the city of New York, herein- 
after called the city, and the Associ- | 
ation of Long Island Commuters, other | 
civic organizations, and individuals. The| 
certificate as issyed contained the express 
condition “that coincident with said 
: abandonment the Long Island Railroad 
Announced: Company, if it may lawfully do so, shall 
|establish adequate bus service at all sta- | 
IM ‘tions now served on the Whitestone | 
branch, with the exception of Bridge | 

| Street, Flushing, and establish truck | 
service for less-than-carload freight at | 

| College Point and Whitestone, such bus 


Statistics Are 
On Accident Fatalities 
Three States 


approxi- | Undue weight to the applicant’s offer to 


when the continued operation of the! 
branch would cast a relatively light bur- | 
den upon the applicant; (6) in giving 


| 
4 


establish bus and truck service, to the | 
order of the Transit Commission for the | 
elimination of grade crossings, to the ap- 
plicant’s offer to quit claim the btanch 


1929 in the absence of a showing of | 


that year; (4) in disregarding. the fact | 





to thé city, and to the failure of the 
Transit Commission to rescind or in- 
definitely suspend its order as suggested 
by the examiner. 

It is further alleged that no evidence 
was introduced to show (a) the operat- 
ing revenues and expenses of the appli- 
cant’s business separated as between in- 


| terstate and intrastate traffic; (b) that 


the continued operation of the branch | 
in intrastate commerce would burden or | 
cripple the applicant’s other lines and 
thereby affect their utility-as arteries 
of interstate commerce; (c) that the ap- 





Commonwealth +e land truck service to continue in opera- 
i ston, ov. “- | tion until such time as the area served 

State police have begun a new activity |shall have been afforded edewunte serv- 
in the distribution throughout the State | ice by other instrumentalities.” The cer- 
of large posters warning motorists of : . 
the dangers of grade crossings, accord- | effective from and after 30 days from 
ing to a statement issued by the Gov-| its gate. 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- | On May 1, 1930, the Transit Commis- 
way Safety. | sion filed a petition for: rehearing and 

The Committee stated that Massachu-|the entry of an order staying the .ef- 
setts has fewer grade crossings than most /| fective date of the certificate. By our 
other States and a better safety record] order of May 5, 1930, the effective 
than the national figure for crossing acci-'date of the certificate’ was extended 
dents, but that nevertheless the death}to June 10, 1930. By order dated 
toll of motorists who try to beat the} June 2, 1930, the case was reopened for 
train is increasing in Massachusetts and 
that immediate steps must be taken to 
check it. 

“Last year,” the statement said, “28 
persons were killed at grade crossings 
in Massachusetts, or 3.6 per cent of the 
total fatalities in motor accidents. This 
was an appreciable increase over the 
total of 21 deaths, or 2.9 per cent of all 
motor deaths, the preceding year. 
Throughout the country the crossing ac- 
‘ cidents constituted 9 per cent of the total. 
The total reached 2,485 deaths and 6,804 
injuries. 

“A startling feature of the situation,” 
the statement continued, “is that 25 per 
cent of automobiles involved crashed into 
the sides of trains. 

“Almost all of those fatal crashes 
could be avoided by more care on the 
part of the motorist, as the great ma- 


of the certificate was extended until our | 
| further order. Reargument was had on 
June 10, 1930. * * * 


Decline in Revenues 
Of Whitestone Branch 


It may be here said, however, 
according to the evidence the cost im- 
posed upon the applicant by the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings on the appli- 
cant’s Whitestone branch would be ap- 
proximately $2,000,000; that the traffic 


| tension of the city’s rapid transit sys- 


of the driver. Of course, we are all} 
working to eliminate eventually all grade 
crossings, but that will not be accom- 
plished in the lifetime of the present 
generation. In the meantime we must 
do all we can by other methods to check 
this senseless slaughter. No locomotive | 
ever went out of its way to strike an 
automobile, while, strange to say, both | 
figures and every-day experience indi- 
cate that the motorist, who is always the 
victim, often seems to lose all reason in | 
plunging past all safeguards into ap- 
proaching trains.” 


transportation could be otherwise pro- 
vided. 
As. to the trend of traffic, the record 


} of passengers carried by the applicant 
on its Whitestone branch was 2,435,370; 
in 1926, 2,461,380; in 1927, 2,260,927; in 
1928, 1,583,153; and in the first five 
months of 1929, 568,954. The latter num- 
ber indicates a decrease of approximately 


' year would be about 1,113,000. 


sit Commission alleges that Division 4 
erred (1) in concluding that the effect 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Novy. 7. 

Fatal accidents at grade crossings in 
Ohio were decreaSed by 22 per cent dur- | 
ing the’ first eight months of 1930 as 
compared with a corresponding. period 
in 1929, according to a statement issued 
by the Public Utilities Commission. 

In the first eight months of 1930, the | 
statement said, there were 152 fatal ac- 
cidents, while during the last eight 
months of 1929 there were 284, The de- 
crease, it was stated, was accomplished 
largely through the efforts of the Com- | 
mission in establishing crossing protec- 
tion at more than 400 grade crossings 
throughout the State. 

“It, is conservatively estimated,” the 
Commission said, “that this program of 
crossing protection being carried out in 
Ohio under the direction of the Public 
Utilities Commission will result in a de- 
crease of 30 per cent for the year 1930.” 


Is Advocated a 


Recommendations for the development 
of a world-wide system of radiobeacons 
to guide ships, and for certain classes 
of harbor signals were adopted by the 
recent international conference at Lis- 
bon, Portugal, on unification of buoyage 
and lights, George R. Putnam, Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses, Department of 
Commerce, stated orally Nov. 6. 

Commissioner Putnam has just re- 
turned from the conference, which he 
attended as the delegate of the United 
States. Thirty-one nations were repre- 
sented, Mr. Putnam said. 

The following information also was 
given orally in behalf of the Lighthouse 
Service: 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Novy. 7. 
Decreases in deaths and injuries on 
| railroads in Montana for the year ended 
Sept. 30, as compared with 1929, will be 
shown in the annual report of the Rail- 
{road and Public Service Commission, now 
| in course of preparation, according to an- 


|tificate provided that it should become | "SS: 


furthér argument and the effective date) 


tem to serve the territory would eventu-| 
é n ally be necessary; and that the applicant! 
jority occurred in broad daylight, with | offered to establish and maintain satis- | 
a clear view and in the home ee factory bus and truck service until proper | 


nouncement at the office of the Commis- 
| sion. 

The number of deaths in grade cross- 
year, but the number of persons injured 


in 1930 was only six, compared with 37 
in 1929, it was stated. 


Extension of the system of radiobea- 
cons throughout the world and the re- 
sulting equipment of ships with radio- 
compasses to make use of the service 
would undoubtedly result in increased 
safety at sea and in large savings to 
shipping interests generally. 


The total number of deaths on rail- 
roads in 1930 was 49, while in 1929 it was 
55, and the number of persons injured 
was 268 this year and 360 last’ year. 

No passengers on railroad trains were 
killed during either year. In 1930, 27 
passengers were injured, compared with 
35 in 1929. 

a 


Sodium Sulphate Deposits 
Located in Saskatchewan 


Oregon-W 


1930 

2,048,116 
183,839 
2,438,823 
352,988 
317,97! 
810,999 
,707,998 
730,825 
191,111 
64 
539,650 
386,002 
2,345.34 


70.0 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses. 
Total expenses incl. other. 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes .<,.s 

Unco!lectible ry. rev., etc 
Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net after,rents...... 2 
Aver, miles operated... 
Operating ratio ...... 


Some of the largest known deposits of 
natural sodium sulphate are located in 
Saskatchewan. These deposits are 
claimed to be 99 per cent pure and it 
is said that dehydration is the only 
process necessary in preparing them for 
market. Beds vary in thickness from a 
few feet to 140 feet and occur in beds 
of lakes usually dry or very shallow. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


ing accidents was the same—15—in each 


! 
UY» 


September 


plicant is not or was not earning a fair, 
lawful and reasonable return on the pres- | 
ent value of its property used and use- | 
|ful in interstate and/or intrastate busi- | 
; (d) that the alleged loss sus-| 
tained by continued operation of the| 
branch in intrastate commerce would 
| Or could reduce the applicant’s net rail- 
| Way operating income to a point where 
| it would not earn a fair and reasonable 
|return upon the value of its property, | 
| or (e) that the alleged loss incurred on | 
|the branch interfered or will interfere | 
with interstate commerce. 


Jurisdiction Questioned 
By Transit Commission 


The Transit Commission also questions | 
| our jurisdiction to permit an abandon- | 


;ment which will result in serious injury | of Long Island has increased heavily in| 
;to a locality in the absence of facts|recent years, but the increase in the| transportation service to and fro 
that | Showing that such abandonment is nec-| Whitestone area has been smaller than|4UStries at Whitestone Landin 
essary in order to remove an apprecia-|at other places. That area now is close| lege Point. 


express service 6n the rapid transit line 
a still further decline in the traffic of} 
the branch will occur. It must also be} 
borne in mind that the decline in traffic 
on the branch has occurred despite the 


| fact that, according to the testimony of 


the protestants,. the population of the 
area has been increasing. 


Train Schedules 
Blamed for Decline 


On reargument, counsel for the 
Transit Commission attributed the de- 
cline in traffic on the Whitestone branch | 
largely to the unfavorable train sched- | 
ules during the rush hours., He alleges 
that the principal traffic loss occurred 
at Flushing, and he contends that with 
proper service, and the operation of a 
train that will enable residents of the 
area to reach Manhattan in time to ar- 
rive at their offices at 9 o’clock, the 
business will return to the branch, the 
population will increase, and the branch 
will prosper. 

He states further that the Transit 
Commission has the power-and the will 
to change the schedules so as to permit 
the operation of such a train. As stated 
above, a witness for the Transit Com- 


| mission testified that the present sched- | to the amou 
jules were made with a view to dividing | to be provid 


the -service during the rush hours as 
equitably as possible between the vari- 
ous divisions of the applicant’s line on 


the basis of the amount of traffic han-| 


dled, but that the Whitestone branch 
does not handle sufficient traffic, as com- 
pared with other divisions, to warrant 
an increase in service. The amount of 


service that can be given is limited by | 


the capacity of the tunnels under the 
East. River and the terminal facilities 
at the Pennsylvania station. 


Rapid Transfer Offers 
Other Accommodations 


If the train schedules on the White- 
stone branch are changed to afford more 
Tavorable service it must of necessity be 


done at the expense of ames other ‘com- | 


munity or communities where the traffic 
is heavier. That such communities will 
submit to discrimination of this char- 
acter, made solely in an effort to pre- 
serve a weak branch line, may well be 
doubted. Certainly such an arrangement 
would not be in the public interest, and 
its permanency would be doubtful. 


The record shows that the population 


| increases in the 1930 month, with a gain| "Ve: 


| 1929, were as follows: Atlanta, Ga., 3.97 | 


city of 25.49 per cent. The Fort Worth, 
Tex., returned the secord largest de- 
crease, with the 1930 month showing a 
minus 20 per cent as compared to the 
1929 month. 

At the same time, the pest office at | 
Houston, Tex., showed the largest in- 
crease of the four cities which showed 


Board. The Board at the same time ap-: 
proved the cancellation of five agree-'' 
ments. ; se 
The action was taken pursuant to the 
terms of section 15 of the Shipping Act, 
|which makes Board approval mandatory 
|before agreements may become opera- 
| The Board ie is empowered ° 
‘ ‘ ae ‘ ° s . |to sanetion the cancellation of agree- 
a” ee ee October, | cents under the same section. The an- 
Other cities at which increases were |nouncement of the agreements follow in~ 
noted in October, 1930, over October, /full text: § ae 
| 13856—Union Steamship Corporation 
per cent; Columbus, Ohio, .69 per cent, | With Oceanic Oriental Navigation Com 
and Los Angeles, Calif., .40 per cent. ; pany and Oceanic Steamship Company: 
for 


The tabulated statement of the re- 
ceipts at the 50 sélected offices for | 
the month of October, 1930, will be 
printed in the issue of Nov. 10. 

np nnarnnpaanprinamn inp aniniaintaoy | 
to insure a satisfactory substitute serv- 
ice for both passengers and less-than- 
carload freight, pending the conclusion 
of other arrangements that may rea- 
sonably be expected to be developed in! 
the process of the city’s growth and the 
| extension of its transportation system. 
| The sufficiency of the proviso in the orig- | 
jinal certificate has been questioned on| 
the ground that it lacks definiteness as 
nt and quality of the service | 
e ed and contains no provision 
|for its enforcement or any penalty for 
its violation. , 


Substitute Service 
Must Meet Approval 


It is asked, for example, what could | 
be done in case the applicant should dis-! 
continue its bus and truck service after | 
its rails shall have been removed? We! 
have no reason to question“the good | 
faith of the applicant in this matter, 
but recognizing the technical merjt of | 
| the objections raised our order indefi- 
nitely postponing the effective date of 
the certificate will: be allowed to stand 
until such arrangement for substitute 
service is made or offered by the ap- 
plicant as shall meet with our approval. | 

It is recognized that the working out 
of this‘plan may be attended with much 
difficulty and will doubtless afford op- 
portunity for controversy as to the rea-| 
sonable obligation of the company in the 
matter of service, as well as in the rates 
to be charged therefor. The record 
shows considerable dissatisfaction with 
|the applicant’s local service on the 
‘branch, as well as with its service to 
and from Manhattan Island. | 

Question will doubtless arise as to) 
m in-| 
g and Col-| 

of these! 


' 


In the solution 


ble burden from interstate commerce.|to rapid transit, and the belief that a | @uestions the coopertion and aid of the| 


It alleges that the issuance of a cer-| better schedule would bring back to the|/Tansit Commission and the city will| [Lj 


tificate permitting abandonment as to} 
intrastate commerce is beyond our power | 


(22) of the act, and that the certifi-| 
cate “in so far as it, in effect, deter- | 
mines that an order of the State author- | 
ities for grade crossing elimination | 
places a burden.on interstate commerce | 
|it is without authority in law and con-| 
| trary to law.” * * + 

It is alleged that Division 4 erred in} 


Bs 


} stone branch of the extension of rapid; 
| transit service to Flushing clearly dem- | 
onstrates that the applicant can not! 
; compete with the existing rapid transit 
| System and bus lines. With this allega-| 
| tion we do not agree. The rapid transit 


that year declined to 1,583,153 as com-| 


677,774, or approximately 30 per cent. | 
During the first five months of 1929 


s Aid to Navigation 


‘International Conference Also Considers Unification of 
Lights to Guide Ships in Harbors 


_ The conference to develop uniformity 
in aids to navigation considered prob- 
lems which ‘cause considerable incon- | 
; venience and are a possible source of! 
, accidents to shipping. 
| waters, for instance, the rule is to keep 
|red buoys on the right of the ship and 
| black buoys on the left in entering from! 
;seaward. There are other countries, 
| however, in which these colors have ex- 
| actly the opposite meaning to that which 
they have here. 

The recent conference was the first) 
general conference of its kind since 1889, 
| accordjng to Mr. Putnam, and, while no! 
| final Gonclusions were reached on unifi- | 
ication of buoyage, the discussions con- 
stituted “a good start” toward the ulti- | 
|mate objective of eliminating the wide 
variations in the significance of buoys | 
(and lights. The work of the conference 
will furnish the basis for further con- 
sideration of the subject, Mr, Putnam 
believes. 


In United States | 


branch much of the business which it has 
lost to the rapid transit system appears 


and revenues of the branch had for some| UNder the act and in contravention of |to be unduly optimistic, especially when 
years been progressively and rapidly de-| the Fifth Article of the Constitution of|1t is considered that the passenger may 
clining; that the area served by the | the United States. It also asserts that | ride to any part of Manhattan by rapid 
branch was increasing rapidly in popu-| the issuance of the certificate is in con- transit.for a five-cent fare as compared 
| lation,. justifying the conclusion that ex-}travention of the provisions of section 1| With transportation only to the Pennsyl- 


vania station at a higher fare and the 
necessity for using some other means of 
transportation to reach other parts of 
the city. In addition, the- rapid transit 
offérs the advantage of obviating the ne- 
cessity of purchasing a multiple-trip 
ticket in order to secure the lower rate. 
Although the question of our \juris- 


shows that in the year 1925 the number| concluding that the effect on the White- | diction in the matter at issue was made 


the subject of considerable controversy 
in the earlier proceedings, it was not dis- 
cussed by counsel for the’ Transit Com- 


mission upon reargument. Our jurisdic- | 


tion was practically conceded by the rep- 
resentative of the civic associations, who, 


29.7 per cent as compared with the first | line to Flushing was placed in operation | however, suggested that even though we 
five months of 1928; and at the same/on Jan. 21, 1928, and the number of |COnSider that we have jurisdiction 
rate the number of passengers for the! passengers carried on the branch during Should not be asserted ¥n this instance, 


it 


or the reasons that the questigns in- 


In its petition for rehearing, the Tran-| pared with 2,260,927 in 1927, a loss of | VOlved are almost wholly of a local char- 


acter and that such losses as may occur 
through operation of the branch by the 


on the Whitestone branch of the exten- the decline contmued in volume, ranging |@PPlicant can not possibly be considered 


World-wide System of Radiobeacons 


as placing an unreasonable burden upon 
interstate commerce. 

The evidence is to the effect that the 
applicant 1S @ prosperous carrier and 
that it is in turn controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company which 
is well known tq be among+the strongest 
railroad anelame of the country. 


cumstances for modifying in any manner 
our procedure in this application. 
Branch Used for 

Interstate Traffic 


Not only is the applicant an interstate 
carrier, but its Whitestone branch is 
used for the transportation of interstate 
traffic and its operations are inseparably 


connected with those of the applicant’s* 


system as a whole. We are of the 
opinion that we have jurisdiction in the 
matter of the application and that it 
must be exercised.* * 

Any umnecessary burden upon the 
transportation system of the country is 
an unreasonable burden. While it is true 
that loss from operation of a portion of 
a railroad system will not in every case 
justify the abandonment of such opera- 
tion, it is also true that circumstances 
may justify the abandonment of an un- 


* 


| profitable line notwithstanding the pros- 


perity of the system -as a whole. The 
circumstances of each case must govern 
its disposition, * * * 

The condition imposed upon the aban- 


,donment by the certificate was intended 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


‘ashington R. R. & Navigation Co. 

Nine Months 

1930 1929 
14,973,198 17,450,334 
1,765,896 2,324,715 
18,520,834 21,823,933 
8,405,847 3,947,812 
2,792,204 ,359,554 
6,984,666 8,003,312 
15,183,448 »458,257 
3,337,386 4,365,676 
5,722,316 :797,633 

704 1,352 

1,614,366 y 

672,057 

2,562.75 


82.0 


1929 1930 
2,301,721 
253,862 
2,785,243 
396,779 
337,464 
960,683 
1,932,861 
852.382 
201,114 
126 
651,142 
471,485 
2,364.94 
69.4 


400,2 
434,3 


1 


‘ 
2 
1 
3 
3 
8 
7 
4 
1 


2,365.00 
80.0 


Saptember 
3,265,942 


3,709,489 
56 
71 
943,067 
1,992,693 
1,716,796 
304,526 
64 
1,412,206 
1,252,030 
2,539. 


53.7 


36 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 

Nine Months 

1930 1929 
20,147,624 3,171,115 | 
2,334,846 3,076,022 | 


1929 
3,369,516 
389,250 
3,998,326 
444,091 
471,575 
1,042,581 
2,259,501 
1,758,825 
436,496 


or 
24,507,000 28,527,202 | 
4,686,751 | 
8,165,987 | 
19,399,729 | 1, 
2,868,604 | 
1.665 
6,257,204 
5,467,999 | 
3538.97 | 
68.0 | 


\ 


322,252 

,161,875 

2,538.68 
56.0 


1 
1 


*D 


; + of t We are} 
unable to find justification in these cir- 


| be necessary. The applicant will be ex- | 
pected to submit its proposal in detail 
| to the local authorities, sending a copy 
to us, within 60 days from the service 
of this report. 
Differing Opinions 
On Case Given 

Commissioner Lewis, concurring: I 
have been of opinion that operation 
should be Gontinued a sufficient time in 
which the Transit Commission might 
rearrange schedules which it is urged 
would improve the revenues of the 
branch. But against that arises the fact 
that such continued operation calls for 
the further outlay of $2,000,000 as 
stated in the report for grade separa- 
, tion at a time when there is much doubt 
as to whether the revenues could be so 
improved as to justify permanent opera-| 
tion. Therefore a_ $2,000,000 addition 
to the capital account of all carriers 
included for rate making purposes in 
the Eastern Groups seems to me to be 
unjustified. There seems to be no 
escape from such an investment which 
past operations indicate would likely be 
improvident. Therefore I must concur 
in the decision herein reached. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting:| 
For the reasons stated in my expréssion 
when this proceeding was before Divi- 
sion 4, I am unable to find that public! 
convenience ‘and necessity permit the 
abandonment of this intracity, intra- 
state, electric suburban railroad. In 
that ‘expression for the purpose of the 
discussion the Commission’s jurisdiction | 
was assumed, although it was pointed | 
out that whether the particular branch) 
|was in fact operated as a part of a} 
general steam railroad system of trans-| 
portation might be questioned. The 
burden of establishing our jurisdiction 
over an electric railway of the type 
mentioned is upon the applicant. | 

Jurisdiction is not presumed; and 
especially when the effect of its exer- 
cise is to supersede the police powers 
of a State should the showing support- 
ing jurisdiction be as clear and com- 
pelling in character as the Supreme 
Court has determined the showing on 
the merits should be. This record is 
not of that character. It rather indi- 
cates affirmatively that the operations| 
in question are so distinct and different, 
in location, in character of service, and 
in respect of the traffic carried as to 
be clearly separable from the operation 


{northbound between New 


|ports of call of Quaker to east coast 
| ports of Colombia and west coast ports 


Arrangement through — shipments’: 
from Australia and New Zealand to At- 
lantic Coast ports of call of Dimon, with 
transhipment at San Francisco. Through 
tates are to be based on direct line rates ~ 
and are to be apportioned equally between « 
the lines, subject to minimum propor- 
tion of $8 per ton weight or measure- 
ment to the trans-Pacific carrier. \(Q&st', 
of transhipment is to be absorbed by Phe 
iines in equal proportion. 
1367—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company, Inc., with Matson Navigation 
Company: Covers through shipments of 
canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island ~ 
loading ports of Matson to Gulf ports, 
of call of Luckenbach Gulf, with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco. The through”: 
rates and apportionment thereof are to 


|be as set forth inthe agreement, each 
| line to absorb out of its proportion one- 


half the drayage charges at San Fran- 
cisco. Outbound toll is to be absorbed 
by Luckenbach Gulf out of its propor- 
tion of the through rate, while inbound 
State toll is to be deducted from the“ 
through rate before apportionment> 
thereof. - 
New Orleans-New York Freight 
1322—New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Company, North American Fruit * 


| Steamship Corporation, Standard Fruf®. 


& Steamship Company and (or) Ameri- 


ican Fruit & Steamship Corporation and 


United Fruit Company: Informal ar- 

rangement respecting maintenance of 

uniform rates and conditions governing 

movement of freight southbound and 

Orleans and 

New York on the one hand and Vera 

Cruz and Tampico on the other. Rates 

and conditions are to be those now ob- ~ 
served by the parties individually, and 

changes in rates are to be effected by 

unanmious agreement of the participat- 

ing lines. When no agreement can be ° 
reached in respect to -a_ rate to be 

charged each line is at liberty to act’ 
independently in respect to such rate 

matter. he 
13383—Grace Line, Inc., with Quaker 

ne: Arrangement for through ship-.. 
ments from Philadelphia or other At- 

lantic coast ports of call of Quake Line ~ 
to west coast of South America’ ports 

served by Grace Line, with tranship- 

ment at Cristobal. Through rates are 


| be the same as charged by direct oe 


and are to be apportioned 34 per cent - 
to Quaker Line and 60 per cent to Grace 
Line, the latter to absorb Isthmian 
transfer charge of $1.80 per ton, 
1334—Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany with Quaker Line: Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments 
from Philadelphia or other Atlantic 


of Central America and Mexico served | 
by the Panama Mail, with transhipment . 
at Cristobal. Through rates are to be — 
same as direct line rates and on busi- 
ness to east coast of Colombia are to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Quaker and 
40 per cent to Panama Mail, the Isthmian <* 
transfer charge to be apportioned on the 
same basis. On traffic to the west coast 
of Central America and Mexico, Quaker 


|Line is to receive 33 per cent of the 


through rate and Panama Mail the re- 
mainder, the latter carrier to absorb en- 
tire Isthmian transfer charge of $1.80 
per freight ton. ; 
1379—Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with American & Indian'~ 
Line: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments of canned goods and~ 


|dried fruit from Pacific coast ports to 
|designated Egyptian and Arabian ports, 


with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on Pa-'** 
Coast-European Conference Tariff 
rates and apportioned 40 per cent to’ 
American & Indian Line and 60 per cent 
to Luck_bach, the latter to absorb cost 
of transhipment out of its proportion. 
Cancellations Approved 
In compliance with requirements of 
section 15 requests for cancellation of 
following agreements previously ap- 
proved by the Board were approved 


today: 
954-C—Calmay Steamship Cot Mra- 


‘tion with Matson Navigation Company: ~ 


Covering through shipments from Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia to Manila via 
Los Angeles Harbor or San Franiseo, 
approved by Board Sept. 4, 1929, , 

1113-C—Williams Steamship Corpe- 
ration with Matson Navigation Company: 


|Through shipments from Atlantic coast 


ports to Philippine Islands via Los An-~ 
|geles Harbor or San Francisco, approved. 
| Dee. 20, 1929. 

1124-C—Gulf Pacific Line with Mat- 
|son Navigation Company: Providing for 
through shipments from Gulf ports to 
| Philippine Islands via San F¥ancisco, ap- 
‘proved Jan. 15, 1930. 


of the applicant’s general steam rail- 
road system of transportation; and be- 
ing distinctly of the suburban electric 
railway type, the assumption of juris- 
diction should not be sade. The appli- 
cation should be dismissed because our 
jurisdiction is not apparent. 


1930 
1,265,570 

260,171 
1,673,804 


4,196,817 | t 
660,224 


9,127,473 { 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Ry. 
September '’ pe Months 
1929 OH 1929 
1,740,666 11,867,790 14,752,275 
353,228 2,076,984 2,610,553 
2,278,219 15,290,640 19,264,606 
256,130 1,874,296 2,381,803 
496,379 3,475,563 3,967,164 
754,719 6,361,328 6,977,527 
1,669,096 13,172,774 14,835,345 
609,123 2,117,866 4,429,261 
155,000 1,210,000 1,205,000 
557 4,581 8,144 
453,566 903,285 3,216,117 
300,135  *551,375 1,888,941 
946.24 946,24 


946.24 
73.3 86.1 77.0 


138,698 
371,885 


331,247 
342,557 
155,000 
268 
187,289 
21,203 
946.24 
79.5 
eficit. 


1164-C—Calmar Steamship Corpora- 
tion with Matson Navigation\Company: . 
Arrangement for through shipments 
from Philippine Islands to Atlantic coast 
ports, approved by the Board Jan. 29, 
1930. 

(Cancellation of each of the foregoing, 


* 


° 


agreements is requested because of dis-»« 


continuance of Philippine Islands service 

by Matson Navigation Company.) , 
1246-C—Redwood Line, Inc, with 

Clyde-Mallory Line: Approved cancella- 


tion of agreement covering through ships... 


ments between Pacific coast ports of 
call of Redwood and Tampa, Fla., via 
New Orleans, approved by the) Board’: 
May 21, 1930. Cancellation is requested * 
because of unification of service of Red-. 
wood Line and Gulf Pacific Line, per- 
|mitting direct service between Tampa 
and Pacific coast ports, as the result of 
which transhipment route is no longe 
required, 
« 


‘ 
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North Carolina 
Plans Study of 
Industrial Safety 


State Agencies to Cooperate 
In Movement to Reduce 
Accidents to Workers to 
A Minimum 


Publie Utilities 


Automobile Rates 
Revised in Texas 


State Board Says Premiums | 
Have Been Leveled on 
Basis of Experience 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 7. 


The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners has just approved, effective 
Nov. 10, a revised automobile fire, theft, 
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Public Health 


Radio 


Utility Holding Companies Charged 
With Evading New Hampshire Laws 


* 


* 


Special Counsel.Says Owners of Utilities of State Have Cre- 
ated Various Corporations for Purpose of Making Investi- 


and Regulation Difficult 
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Insurance 


Decline Is Shown 
For Most Diseases 


Increase Found, However, in 
Infantile Paralysis and 

Typhoid Fever 
fg. |. snail teat 

All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) showed a decrease in number 
of cases reported for the week ended 
Oct. 16 as compared with the corre- 


Change of Rate 


For Telephone: i 
Service Upheld 


Sustains Charge Based on 
‘Air-line’ Instead of Route 
Measurement 


Pennsylvania Commission — 


gation 


sponding week of last year, according 
to a statement issued Nov. 7 by the 
Public Health Service. The number of 


collision, and miscellaneous coverage 
manual and automobile casualty insur- 


| 


State of New Hampshire: the Commission might properly find on| prive tle local utility of advantages that Commonwealth of Ponnsyivéntal 


poof 


a 


* 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Nov. 7. 
Governor O. Max Gardner has_ in- 
formed the State Industrial Commission 
that all State departments will coop- 
erate in making the first annual State 

industrial safety conference\a success. 
The program of the confetence, which 
is to be held at High Point, Nov. 13 and 
14 under the auspices of the Industrial 
Commission, has just been made public.’ 
Four general sessions and a group of| 
gestions! pootings will be held. At the 
first general session Nov. 13 the speak- 
ers will include Governor Gardner; the 
chairman of the Industrial Commission, 
Matt H. Allen; and James T. Haviland, 
vice president of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. | 
Among the speakers who will address 
the other general sessions are the Com- | 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert) 
Stewart; Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager ‘of the National Bureau 
of Casualty amd Surety Underwriters; 
C. E. Pettibone, vice president of the 
American Mutwal Insurance Co., Boston; 
Yr, A. D, Lazemby, chief surgeon, Mary- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore; David 
Stewart Byer, vice president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston; H. W. Hein- 
rich, Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford; 
R. R. Lawrence, president of the North 
Carolina State Federation of Labor; Ro- 
land Jones, presiden of the Surety Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, and S. A. Copp,! 
general superirstendent, Tallassee Power 
Co., Badin, N. 
In his letter to the Commission rela- 
tive to the conference Governor Gardner 
said: “This commendable movement, 
sponsored by the Industrial Commission 
in its efforts to reduce the industrial 
accidents to a minimum, will have the 
approbation amd effective support of 
every worker and employer in North 
Carolina, interested in safety of lives 
and the physical well-being of our great 
industrial forces, and in the maintenance 
the present high economic status of 


3 | 


all. 


Nebraska Law on Service 
Of Processes Is Challenged| 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 7. 


The constitutionality of a statute 
enacted by the 1929 Legislature desig-| 
mating the Secretary of State of Ne- 
braska as attoxney upon whom may be 
served all legal processes in actions or 
proceedings arising out of damage to 
person or property caused by a non- 
yesident motorist has been challenged in 
an action pending in the District Court 
of Lancaster County. 

Loren H. Laughlin, counsel for the 

defendant in the case of Dan Schmer v. 
Henry Fleshner, of Glidden, Iowa, filed 
a special appearance for the defendant 
Nov. 3 challenging the jurisdiction of 
the court and raising the question of 
e constitutiorality of the statute. 
It is alleged that the legislative act 
is contrary to the Nebraska Constitu- 
tion in that it amended a statute govern- 
ing the service of process without spe- 
cifically repealing the earlier law as 
required by the Constitution. 

The defendamt also contends that an 
affidavit required by the new law to be 
filed with the court in which the suit 
is pending is woid because not acknowl- 
edged by a notary public. 

The new process service law took ef- 
fect in August, 1929. The Secretary of 
State, Frank Marsh, said that service of | 
process has been filed with him in 58 
suits against nonresidents. | 


Ruling om Ship Insurance 
Is Given in California 


State of Califonia: | 
San Francisco, Nov. 7. 
The State of California is mot au- 
thorized to carry hull insurance or pro- 
tective and indemnity insurance on 4a 
ship loaned to the State by the United 
States Navy ‘for the purpose of con- 
ducting a nautical school, the Attorney 
General, U. S. Webb, has held in an 
opinion to the State Nautical School: 
Although the State is not authorized 
to insure its liability for injuries to 
employes of the’ State, such employes 
are entitled to the benefits of the work- 
men’s compensation laws, the State, as 
a self-insurer, paying benefits through 
the State fumd, it was ruled. 


Applications 


—for— 
Radio Permits | 


Applications just received by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission for broadcast- 
ing and wireless permits have been an- 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

F. B. Wilson and Richard Dearing, James- 
town Broadcasting Co. Jamestown, 
construction permit application _amended | 
to request houws. sharing with WOCL in- 
stead of unlimited on 1,210 ke, 


ance manual for Texas. 

The chairman of the Board, W. A. 
Tarver, said that the Board undertook 
to level the rates on the basis of experi- 
ence, raising some casualty rates, leav- 
ing property damage rates on private 
cars unchanged and reducing most rates 
on fire and theft outside large cities. — 

The Board applied experience rating, | 
merit rating and fleet rating to auto- 
mobile dealers. No change in classifica- 
tion of commercial cars for newspaper 
drivers was made to increase rates on 
that class. ‘ 

Among other changes made in the new 
manuals, according to Mr. Tarver, are 
the following: The minimum age limit 
of drivers under public liability and 
property damage policies was reduced 
from 16 to 14 years; basic limits for 
property damage insurance were in- 
creased from $1,000 to $5,000; commer- 
cial cars with a load capacity of 1% 
tons were placed in the light car class, 
thus effecting a reduction in public lia- 
bility and property damage rates; sev-| 
eral plate glass insurance rates were | 
reduced, including those for closed pri- 
vate cars, and reduction of rates for col- | 
lision coverage. | 

New forms of coverage added include 
damage by falling aircraft, towing and 
deductible collision. Farmers, farm 
operators, and farm cooperatives were 
authorized to purchase quarterly, semi-| 
annual or annual policies. 


Accident Toll Highest 
For Rural Children 


Illinois Report Shows Haz- 
ards to Health and Life of | 
Children to Vary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
being 134 and 80 in the two areas, re-' 
spectively. 

Tuberculosis is far and away the 
greatest health danger to children in 
Chicago in the 14 to 19-year age group. 
It caused 217 deaths last year compared: 
with 86 from heart disease, the next 
highest cause, 83 from accidents and 45 
from pneumonia. Again the four chief 
causes were responsible for more than 
half of the total mortality in the age 
group—431 deaths out of 789 from all 
causes. 

Outside of Chicago accidents were by 
far the most frequemt cause of death in 
the 15 to 19 age group but tuberculosis 
was also very important. To accidents 
were attributed 241 deaths; tuberculosis, 
171; heart disease, 75; appendicitis, 49; 
a total of 536, a little more than half the 
mortality (1,011 deaths) from all causes 
in this age group. 

Environment <A ffects Risks 


A very noticeable feature of mortality 
among all ages of school children is the 
decidedly higher rate from accidents 
down-State than in Chivago. Among 
children from 5 to 19 years old there 
were 532 accidental deaths down-State| 
and 300 in Chicago. These figures give} 
a mortality rate of 9 per 100,000 total 
population in Chicago and 12.6 down- 
State. In other words, the accidental | 
death rate among school children down- 
State is 40 per cent higher than it is in| 
Chicago. 

The exact reverse is true of diph-| 
theria. Risk of death from that cause} 
is nearly three times greater to school | 
children of Chicago than those in the! 
State outside that city. Last year in 
the school age group there were 231 
deaths from diphtheria in Chicage and 
112 down-State, giving rates of 6.9 and| 
2.7, respectively, per 100,000 population. | 

Tuberculosis stands ahead of diph- 
theria as a health hazard to school chil- | 
dren but the risk comes chiefly to the 
high school age whereas the danger from 
diphtheria is greatest to those in the first 
five grades. Like diphtheria, however, 
tuberculosis causes a higMer mortality 
of school children in Chicago than down- 
State. Last year, deaths in this age 
group numbered 323 in Chicago and 228 
down-State, giving rates of 9.7 and 5.4, 
respectively. 

Pneumonia also constitutes a greater 
risk in Chicago. Deaths in the school 
age group from this cause last year num- 
bered 170 in Chicago and 134 in the State 
outside that city, giving rates per 100,- 
000 population of 5.1 and 3.2, respec- 
tively. 

Again, the death rate from heart dis- 
ease last year among school children in 
Chicago was twice that among those out- 
side the city. To this cause were at- 
tributed 275 deaths in Chicago and 176 
down-State, giving rates of 8.3 and 4.1, 
respectively. 

It seems clear that these variations 
are due more to environment than to 
anything else. Appendicitis, for example, 
caused a death rate that was exactly the 
same in Chicago and outside, so far as 
school children are concerned. 

To this cause were ascribed 138 deaths 
in Chicago and 167 down-State, giving a 
rate of four per 100,000 in each area. 








i Broadcasting Company, Inc, 711 
Be yen New York, construction per- 
mit application to install new | equipment. 
Application sup ersedes 1-P-B-1693. 
WKBN, Warren P. Williamson Jr, 
Youngstown, Ohio, modification of license 
to change frequency from 570 ke. to 590 ke. 
and time from = sharing with WEAO to un- 


limited. 


WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., 


o N. C., construction permit to 
Gree remither from the 0. Henry Hotel 
~ the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 

juilding, Greemsboro, N. 0. é 

weiiine. Community Breadeasting Cor- 
poration, Hartford City, Ind, construction 
ermit to erect a new station to use 1,010 
Ke 250 Ww. with an additional 250 w. on 
Sunday from local sunrise to local sunset, 
and unlimited hours, 
“Applications received (other than broad- 
one Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Birming- 
ham, Ala., modification of construction per- 
mit for change in location to Tuscaloosa, 


Kop, Press Wireless, Inc, San Francisco, 
Calif, modification of license for change 
it frequencies. ‘ 
Varney Air Lines, Inc, new license for 
aircraft on 3,106 ke, 50 w. 


Pacific Air “Transport, new license for 


\ t¥o aircraft om 3,172, 5,660, 3,106 ke., 50 w. 


\ 
(« 


This fact suggests that the accuracy of | 
diagnosis and the competency of medical | 
skill varies but little throughout the 
State. 


Hearing Held in New York | 
On Fire Insurance Rates| 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 7. 

A hearing was held Nov. 6 in the New 
York City office of the State Insurance} 
Department before the Acting Superin- | 
tendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan, 
on fire insurance rates for dwellings in 
central Queens. Its purpose ‘was to de- 
termine whether there should be a fur- 
ther reduction from the present 30-cent 
rate obtaining in that section; in other 
parts of Queens the present rate is said) 
to be 16 cents. ; | 

Following the hearing, at which rating | 


| developed out of an attempt by this Com- 


| Alab 


| Illinois .. 


Concord, Nov. 7. 

Charging that the “intercorporate com- 
plications” created by the’ beneficial 
owners of the New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric Co, “are designed to avoid the 
full performance of the obligation that 
a public utility owes to the State,” the 
special counsel tor the State of New 
Hampshire, Louis E. Wyman, on Nov. 5! 
presented his specifications of the case 
developed in the Public Service Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the financial and 
operative structure of the subsidiaries, 

With the summation of the State’s 
case and charges, the Commission, it 
was announced, will open the hearing 
for the utilities to present their evi- 
dence. 


Mr. Wyman charged that the owners 
of the New Hampshire utilities under 
investigation “have designedly created a 
‘cloud of corporations for the purpose 
of making investigation and regulation 
difficult.” The official transcript of his | 
= and statement follows in full 
ext: 


Commission Empowered 
By State Legislature 


Counsel has been designated as coun- 
sel for the Commission or as counsel for 
the State, assisting the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and would not presume to bind the 
Commission by an investigation which 
would preclude the Commission from 
making such findings upon the evidence 
introduced in the case, or preclude the 
Commission, through the same counsel 
or through other counsel, from urging 
additional points before the Commission 
or before a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, as a further and more exhaustive 
study of the record may warrant. 


I have endeavored to prepare some- 
thing that may be treated in the nature 
of a specification, having in mind that 
some of the questions raised by the spec- 
ification, if they are adopted by the 
Commission or any court, may place an 
added duty on this Commission beyond 
anythin@ that it has undertaken before, 
but as I see the situation, this case has 








mission to perform a duty which has 
been imposed upon it by the Legislature 
of New Hampshire as the Commission 
has seen their duty and the performance 
of that duty has been to some extent 
prevented by the inability of the Com- 
mission to find out some of the facts 
which at least have been suggested 
through these hearings. 

Now, whether or not the next step, 
after these specifications have been sub. 
mitted to the counsel on the other side, 
is to raise any of these questions before 
the Federal Court which issued the tem- 
porary injunction, or whether any ques- 
tion of law is involved which might be 
transferred to the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire having final jurisdiction 





jin the matter of regulating public utili- 


ties in New Hampshire, is something 
which I do not care to express an opin- 
ion on at this time, but I suggest that 


the evidence submitted as a fact: 

1. That the intercorporate complica- 
tions created by the beneficial owners 
of these properties are designed to avoid 
the full performance of the obligation 
that a public utility owes to the State, 
defining that obligation as one to render 
the best possible service at the lowést 
possible rates consistent with a fair re- 
turn upon the property invested in the 
enterprise, 

2. That the present beneficial owners 
of these properties and corporations 
have designedly created a cloud of cor- 
porations for the purpose of making in- 
vestigation and regulation difficult. 


3. That the alleged different corpora- 
tions which are in fact owned and con- 
trolled by the same ultimate owners have 
no real separate identity which ought 
to be recognized by a regulatory body 
but together constitute a unit which is 
operating and managing a public utility 
in New Hampshire, and which they them- 
selves have recognized as such a man- 
aging unit by their advertisements in 
that unit as the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric system. 


4. That these separate corporations, 


i specifically referring to the New Hamp- 


shire corporation and the unit system, / 
have been and are guilty of violating the 
law of New Hampshire with reference 
to issuance of securities—for instance— 
(a) they have, for their ‘own benefit, 
caused to be retired long term loans 
bearing interest at 6 per cent and have 
substituted therefor an open account 
bearing interest at 8 per cent, payable 
to themselves, without any authority 
from the Commission, although the ulti- 
mate purpose of such substitution was 
the creation of an indebtedness or lia- 
bility which it was intended should run 
more than the time provided by statute 
for current indebtedness, unless the ap- 
proval of the Commission was obtained. 
(b) In order to accomplish the results 
just. stated, they originally charged 
against the local corporation a heavy 
premium which by their subsequent con- 
duct they had admitted to be an im- 
proper charge. 


Operation of 
Derry Company Cited 


5. They have acquired not only stock 
but property of the Derry company and 
have been and now are operating it with- 
out authority of this Commission, con- 
trary to the statutes of New Hampshire. 


6. For their own benefit, and not for 
the benefit of the public they serve, they 
have diverted moneys of the local util- 
ity to the treasury of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company by their con- 
tribution amounting to something over 
$16,000, as appeared this afternoon by 
the exhibit to the employe ownership of 
the stock of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and in connection with 
that they have used the time of em- 
ployes of the local utility to sell their 


‘stock, without remuneration to, or ac- 


counting with, the local companies. 
7. For their own benefit and to de- 


Death Rate From Alcoholism Found 


1929 in the registration area in conti- 
nental United States showed a decrease 
from the previous year and revealed a 
lower death rate ascribed to that cause 
than was shown in any year since 1925, 
according to figures just made available 
by the Division of Vital Statistics of 
the Bureau of the.Census. (A con- 
densed table showing the rate was pub- 
lished in the issue of Nov. 7.) 

_The following information was fur- 
nished by the Division of Vital Statis- 
ties: 

The registration area in 1929 was com- 


|posed of 46 States, the District of Co- 
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organization representatives testified, 
Mr. Behan reserved comment. He indi- 
cated that a statement would be forth- 
coming shortly. 


To Be Lowest in Last Four Years 


Nevada Had Highest Rate in 1929 With Delaware Second, 
According to Report by Census Bureau 


The mortality rate from alcoholism in!lumbia, and nine registration cities in 


nonregistration States, and included 95.7 
per cent of the total population of con- 
tinental United States. 

The highest mortality rate from alco- 
holism was shown by Nevada (26.7). 
Next in order, Delaware (7.6), Rhode 
Island (7.2), Maryland (6.80), Montana 
(6.7), and New York (6.6). 

Of the States which reported over 100 
deaths from alcoholism jin 1929, nine 
showed a decline in death rate and two 
an increase, 

The following tables show the mor- 
tality rates per 100,000 population from 


might otherwise be secured out of mar- 
ket conditions, they have tied that util- 
ity by long-term contracts to deal only 
with themselves, except as to minor de- 
tails of local administration, and ap- 
parently now claim that the powers of 
this Commission do not extend to an in- 
vestigation of any profit that may be de-| 
rived by them through their subsidiary, | 
trom such contracts. 

8. For their own benefit they have 
taken from the local utility a profitable 
business in appliances and have never- 
theless continued to conduct that busi- 
ness at the expense of the local utility. 

9. They have deprived the local utility 
of its separate identity and in practical 
operations have taken away from its | 
board of directors any real power of | 
control or managemem. They have so} 
arranged matters that no directors are} 
available in New Hampshire for exam-| 
ination by the Commission. 

| 
Improper Use | 


Of Funds Charged | 


10. They have used the funds of the} 
local company improperly to contribute | 
to an advertising campaign in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere, for the benefit 
of others than the local company. | 

11, They have failed so far, although; 
requested, to show any real benefits of! 
this unified control which they have 
established. 

I have stated that it is not intended 
by me that that specification shall in} 
any way preclude the Commission from| 
finding upon the record, which, in spite| 
of some statements that this has taken| 
a great deal of time, has really gone | 
in pretty rapidly; for instance, many 
exhibits have been introduced and not 
read at the time of introduction. It may 
be, upon analysis of some of these ex- 
hibits, with the record, some other ques- | 
tions have been fairly raised. 

I have tried to outline the general! 
situation in the form of a specification| 
for the assistance of counsel for the 
companies so far as may be of assist- 
ance, in order that they may shave an! 
opportunity before these hearings close, | 
if they want, for production of witnesses 
or examination of these witnesses al- 
ready produced. | 


deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
was also less than in the same week of 
last year. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in| 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti-| 





mated population of more than 32,165,-| . 


000. The estimated population of the! 
91 cities reporting deaths is more than] 
30,570,000. Weeks ended Oct. 18, 1930, 
and Oct. 19, 1929. | 


Cases reported. 1930 | 


1929 | 
iphtheria: ° 
46 States 2,376 
98 cities 823 | 
Measles: 
OF MEOOBE: 6 cae aneess cess’ 
98 cities 
Meningococcus meni 
46 States ....... 
98 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ..... . 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 2,694 
98 cities 841) 
Smallpox: | 
46 States 353 | 
98 cities 71) 
Typhoid fever: | 
46 States 
98 cities 
Deaths reported. 
fluenza and pneumonia: 
PA BEEOS vip os s «eure 
Smallpox: 
91 cities ... 
Tacoma, Wash. ......... 


Ice Cream Makers. 
Improving Product’ 
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1,364 | 
182 | 
ngitis: | 
fas 106 | 
58 | 


131) 


632 | 
106 | 
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603 | 
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0 1} 


Sanitary Conditions in Pro- 
duction Found Generally 
Satisfactory 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
States have maximum gelatin standards | 


while every State in the country but one 
has minimum fat requirements. Many} 


Harrisburg, Nov. 7. 

A charge of $5 per mile air line meas . 
urement instead of $4 per mile route 
measurement for “tie lines” or leased . 
circuits of the Bell Telephone Company 
was held to be justified in a recent or- 
der of the Public Service Commission. ~ . 
The change of rate had been attacked 
in a complaint/’filed by the Armstrong - 
Cork Company, which alleged that the 
new rate was unjust and unreasonable 
and resulted in undue preference and ~ 
prejudice to the complainant. : 

“The former rate based on route 
measurement,” the Commission’s order 
said, “required anyone contracting for . 
this type of service to pay $4 per mile 
for the actual route followed, with the 
understanding that the telephone com- 
pany would use the shortest route over | 
which spare facilities were available. In 
other words, two companies subscribing | 
to the same service betwéegn the same 
points may have been paying different: 
charges, due to the routing of the fa- 
cilities necessary to furnish the service. 
For example, six different routes are 
available between Harrisburg and Lan- 
caster, no two being the same distance. 

Change Said to Be Unjust 


“The complainant contends that air 
line mileage is only theoretical mileage 
and that messages will continue actually 
to travel via a route mileage, and the 
change results in charges which are un- - 
just and discriminatory. On the other 
hand, the telephone company states that 
air-line measurement is uniformly ap- 
plied to toll messages hafdled by the 
company and found to be the most equi- 
table arrangement for all of their pa- 
trons. Due to the increasing number 
of patrons applying for tie-line service, 
it was found necessary to make this 
change in order to offer all subscribers 
the same service at the same rate. 

“No testimony has been offered to 
show that the total gross revenue de- 
rived from this type of service was in 
excess of a reasonable return. It is ob- 
vious that had all the rates under the 
route measurement set-up been based 
on the shortest possible route of the 
company’s facilities in service, irrespee- 
tive of what route actually was fol- 
lowed to furnish this service, the charge 


Perhaps I ought to add to that specifi-| cities throughout the country also have | would have been more than $4 per mile, 


cation, Brother Upton, in connection, 
with the difficulties in the way of find- 
ing out{anything, that under the system} 
now in vogue the books and records of | 
the local corporation now being inves-| 
tigated are not kept within the State 
of New Hampshire. Just how that hap- 
pened I have not asked about. It may 
be that you will put somebody on to 
explain how it happened, but I suppose 
that proper regulation of the utility 
might require that its books be avail- 
able at all times within the State to) 
the Commission in precisely the same} 
way that the clerk of the corporation} 
in New Hampshire has to be a resident 
of the State. 


Books Declared 
Kept Out of State 


I would like to add one more thing} 
to the specification. I believe, in view| 
of the statements I have previously} 
made during the course of the hearing, | 


a sanitary standard regulation of the; 
maximum number of bacteria in ice| 
cream per cubic centimeter. 

Rigid sanitary inspection of ice cream 
factories, equipment and premises are 
often enforced in the larger cities by 
boards of public health. Sanitary health! 
regulations generally cover inspection of 
the factory, including walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, laboratories, buildings and grounds, 
and. equipment. 

The producers? method of determin- 
ing the best blends for ice cream are 
governed by the type he expects to mar- 
ket. For instance, the wholesale pro- 
ducers of ice cream usually conform to 
a formula which furnishes a moderate 
amount of butterfat, an increase over the 
normal amount of milk solids not fat, 
and considerable attention is given to 
uniform total solid content. The confec- 
tioners, or those producing ice cream to| 
retail direct from the plant or store, 
adopt a formula which furnishes a high 





there can not be any doubt but that my/| fat content and a normal milk-solids-not- | 
reference to the manner in which these|fat quantity, paying little, attention to 


corporations have been organized and 


used is intended to demonstrate that| 


these various corporations, including the | 


Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
the New England Gas and Electric As- 
sociation, the J. G. White Management| 
Corporation, the W. S. Barstow & Co.,| 
Inc., and the Associated Appliance Cor-| 


poration, are in fact in violation of law} 
unless this is regarded as all one entity, | 


and, if it is regarded as all one entity, 


engaged in managing and operating a} 


public utility in New Hampshire within 
the meaning of our statute. 


| State Regulation 


| —of— 


| Public Utilities 


alcoholism for the States and the Dis-| 


trict of Columbia: 


+e 
Death Rate per 100,000 Population from Alcoholism 
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are computed are based on the censuses of 


the populations on which the 1920 to 1928 rates 
were computed were based on the censuses of 1910 and 1920, and will be revised when 


known. 


*Registration area in continental United States. 


iNonregisration; admitted to the registration area at a later date, 


§Dropped from area in 1925. 
\Estimates of population unsatisfactory, 


Arkansas 


The Consumers Utility Co. has been au- 
{thorized by the Railroad Commission to 
issue $200,000 of 6 per cent bonds for 
financing the purchase of new properties 
and for making improvements and exten- 
sions. 

Illinois 

The Illinois Power & Light Corp. has 
applied to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to issue and sell 
$8,500,000 of 5 per cent refunding bonds 
and 30,000 shares of $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of no par value. 

The Elgin Storage & Transfer Co. has 
applied for authority to operate as a motor 
freight carrier between Elgin and Chicago. 

Indiana 


The Pendleton Natural Gas Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to make effective as of Nov. 1 an in- 


feet, with a minimum bill of $1, which 
shall include 1,333 cubic feet of gas. 
Massachusetts 
The Lynn Gas & Electric Co. has applied 
| to the Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to issue and sell at $75 a share 





value of $25 each. 
Mississippi 

A temporary. injunction has been, issued 
iby the Chancery Court restraining the 
Railroad Commission from requiring the 
Batesville & Southwestern Railroad to re- 
sume service between Batesville and 
‘Crowder. The Commission had issued an 
{order for resumption of service. The com- 
|pany had ceased operation after filing a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to abandon the line, 
which is controlled by the Illinois Central. 

New York 

The Utica Gas & Electric Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to acquire the electric property of the 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co., i 
part the towns of Kirkland and Westmore- 
land, 


Ohio 


The Ohio Electric Co. has applied for 
|authority to issue and sell 10,280 shares 
of no par common stock at $10 a share, 
$100,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock at 
95 and $200,000 of 5 per cent bonds at 90 
to reimburse the treasury for $377,890 of 
uncapitalized expenditures. 

Final valuation of the property of the 
Van Wert Telephone Co. as the basis for 


crease from 40 to 75 cents per 1,000 cubic | 


23,400 shares of capital stock having a par | 


serving in| 


| uniformity of total solids in the product. 
Effect of Competition 


Every manufacturer in a given city 
produces about the same quality of ice 
|cream., This is chiefly determined by 
competition, since, if one manufacturer 
lowers the quality of his product the 
consumer will soon turn to other makes 
of ice cream. All ingredients in large 
wholesale plants are purchased on a 
quality basis. Gelatin must have a cer- 
{tain jelly string test, while cream is 
| bought on acidity, fat and bacteriological 
analysis tests. Also in some cities, par- 


ticularly New York and Washington, | 


D. C., as far as milk and cream are con- 
cerned they must be produced from herds 
‘or cattle tuberculin tested. 

| The Department of Agriculture is now 
studying the physical qualities, texture 


|and flavor of the ice cream, whey pro-| 


'tein as an emulsifying agent, and the 


\effect of gelatin on the physical prop- | 


jerties of,ice cream. The results of such 


| experimental work are published in vari- | 


;ous pamphlets, technical bulletins, ice 
;cream and other trade journals. One of 
the new flavors is pumpkin, which is now 
being marketed. Tomato ice cream has 
;been produced at the Bureau of Plant 
| Industry. 
| 
| 
{new rates has been established at $317,967, 
reproduction cost less depreciation. 
The Cincinnati Street Railway Co. has 


been authorized to purchase from the Cin- | 
cinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora Interurban | 


Co. the latter’s line from Anderson’s Ferry 
to the Cincinnati corporation line. The 


price was $77,500 plus whatever is realized | 
in-two years from the sale of the Farnbank | 


substation. The interurban company was 
authorized to discontinue operation from 


Indiana State line. 


The Commission has approved a contract | 
between the Daytow Power & Light Co. and | 
under which | 


|the Ohio Electric Power Co. 
the former is to furnish electric service 
to the latter for 10 years. 

The Ohio Edison Co. has been authorized 
to acquire the Youngstown steam heating 
plant of the Mahoning County Light Co., 
for which the Commission found a value 
of $424,102, in consideration of assumption 
of $426,283 of indebtedness. 

Washington 

A railroad operated by the City of Seattle 
in connection with its hydroelectric project 
on the Skagit River has been held by. the 
Attorney General, John H. Dunbar, in an 
opinion by an assistant, John C. Hurspool, 
to be subject to the grade crossing and 
fencing laws and to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Works, néetwithstand- 
ing that municipal utilities are exempted 
from such control. 

Wisconsin 

Holding that Madison jobbers should have 
an opportunity to compete with jobbers at 
Dubuque, Iowa, for business at Platteville, 
Wis., the Railroad Commission has author- 
ized the Yellow Truck Lines, Inc., to do 
intrastate business between Madison and 
Platteville. It was shown that truck serv- 
ice between Dubuque and Platteville gave 
to jobbers of the former city advantages 
not afforded Madison jobbers by railroad 
service. 

The Wisconsin Power & Light Co. was 
authorized to operate a bus line between 
Platteville and Monroe. 





the west Cincinnati corporation line to the | 


if the same gross revenue were to be 
produced. 

“The record further shews that the 
respondent has 161 contracts for this 
class of service and that in 71 instances 
the gir line method of measurement has 
resulted in increases, in 83 instances the 
air line method of measurement has re- 
sulted in decreases and in seven instances 
there is no change whatsoever. It is 
also stated that the purpose of respond- 


maintain the same amount of gross rev- 
enue from this cdass of service. y 


Gross Revenue Lowered 


“The method employed in arriving at 
the $5 rate per mile for air line meas- 
urement was to divide the gross revenue 
received under the route measurement 
system heretofore in effect by the total 
air line miles of all the contracts and 
the result produced approximately $5 per 
mile. The respondent further states that 
the application of the new rate will re- 
sult in lowering the gros; revenue in an 
amount between $5,000 and $10,000 an- 
nually. 

“From all the facts of record, the Com- 
| mission concludes and finds that the rate 
complained of for tie lines or leased .cir- 


not been shown to be unjust or unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly preferential. 

“An order will issue dismissing the 
complaint.” 


Two Insurance Companies 


Of Nebraska Add to Stock 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 7. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Lloyd Dort, has approved amendments 
to the articles of incorporation of the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, and the Bankers Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Omaha, in- 
creasing the authorized capital stock of 
each company from $100,000 to $500,000, 
Both companies have considerably more 
than $100,000,000 of insurance in force, 

Howard S. Wilson, president of the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln informed Mr, 
Dort that his company has no special 
plan of development, although the new 
capitalization will enable it to enter sev- 
eral States where capital requirements 
are a factor. The growth of the com- 
pany, he said, made it advisable to in- 
| crease the capital correspondingly. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


A-33064. (S) Postal Service—Vehicle 
hire—Contract with special delivery mese 
sengers. In view of the restrictive provi- 
sions of section 226 of the Criminal Code 
and the general polity of the Government 
of not contracting with its personnel, here- 
after contracts for vehicle hire should not 
be entered into with special delivery mes- 
sengers who are considered as employed in 
the Postal Service. (Oct. 138, 1930.) 

A-33513. Leases—Rental and repairs. The 


general rule that private property may not: 


be repaired or improved at the expense of 


ent was not to increase its rates, but to . 


cuits based on air line measurement has - 


the United Stats does not prevent the re- — 


pair or improvement of private property 
held under a lease, the cost of such re- 
pairs being deducted from the agreed rental, 
provided no payment for repairs exceeds the 
amount of rent due and payable at that 
time. (Oct. 10, 1930.) 

A-33659. (S) Compensation — Increase— 
Refusal to accept. When the salary rate 
of a classified position is increased within 
the grade by administrative action, the in- 
creased rate becomes the only lawful rate 
for that position until canceled or other- 


a 


* 
ot 
aa 
% 


i 


wise changed by subsequent administrative | 


action, and the refusal of the employe o¢ 
cupying that position to accept the inerease 


will not prevent him from thereafter filing 


a claim for the difference between the 
amount actually recéived and the amount! 
of compensation so fixed, less the lawful re- 
tirement deductions. (Oct. 20, 1930.) ; 


a 


onl 
aA 





ALLO LEO RRE NL ae igen ete em nn 


Means to Reduce 


Number of Bank 
_ Hold-ups Sought 


_ Minnesota Commissioner De- 


_ CHER 2764) _ 
State Finance 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


State Banks 


| 

| Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, . Banking 

| Commissioner, has announced: American 
Trust Company, Jonesboro; Union Bank & 

{Trust Company, Searcy; White County 

|; Bank, Beebe; and Citizens Bank, Brad- 

{ford, taken over by Banking Department 

|for inventory and liquidation. 

| Towa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of 


elares That Adequate Sys- st, ntendent 0 
° ° err | Banks, has : ogan State Bank. 

tem of Criminal Statistics Corning, closed. 

Is Pressing Need Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superintendent of 


Banks, has announced: Canton Bank & 
Trust Company, Canton, transferred its as- 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Novy. 7. ;Canton Bank, 

There have been 402 reported bank! : 

holdups in the first nine months ofits assets and liabilities to the Citizens Na- 
1930, as against 202 in 1926, the/tional Bank & Trust Company. 

Chairman of the State Commission on} : 

Criminal Apprehension, Oscar Hallam, | capital stock from $60,000 to $120,000. Sav- 

told the Tri-State Conference on Better|ings & Loan Co., New Londen, closed on 
Bank Management here Nov. 7. The|Tequest of board of directors. 


Conference is being held under the aus-| Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superin- 


sets and liabilities to the Canton Mercan- | 
jtile Bank, which changed its name to the 


Piqua Savings Bank, Piqua, transferred | 


Bank of Berea Co., Berea, increased its | 


pices of the State Bankers Associations 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and South 


Dakota. ; 
In Minnesota alone, Mr. Hallam said, | 


tendent of Banks, has announced: Farmers 
& Citizens Bank, Gleason, merged with the 
Bank of Gleason, 
Bank of Obion, Obion, merged with Com- 
mercial Bank, Obion, under name of latter. 


under name of latter. | 


there had’ been 27 bank holdups dur-| peoples Bank, Pulaski, merged with The 
ing the first 10 months of the present; Union Bank, Pulaski, unger name of latter. 
year. “In a little over two years,” ~ —. — eee nee eeeeeey 
i - apital stock decreased from $40, 

Sonks of” eat "i Mi comets, have | $80,000. Depositors Savings Bank & Trust 
ee. Se, the a ‘ ¢ i $250 |Company, Memphis, changed name to Ten- 
eee wp Wie & lean €. over oe _2.|nessee Savings Bank. Peoples Union Bank 
000, and a number of peak employes | % Trust Company, Camden, closed, and 
and other citizens have lost their lives. |branch at Big Sandy discontinued. 

Only 10 of the 27 Minnesota robber-| 
ies have been solved, according to the} 
Commission Chairman. This illustrates, | 
he declared, the importance of the prob-| 
lem of apprehension, or detection and 
arrest of the offenders. The problem 
of arrest has been made more difficult) 
by modern methods of transportation. ; 
the speaker asserted. It has become 
more than a local problem. | sd 
“We shall always have crime,” said 
Mr. Hallam. “We cannot hope to wholly | 
efface it. The best we can do is bend 
our efforts to suppress it.” The steady 
rising tide of crime is a matter a | 

rn than crime waves, according to) : 
Mr. Hallam. One deficiency is an inade- | [Continued a Page ol = 
quate system of criminal statistics, he | and taxation, except that mineral prod- 
added, referring to an Act of Congress | ucts, moneys, mortgages, notes and other 


Kansas Mortgage Act 


Tax Commission Asks Court 
To Invalidate Statute on 
Registration 


Is Viewed as Illegal 
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Business Conditions 


Bank Supervision 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


| 
| * 


| 
| 


New York Market Quotations 


| The following information relates to transactions on 
| the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
' banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
| Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 


States which issue official lists of specific securities 
This information has 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


States Sale 
in in 
Which Thou 
Legal 
| Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37 d 5 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s "47.... d 16 
Amer T & T coll 5s °46 SF bedeg 10 
Amer T & T ev 4s 36 5 
Amer T & T deb 514s “43 SF.... 11 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF...... 105 
AT & SF gen 4s 95......... eee 16 
| AT & SF ev deb 414s '48.... 261 
Atl Cst L ist cons 4s 52....... abedefg 3 
B & O Ist 4s due juiy 1 °48..... abed 
O Ist 5s due July 
O ev (exp’d) 4'gs '35 
Oo 
Oo 


abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 


tom 


ref & gen A 5s "95 
ref gen C 6s 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000..... abed 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s 50... ¢ 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s "51. abedeg 
abede 
abede 


B& 
Bé& 
B& 
BE& 
Bé& 


et 


| Bell Tel Pa ist r°C 5s ’60 
i Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s '55. df 
| Bkln Brgh Gas g & r A 5s 67... abet 
| Bn Cy RR Ist ens 5s’41(now Ist) d 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’: abcedef 
BkIn Un G Ist ens 5s '45....... abedef 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4148’57 ¢ 
> N Ry Gvt gty 414s ’54 d 
> N Ry Gvt gty 414s '57 -d 
> N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 
> N Ry Gvt gty s 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s y 69.... 
Cc N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 
| Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5tes B 5S 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’ 
> Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '49 
ac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60 
t Ry N J gen 5s ’87 


ie 


he 


ne 


bedeg 
abcf 
abcf 
abcdeg 
. abede 
abed 
abed 


Q 


aaaa 


to 


e 


P. 
n 
& 
& 
& O Ry ref & imp A 415s 93. 
& Ry ref & imp B 414s 95. 


oO 
oO 
0 
oO 
ur & 


ands High 


100% 
1024 
106 

1003, 
10814 
106% 
975g 
121% 
95% 
96% 
105 5¢ 
101% 
10254 
108% 
102 

10115 
89% 
106% 
111 

100 

1005 
85 

105% 
108 3 
93 

9934 
9915 
101% 
993, 
105 

10514 
102 

100 

102% 
96 

10434 
113 

104 3% 
104 

1011¢ 
100% 


Low 
1003, 
101% 
105 5g 
10014 
108% 
106%, 
97% 
120 

95% 
96% 
105 

1011% 
10214 
10814 
10114 
10113 
89 

10654 
111 

9914 
100% 
85 

105% 
108 3 
93 

995% 
99% 
101% 
99% 
105 

105 

102 

100 

10213 
9555 
104 

112% 
10445 
103 

100% 
100% 


con- 
been 


The State of New York: New York, Novy. 7 


* 


For Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


F 

Mo Pac RR Ist & r bs G” 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 314s 

M & E RR Cns mtge 42s B '55 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s ’37 
N Eng T & T Ist 4's B ’61... 


N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52 d 


N Orl Term Ist 4s ’53........ 


| NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98.... 


NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’37... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s(n mtg)’31 
NYC&StLRR r m4%4sC’78(n Co) 


| N YEdis 1st & r 642s A ’41.... 


by | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s 749.. 


. | NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 


112% 
104 1g 
104 

101% 


100%, | 


| N 
' Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ’46.. 
|; PaceG& Eg &r 5s A ’42., 


NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s '39..... 
NY Tel deb 6s °49 SF 


Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s 3: 


, Niag F Pow r&gen 6s 32 d Jan 1 
> N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96 


N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s °44 
N & W Ry P C&C Jt P m 4s ’41 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
P Ry r & imp 413s A 2047 
P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 

P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 
Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ” 


N 
N 
N 
N 


Pac T & T ist & coll 5s ’87 SF 
Pac T & Tr mtge 5s A ’52 
Penn RR cons 4s ’48 

Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ‘48... 
Penn RR gen 42s A ’65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 

Penn RR secured 614s ’3 
Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56.., 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4's C ’80.. 
Phil El 1st & r 414s ’67 SF.. 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 434s C 42 


~d 40 


. abede 


. abed 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 
eLegal ands High 
98% 
98% 
8415 
100 
10314 
103% 
91% 
92% 
95 
98 
100% 
90% 


a 18 
abcdefg 
ab 
abcefg 
abcde 


© 90 


nw 


abdf 
abcdeg 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abedf 
abcdef 
abede 
abed 


_ 
Cre O02 OT oT 


_ 
Y 


see 
onnas 


c 
ec 
abedeg 
ab 

ab 

abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
df 

abcdef 


bde 
abed 
abed 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
ab 
abed 
abe 


wo 
aNAeot a 


we 
a] 


too 


~ 


abcef 


Last 
97% 
97% 
83 

100 

103% 

103% 
91% 
925 
94% 
98 

100% 
884 

114% 


Low 
97% 
97% 
83 

100 

103% 

103% 
91 


9254 
94% 
973% 
100% 
8814 
11414 
967% 
102 
111% 
1065 
103% 
10314 
975% 
98 
96 
944% 
68 
9814 
111% 
104 
103 
106% 
102% 
10414 
106% 
97 
98% 
1015 
109% 
109% 
103% 
100% 
10214 
10014 


102 
1114 
1065, 
10314 
103% 

97% 
98 
96 
9414 
68 
9814 
111% 
104 
10318 


102% 
104% 
1063, 
97 

98% 
1015, 
109 1g 
109% 
103 14 
100% 
10214 
100% 


AvTHORizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen Without Comment py THe Unitep States DatLy 


Fiscal Operations 


Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


Cases listed to be heard before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission during 
November were printed in the issues of 
Nov. 3 and Nov. 4. Later changes and 
additions to the list scheduled have been 
announced as follows: 


No, 23640.—Rates on petroleum and petro- 
leum products within the State of Montana: 
Further hearing on Nov. 19, 1930, at 10 
o’clock a. m., standard time, Washington, 
D. C.,, before Commissioner Porter and Ex- 
aminer Koch. (These procedings also em- 
ae Docket No. 23658 and Sub. Nos. 1 
an ) 


No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 12, Nonferrous Metals: Hearing now 
assigned for Nov. 18, at St. Louis, Mo., is 
canceled, and the above entitled proceed- 
ings are reassigned for hearing on Nov. 
20, at St. Louis, Mo., before Commissioner 
Eastman and Examiner Mullen. Hearing 
now assigned for Dec. 10, at New York, be- 
fore Commissioner Eastman and Examiner 
Mullen, is postponed. ; 


Trade Commission 
Aets to Restrict 
Certain Concerns 


Stipulations Designed to Pre-« 
vent Continuance of Al. 
leged Improper Busines; 
Practices Are Announced 


Stipulations terminating a number o 
alleged irregularities in the conduct of 
trade and advertising were listed in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s statement 
of work for September, made public Nov. 
7. Beverages, paper products and cou- 
pons werg included in the list of stipu- 
lations. 


No. 23362.—United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company and (or) United 
States Pipe & Foundry Company v. The 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad: Hear- 


The full text of the Commission’s list 
of stipulations in September follows: 


650. Beverages; Malt.—Using the 


967s | 


106% | 


ing now assigned for Nov. 10, at Chicago, 
is postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. | 


Factory Production 


Sets New High Mark 


Census Bureau Values Out- 
put at $68,000,000,000 
For Last Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| the inclusion in the earlier ones of date! 
for mill or shop supplies. | 

This change (which was made by the} 
| recommendation of an advisory commit-| 
| tee appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
|merce, the purpose being to render it! 
more convenient for the manufacturers | 
to make their reports) has had the ef-| 
|fect of reducing slightly the cost-of-| 
|materials item and increasing to the| 





| 


| word “Imported” to designate products 


of which none of the ingredients have 
been imported; and to designate prod- 


; ucts in which some of the ingredients are 


not of domestic origin, without indicat- 
ing what particular ingredients have 
been imported. 

651. Correspondence Schools; Law.— 
Offering a scholarship which is not given 
on account of ability or previous founda- 
tion study for the work; quoting as the 
regular price a sum in excess of that 
regularly charged for the course, rep ¥- 
senting that the reduction is in constd- 
eration of the signing of the reference 
pledge. 

652. Paper Products.——Using the 
word “Mills” in advertising matter, when 
neither owning nor operating mills. 

Description of Blankets 
_ 653. Woolen Robes and Blankets.—Us- 
ing the words “Indian” and “Navajo” to 
designate robes and blankets not hand- 
loomed by the Indians. 

654. Coupons; Chinaware.—Using as 


WOMWBWUKH OCNWN KR PROUT HP ROR ODA Ciena 


enacted last June, under which the De-| evidences of debt may be classed and 


( > D Q RR Ist & r414s B77 
partment of Justice will gather statistics }+,.eq uniformly as to class as the Legis- | 


PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A "70... 
ut & Coke Ist(asmd)5s ’37 


PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B 75... 


abcef 
abcef 


10214 
103% 


102 
103% 


102 
103% 


10914 
10846 


AARAL 


loei2 | Same extent the item for value added| Part of. firm name words that imply 


and remedy this condition. 


jlature may provide.’ 


No Longer Local Matter | “Said chapter 273, Laws of Kansas, 
“During early years of development,”| 1925, does not provide a uniform and 
Mr. Hallam declared, “crime was han-/equal rate of assessment and taxation 
dled fairly well as a local matter. There| for mortgages upon real estate as com- 
was so little travel that strangers were | pared to unregistered real estate mort- 
generally known. Slow methods of| gages, or to mortgages upon personal 
transportation were not conducive to|property. Said chapter 273 does not 
ready escape. Fifty odd years ago eight | cover mortgages upon personal prop- 
desperate and experienced bandits rode | erty or mortgages either upon personal 
horseback into Northfield, Minn., robbed | 0r real property situated outside ‘the 
a bank, and expected to ride away, but State of Kansas but held by residents of 
vigorous local citizens and a few local | Kansas. ' ; 
officials were able to pursue and either “The rate of the registration fee or 
kill or capture six of them before they | substitute for taxation is 25 cents for 


could make good their escape from the| each $100 or major fraction thereof of | 


State. Had there been a purring, high-|the debt or obligation secured by the 
powered motor car awaiting them at the | real estate mortgage, which rate 18 set 
door of the bank, with paved roads in| 0Ut in section 2 of said chapter 273 of 
several directions, probably the whole! the Laws of Kansas, 1925, does not pro- 
eight would have soon been safely beyond vide a real or substantial rate of taxa- 
pursuit.” tion upon said real estate mortgages. 
After reviewing the methods em-| “Many of the real estate mortgages 
ployed by the various States of the executed and outstanding upon real 
United States in apprehension of crim-| Property in the State of Kansas, and 
inals, and those used in some foreign| Which have been or might be registered 
countries, Mr. Hallam ended his address| under the ‘terms of said chapter 273, 


, with a “forecast,” which follows in full| are to secure the payment of obliga- 


text: tions which mature at long intervals of 

The wide divergence in method is a time from the date of the obligation, 
bit discouraging. It at least emphasizes that is, from one to 50 years, and the 
the thought that the solution of the | Said sum of 25 cents is not real or sub- 
problem of detection and apprehension, stantial for any of said real estate mort- 


is difficult and still a problem of the! gages for a short period of maturity, | 


future. Of some things, however, we!and it also is not real or substantial 


for real estate mortgages of an extended 


per bs. costar. or long date of maturity, on account of 
Present System the sum of 25 cents being distributed 
Our present system made up of 87! over the period from registration to ma- 
county sheriffs, 94 city police depart-|turity of such real estate mortgages and 
ments, 1 borough police department.) purporting to apply as a registration 
630 village peace officers, a Bureau of|fee in lieu of taxation upon said real 
Criminal Apprehension, a Bureau of estate mortgages; that said registration 
Highway Patrol, a fire marshal’s de-| fee is so small and slight in amount that 
tective service, 815 units in all, with no_it is wholly unreasonable and inadequate 
effective provision for concentration or|and amounts to an exemption from tax- 
coordination, is not the best system. jation of real estate mortgages which 
The police and officers of the peace, are, or may be, placed under the terms 
constitute the first line of 
against the depredation of the criminal,'of Kansas of 1925.” 
and the primary agency for his appre- 
hension. Crime is organized and no 
unorganized band of peace officers can 
adequately cope with it. There can be 
no efficiency in detection or apprehen- 
sion without unified action, and organ- 
ization directed from a central head. 
And all peace officers’ local or other- 
wise in their appointment, should be co-| 
ordinated and they should have power! 
of arrest throughout the State. This 
direction must be efficient and of a 
grade of efficiency that can only be ac- 


quired by experience. | plish, I do not know whether any of 
Selection of Officers 'the recommendations which it may con- 
The rank and file of peace officers, clude to make will be enacted into law 
should be chosen as a result of intelli-| or whether any of them will receive 
gent business-like selection. The calls| public approval. But I hope the Com- 
upon them require physical strength,| M!ssion may achieve something. I do 
mental alertness, resourcefulness, cour-' believe that the Commission, if it does 
age and last but not least, moral stamina. nothing more, can put facts into the 
Members of any force should be selected | possession of the thinking people of the 
for their fitness alone, and by some proc-| State which will be well worth while 
ess of test of efficiency. Political in-|and which may form the basis for in- 
fluence is not a good test. Political turn-| telligent action, for after all facts speak 
over or the fear of its following each | for themselves and often speak more elo- 
election is fatal to any efficient system.| quently and to the point than any ab- 
Nevertheless, I believe we can get a, Stract argument. 
reasonable measure of efficiency under Importance of Arrests 
an electiive system of government. We)! Ag I stated at the outset detection and 
must do so. < . ,| apprehension is but part of the process 
For an efficient peace force special of suppression of crime. Prosecution, 
training is indispensable. Police train-| trial, punishment, probation and parole 
ing schools, giving instruction in prac-| are all vital steps in the process and 
tical {methods of detection and appre-|these matters demand the most thought- 
hension, in offense and defense are in-| ful treatment. The fact remains, how- 
dispensable. _ Scotland Yard requires an ever, that the problem of detection and 
intensive training over a period of about | apprehension lies at the threshold. Un- 
six months and it is not too much. 
Police Equipment in the process are of no concern. The 
Peace officers must be adequately| problem of detection and apprehension 
equipped. The expert criminal has the 's, in importance, second to none. The 
latest and most approved types of fire| Subject is a vital one. s 
arms and motor vehicles. The peace; There is real need of some _improve- 
«sficers can get along with nothing less,| ment in our present system. The inter- 
‘the best methods of quick communi-| est of all good citizens is the same. We 
gation can not be dispensed with. Aj|are all looking forward to achieve the 
breedcasting system with the peace offi-| 


cost of crime, including the cost of pre- 
| venting, detecting, apprehending, trying 
;and punishing, and including also indi- 
rect economic losses, at $10,000,000,000. 
|The Manufacturers’ Record places the 
| figure at approximately $13,000,000,- 
000. These figures are largely guess- 
work but without doubt the r 
money loss from crime in the United 
States runs into the billions every year. 

I do not know what the Commission 
on Criminal Apprehension may accom- 


defense | of said chapter 273, of the Session Laws} 


direct | 


til there has been arrest the other steps | 


same result, yet men have differences of | 


ser furnished with facilities for receiv- 
ing has become a necessity. The tele- 
type, electrically operated, by which a 
message typed on a sending machine is 
automatically typed instantly on every 
receiving machine on the circuit, as used 
by the public department of Minneapolis, 
and has been found indispensable there. 
So far as I know no other city or district 
in the Northwest uses it. 

You say these things all cost money 
They do, but so does crime, and the ex- 
penditure of some money may be a 
saving in dollars and in lives as well. 

It is not easy to figure losses due to 
crime. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion estimated the cost of commercial 
crime in the United States during the 

ear 1924 at $3,820.000,000. The New 
York Times has estimated the annual 


P 
j 


opinion on such subjects. Very likely 
there will be objection to any plan that 
may be proposed. 
able to approach a subject like this free 
from any sort of bias or prejudice and 
unite all “law-abiding citizens on some 
honest plan of betterment, 


Manila Plans Bond Issue 


The Manila (Philippine Islands) mu- 
nicipal board recently approved flotation 
of a 2,000,000 peso bond issue in the 
United States. This is part of a 10,000,- 


00C peso issue previously authorized for | 


the city. Proceeds will be used for con- 
structing bridges, widening streets, erect- 
ing schools, and introducing general pub- 
lic improvements, (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


‘hB 
oh G c 
hé& abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
ab 
abdf 
ab 

abf 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abcefg 


NW Ry gen 4s ’87 


lan) 


| > & NW Ry Ist &r5s dMy 1 2037 

C & NW R Ist &r414sdMy 1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s "34 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B 63 

|; Ch Un Sta gu-5s ’44 
CinLeb&N Ry ist cons gu 4s ’42 
ClCinCh&StL Ry gen 4s A ’93.. 

| CCC & StL r & imp 5s D ’63.. 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E 77 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 4%4s A ’42. 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 543s A '72.. abcf 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 SF abef 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%4s C 77... abcf 

| Col Ry P&L Ist & r 415s A’57.. d 
Col & So Ry r & ext 415s '35.. abd 
Conn Ry & L Ist & r 414s ’51.. c 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF abedefg 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A 40 d Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed ist & r 6s 8 ’40 d Jul 1 abd 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49.... abd 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ’67 abed 
GH &SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 ab 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ‘26.. abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 54s B ’52..... abed 
Gt Nor Ry 4%ss D ’76 icvess Suan 

| Gt Nor Ry gen 419s E '77. «» abed 

| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 
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Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44.... d 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51 | 
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| L & N RR unif 4s ’40 abedeg 
| L & N RR Ist & r 514s A 2003 abcdeg 
L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003.. abcdeg 
L&N RR Ist & r 4%es C 2003 abcdeg 
L&N RR At Knx&Cin Div 4s 55 abedeg 
Met Ed 1st & r 5s C ’53 SF.... abd 
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Trade Commission 
Schedules Hearings 


Calendar for Week Includes 
Trade Practice Conference 


| representation 
struction. 


Cottonseed hearings will be started 
in South Carolina and the inquiry into 
power and gas utilities will be resumed 
during the week of Nov. 10, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission announced Nov. 


4. 

Final arguments in two cases will be 
presented to the Commission during the | 
| week, the announcement said, while 
four trial examiner’s hearings and a 
trade practice conference are scheduled. 
| The full text of the calendar follows: 
| Public hearings in the investigation of 
power and gas utilities will resume Nov. 10 
in Washington at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Building, 1800 Virginia Avenue N. 
W. Financial structure of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, New 
York, will be the subject. Commissioner 
Edgar A. McCulloch will preside. The ex- 
amination will be conducted by Chief Coun- 
sel Robert E. Healy. 

Cottonseed Inquiry 

Moving to Columbia, S. C., examiners of 
the Commission will continue their inves- | 
tigation of cottonseed prices. Public hear- 
ings will begin Nov. 10 in the Columbia Post 
Office Building, at 2 p. m. William W. 
Sheppard, trial examiner, will preside, and 
the examinations will be conducted by At- 
torneys Walter B. Wooden and George F. 
Soter II. 

The trunk, luggage and brief case indus-' 


| Monthly 


But we ought to be | 
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10415 
100% 
95% 
10454 
1015, 
89 
9215 
100% 
8954 
99 


lows: 


Perfeet Voice Institute, of Chicago, Nov. 
10, 2 p. m., in the matter of alleged mis- 
sale of course of i 
Docket 1503. 

Flynn & Emrich, of Baltimore, Nov. 12, 
2 p. m., in the matter of unfair methods 
of competition. 
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Testimony 


which complaints 
Commission, as follows: 

Bailey Radium 
of East Orange, N. J.; 
45 Broadway, 
misrepresentation in sale of a medical prep- 
aration; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
Commission's 


Robert H. 


Docket 1756. 


Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Nov. 10, 10 a. m., Los Angeles, room 
304, Federal Building; 
sale 


tation 


Reeves, 


Fayro Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh; 
Washington, 10 a. m., room 1053, 
1800 Virginia Avenue N. W.; 
representation in sale of a preparation of 
Addison, 
J. Hornibrook, Commission’s 
Docket 1564, 

Mutual Publishing Company and others, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Nov. 13, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Post Office Building, office of custodian, 2 | 
p. m.; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
Edward M. Averill, trial | 
Morehouse, 


Nov. 13, 


bath 
iner; 


reference works; 
examiner; 
attorney. Docket 1571. 


State 


| Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


September 


1930 
2,421,023 
258,800 
2,880,671 
374,020 
414,449 
837,257 
1,800,794 
1,079,877 
180,000 
93 
899,784 
870,334 
2,524.31 


62.5 


Freight revenue 
| Passenger revenue ... 

| Total oper. rev. 

| Maintenance of way 

| Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

yi” arr has siawe on 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
. Net after rents cocccee 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ...seceese 


se eeee 


1929 


3,023,112 
368,107 
8,630,760 
575,010 
522,963 
1,004,646 
2,300,762 
1,329,998 
250,000 
64 
1,079,934 
1,152,037 
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salts; 
Edward 
attorney, 
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P. 


2,563.56 


63.4 


Winn, 


John 
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4, 
2,557.43 
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, try will hold its trade practice conference 
with the Commission Nov. 12 in Chicago at 
the Palmer House i 
man Garland §S. Ferguson will preside. 
Final arguments before the Commission | 
are scheduled to be held at the Commis- | 
sion’s headquarters in Washington, as fol- 


in 


will 


room 200, 


of 


Ww. 
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| 4th Liberty Loan 4%s 


| U S of A Treas 3%s ’43. 


at 10:30 a. 


Docket 1584, 
Examiner’s Hearings 


be 
have 


Laboratories and others, 


furniture; 
examiner; 
Commission’s attorney. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s °47 
ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s °47 
MER ces 
U S of A Treas reg 4%s ’52..., 
U S of A Treas reg 4s '54..., 
U S of A Treas 3348 ’47...00, 


m. Chair- 


in- 


in 
the 


in cases 
issued by 


taken 
been 
sae of notes. 


Nov. 10, New York, 
10 a. m., alleged 


fold. 


attorney. 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High 
abedefg 17 101.1 
abedefg 31 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


102.1 


102.22 
103.20 
113.5 

108.26 


102.8 


unfit condition 


Last 
101.12 
102.22 
103.18 
113.4 
108.26 
102.17 
102.8 


Low 
2 101.12 
102.19 
103.18 
113.4 
108.26 
7 102.17 

102.8 


‘Cost of Circulating 


Money Is Reduced 


|Search Continued for Paper) 
| With More Resistance to Wear 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ords of currency passed in for retire- 
|ment because of 
!eates that about as many persons fold 
the small-sized bills both shortwise and 
lengthwise as occurred in the larger type 


indi- 


Members of the Treasury Com- 


mittee which have studied the question 
were firm in their belief in adopting the 
particular paper and size of note that 
they would eliminate the so-called double 
If this were accomplished, it was 
then held, the life of the currency would 


be increased at least 40 per cent. 


alleged misrepresen- 
William C. 
Edward L. Smith, 


Docket 1739. 


alleged mis- 


trial exam- 


generally 
Commission’s | r 
| designs. 


success in 


This was 


The folding of the currency constituted 
the chief obstacle to be overcome in pro- 
viding a circulating medium at the lowest 
possible cost, it was stated. The smaller 
size of the notes has reduced the cost 
of production all that the Treasury feels 
can be obtained and at the same time 
provide an efficient type of money, but 

| those in charge of the money are not 
content with 
their work and so the search for better 
paper continues. o 
As the new type of money bears dis- 
tinctive designs for each of the several| have been proved sufficiently yet to 
denominations, it has been found that | warrant a feeling that a solution is 
speaking persons 

money have become qomaior with the| therefore, will continue to apply science 
shown to 


only part of 


handling 


be es- 


by manufacture (calculated by subtract-| #S80ciation with manufacturing china 


102% | 


941% | 
104 7% | 


ing the cost of materials from the value 
of products). : 

The figure for value of products in-! 
cludes a large but  indeterminable| 
amount of duplication resulting from the | 
use of the products of some industries | 
as materials by others. For example: | 
| Manufacturers of motor-vehicle tires re- | 
| port the total value of such tires made, | 
including the value of those sold to | 
| motor-vehicle manufacturers for instal- 
lation on new vehicles, and these manu- 
facturers in turn report the total value 
;of vehicles manufactured, including the | 
| value of the tires. (As a rule, what-| 
ever duplications occur are between dif- | 
ferent industries and are not found to} 
any extent within individual industries.) | 

The value added by manufacture, | 
| which is calculated, as explained above, 
| by subtracting the cost of atusinis | 
from the value of products, is, however, | 
' free from the duplication found in the | 
| gross value of products, and therefore | 
represents approximately the actual) 
value created by the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country. 

The figures for 1929 are preliminary 
|and subject to revision, it having been| 
necessary to make use of estimates for| 
|a few manufacturers who have been ex- | 
tremely dilatory in making their re-| 
turns. It is believed, however, that the; 
margin of error resulting from the in-| 
{clusion of these estimates will not 


companies, when no. busines association 
exists; falsely claiming to be conduct- 
ing an advertising campaign for those 
manufacturers whose products are being 
distributed; using the word “Free,” when 
the cost of the implied gratuity is in- 
cluded in the price paid by the purchase 
for the merchandise with which it ib 
alleged to be given free of charge. 

* 655. Coupons; Silverware.—Using the 
words “Publicity Bureau” as part of firm 
name, when conducting no organization 
having the characteristics associated with 
the term “Bureau”; falsely claiming to 
be conducting an advertising campaign 
for those manufacturers whose goods are 
being distributed; using the word 
“Free,” when the cost of the purported 
gratuity is included in the price paid 
by the purchaser for the merchandise 


with which it is alleged to be given free 
of charge, 


Alleged Lottery 


_ 656. Radios.—Using the word “Adver- 
tising” in firm name when conducting no 
advertising bureau; falsely claiming. to 
be conducting an advertising campaign 
for those manufacturers whose products 
are being distributed; quoting fictitious 
values for products; distributing a set-up 
consisting of a radio, together with ad- 
vertising literature and merchandise t 
be given as prizes, to be used in ergy 
ducting a lottery. 


| 657, 658. Chinaware.—Authorizing use 


amount to more than a fraction of 1 
| per cent. 

Separate preliminary reports giving 
| both summary statistics and detailed) 
| production figures have already been is- | 
sued for about 100 industries, and those | 
still to be published will be ready for! 
distribution before the end of the year. | 
A single preliminary report giving sum-| 
mary figures for each of the 331 indus- | 
| tries covered by the census classification 
will be issued later. 





pecially true of the one- and five-dollar | 

| notes which obviously have the greatest | 
| circulation. It was found to be true also 
‘of the two-dollar bilis except in certain | 
communities which, according to records, 
that denomination circulate very little, | 
either through. superstition or some 
other aversion to accepting it. 

It is in ‘those localities where the 
only real threat exists on counterfeiting 
by raising of the denomination. The! 
usual process attempted by the counter- | 
feiter is to raise a two to a $20 de-| 
nomination. Inasmuch as the two-dollar | 
note is not well known in some of the| 
communities, many persons have not be- | 
;come familiar with the design and do} 
not readily recognize that they have re- | 
ceived a two-dollar bill when they as- 
sumed the denomination was $20. 

Concerning the type of paper that 
will withstand hard usage such as is) 
{received by the small denominations, 
‘the information was that merchandising 
methods of this era together with} 
changed living conditions have added to 
the problem. For example, it was ex- 
plained that thousands of one-dollar 
notes pass through the hands of motor 
and gasoline service station employes | 
annually and to the detriment of the! 
bills. The employes are noét to blame;| 
it is the nature of their work together 
with the demands upon them of a mo-, 
toring public for more and more service. | 
This increasing use of money in the | 
|purchase of motor needs has not in-, 
| creased the useful life of currency. | 
| In the study of paper and the require- | 
,;ments made of the currency paper, one| 
,of the factors that must be considered 
is how to defeat the effect of dirt and| 
;grease, Inventors have come forward | 
| with two or three suggestions, but none | 


| 


| 
| 


jnear, and the Bureau of Standards, 


|to the problem. 








‘of Railroad Reve 


nues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Nine Months 


1930 


706,111 
2,133,888 
21, 
2,971,318 
4,230,054 
6, 
15, 
6, 
1, 


489,418 


622,829 
384,279 
105,139 
570,000 

3,423 
531,716 
691,611 


71.6 


September 
1930 192 
4,755,116 
615,283 
5,835,896 
735,881 
812,400 
1,711,728 
3,661,871 
2,174,025 
406,731 
1,024 1 
1,766,270 
1,464,333 
4,721.96 


62.7 


1929 , 
19,984,501 | 
2,765,202 | 
24,925,789 
4,155,737 | 
4,807,496 | 
7,190,069 | 
17,880,340 
7,045,449 
1,695,000 | 
2,885 | 
5,347,564 | 
6,040,270 | 
2,556.60 | 
Ti 4 


6,50 
1,151 


2,041 


5,108,847 
832,033" 
970.641 
1'903'290 
4,460 
400,778 


1,639,501 
1,330,060 
4,729.72 


68.6 


Texas and New Orleans R. R. 


Nine Mo 

9 1930 
37,074,631 
6,496,902 
47,202,099 
7,491,975 
9,114,626 
15,657,583 
36,272,247 
10,929,852 
2,916,054 
15,302 
7,998,496 
5,502,858 
4,721.96 

76.8 


20 


:047 


929 


e046 


988 


,709 


nths 
1929 
43,013,850 | 
7,876,144 
55,417,676 
8,597,219 | 
10,867,230 | 
17,770,778 
41,274,172 | 
14,143,504 | 
8,177,342 | 
38,895 | 
10,927,267 
8,309,793 | 
4,729.78) 
74.5 


| of firm name, thereby implying that cer- 
tain companies are conducting an adver- 
| tising campaign for the company whose 
name is being used, when there is no ac- 
tual representation; using the word 
“Free,” when the cost of the purported . 
gratuity is included in the price paid by 
the purchaser for the merchandise with 
which it is alleged to be given free of 
charge; misrepresenting rating and fi- 
nancial responsibilities. 


Receiver Is Appointed 
For Bank of Tennessee 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Novy. 7. 


The State Superintendent of Banks, 
D. D. Robertson, was named as receiver 
for the Bank of Tennessee, a subsidiary 
corporation of Caldwell and Company, 
Nov. 7 by Chancellor R. B. C. Howell, 


State Bank Commissioner 
Of Massachusetts Resigns 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 7. 
State Bank Commissioner Roy A. 
Hovey has resigned to take a position 
with a bank in Wakefield, Mass. His let- 
ter of resignation to Governor Allen and 
the Governor’s reply were made public 
Nov. 5 by Governor Allen. 


Gold Exports to Canada ~ 
Total $2,000,000 in Wegk 


New Nork, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The gold 
statement of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for the week ended Nov, 
5 shows total imports of $178,000, 
chiefly from Latin America and total 
exports of $2,000,000 to Canada. The 
net change in gold earmarked for for- 
eign account showed an increase of 
$2,000,000. 


Increase in Machinery 
Said to Affect Prosperity 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
scale must be the first objective, which 


will automatically cut down excess 
profits and prevent excessive incomes.” 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


1930 
1,796,076 
278,284 
| 2,252,808 
358,083 
350,373 
830,900 
1,674,458 
578,350 


464,740 
358,141 
1,736.91 


Taxes Discussed 


_The Michigan Senator replied that in 
his opinion, there would be little hope 
for a continuation of the existing 1 
per cent reduction in income taxes, un- 
less there should be some change in the 
system of war debt reduction. 


_ “It is absured to maintain the exist- 
ing sinking fund debt reduction,” he 
declared. “During the 10 years follow- 
ing the war, it was a splendid thing to 
get rid of the debt as fast as possible, 
but now we have passed into a new and 
self-sustaining decade, and in that de- 
cade with its constantly increasing ex- 
pense, we have got to have, certainly 
no decrease, and possibly an increase 
in Federal taxes unless we get a lees 
way at this needless point that the lew 
requires.” 


September 
1929 
2,041,431 
345,367 
2,587,296 
334,221 
403,750 
906,627 
1,779,777 
807,519 
150,068 
115 
657,336 
546,257 
1,746.53 
68.8 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 

14,864,733 15,322,970 
2,573,426 3,149,898 
18,958,795 20,365,007 
2,798,274 2,944,722 
3,564,281 3,577,574 
7,808,175 8,407,306 
15,397,325 16,121,915 
3,561,472 4,243,092 
977,681 1,017,796 
2,468 1,938 
2,581,323 3,223,358 
1,863,620 2,608,135 
1,742.25 1,746.58 

81.2 79.2 


113,453 
157 
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Federal Finance 


Price Agreement 
Alleged Among 
Makers of Pipes 


'mporters Testify That Com- 
_ bination Has Existed 


Since Enactment of New 


Tariff Law 


‘ | 
% The statement that a “fixed selling! 
price agreement and agreement as to 
«class of merchandise” has existed be- 
tween the five leading pipe manufac- 
turers in this country since enactment of 
the new tariff law, was made before 
the Tariff Commission Nov. 7, by im- 
porters urging a decrease in rates. At 
the same tithe, domestic producers ar- 
gued that the existing duty is inade- 
quate. 4 

Julius Oppenheimer, president of 
Frischer & Co., Inc., of New York, im- 
porters, told the Commission that “it is 
interesting to note that since the new 
tariff went into effect, the domestic 
manufacturers have raised their prices 
sand from information received from 
many jobbers throughout the country, 
it is my understanding that the five lead- 
ing domestic pipe manufacturers are op- 
erating today under a fixed selling price 
agreement and agreement as to class of 
““merchandise they can manufacture to be 
sold at certain fixed prices—that means 
“the size of the wood they can use as 
wgll as the class of fittings that can be 
“ uSed. The new selling price under the 
agreement went into effect July 30, 
1930.” 

The five manufacturers mentioned 
were named as: William Demuth & Co., 
S. M. Frank & Co., Inc., and Kaufman 
Bros. & Bondy, all of New York; L. & 
H. Stern of Brooklyn, N. Y., and M. 
Linkman & Co., of Chicago. Mr. Op- 
penheimer also testified that the Demuth 
company, largest producer in the domes- 
tic field, is owned and operated by the 
* Shulte Co., which is also affiliated with 
‘Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc. 

Further Combination Alleged 
,.. “We have been advised,” testified Mr. | 

Oppenheimer, “that there is some kind 
.of a combination existing between Kauf- | 
_man Bros. & Bondy, Civic Pipe Co., of 
. London, A. Oppenheimer & Co., of New 
.. York, and the House of Comot, of New 
York. In addition to that, there is some 
sort of a combination between the United 
Cigar Stores Co. and Kaufman Bros. & 
Bondy.” 

George St. John, Jr., of Rosslyn, Long | 
Island, general manager of William De- 
muth & Co., testified in behalf of that 
company and of S. M. Frank & Co., 
Inc., L, & H. Stern, Inc., and M. Link- 
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| 
U.S. Treasury | 


Statement 
Made wire Nov. 7 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ; 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 


$223,936.88 * 
222,213.54 
internal 
288,649.18 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 543,219.72 


or Causes Tendency 


$1,278,019.32 
186,652,238.69 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


TOCA vc cvctstocvpqacs .$187,930,258.01 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on publie debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal : 
Operations in special ac- 
counts os 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

view of the fact that I spent quite a 
number of my earlier years in the State 
and may reasonably say I have grown 
up with it, as many of you have done. | 

Again, this meeting is of special in- 
terest because of the rather perplexing | 
question I have been asking for a num- | 
ber of years past as to what has hap- 
pened to the old time country bank. In | 
the pioneer days when the hazards were | 
much greater than at present it seems to 
me we had a smaller percentage of cas- 
ualties among those engaged in the sank 
ing business in the State than has been 
the case more recently. 


Nebraska Placed High 
Among Agricultural States 


$4,982,693.65 
544,545.47 
51,818.65 
8,073.16 
385,625.40 
586,439.79 
43,074.15 
159,594.73 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures . 
Other public debt expendi- 


tures 
Balance today 


Total. .cacisonevgedcce.we $187,930,258.01 


$5,588,985.42 
681,782.75 
181,659,489.84 


New Bond Issues 


Security Issues 
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Bank Deposits 


Effect of Motorization of Nation 
Upon Deposits in Smaller Banks 


: * 


Chairman of Farm Board Declares Improved Transport 


to Bank atLarge Centers; Suggests Ex- 


panding F eeding Operations as Outlet for Surplus 


acres, 14,000,000 acres of which was in 
duction could be increased—to make two | this country. The per capita consumption 
blades of grass after they are grown, but|of wheat in the United States on the 
grew before and so on. All of which is|average has been declining for some 
a good thing to do if anybody wants two | years past. 


blades of grass after they are grwon, but Advises Against Raising 


the price records on agricultural com- | 
Wheat for Export Trade 


modities as far back as we have any | 
record of them show that the farmer in-| J is our judgment, based on the facts 
that the American farmer} 


variably gets less, not only in price per | available, 
bushel or per bale or whatever the unit| should not continue to produce wheat| 
of sale may be, but actually less money | for export basis. Practically all of the} 
in the aggregate for a bumper crop than | wheat grown in this country has to take 
for one of the size of the normal demand.|a railroad trip of from one to two 
In these cases an increase in the visible|thousand miles before it reaches a port, 
supply or inventory of the commodity|a heavy handicap if it competes with| 
has apparently been ignored by farmers| the world market as compared with some 
in planning their future operations. of-the other nations like Argentina, | 

This is perhaps best illustrated for example, where, because of the pe- 


develop plans whereby quantity of pro- | 
| 
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Treasury Operations 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ........... eave 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ......... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) dis-ease 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

taly (lira) e 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 


14.0967 
13.9460 
-7180 
2.9652 
26.7472 
+ 485.7842 
2.5168 
3.9281 
23.8326 
1.2951 
17.5003 
5.2353 
40.2491 
26.7502 
11.2227 
4.4812 
5947 
11.3435 
26.8199 
19.4078 
1.7712 
31.7839 
38.9375 
28.1250 
28.0000 
36.0107 


Denied Amount 


Of Unpaid Cheek 4 


Account of Insolvent Bank 
On Which Order Was 
Drawn Said Not to Be 
Subject to Charge 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

funds to pay a check at a distant point 
could no more stop a bank to deny pay- 
ment, where payment had not actu 
been made, than could an agreement to 
have funds for its payment at its own 
banking house, which, of course, is the 
agreement which every bank impliedly 
makes with all of its depositors as to 
checks crawn against deposits. 


The failure to obtain payment of the 
check was not due to anything contained 
in the agreement, or to anything result- 
ing therefrom, but to the fact that. the 
check, as drawn by the lumber company 
and accepted by the Charleston bank, was 
payable, not at Charleston, but at St. 
George. 


The lumber company might have ob- 


In October Equal 
To 1929 Figures 


Volume Slightly Less Than 
September Though 
ket Was Unfavorable, Re- 
serve Review States 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The bond 


market in October was not favorable for 
the flotation of new issues, according to 


Mar- | 


I am somewhat familiar with various 
attempts that have been made to stabil- 
ize the banking industry, such as the De- 
positors Guaranty Law of Nebraska, but 
still am not very clear as to why bank- 
|ing as a business in a prosperous agri- 
| cultural State like Nebraska should be 
extremely hazardous and in many Cases 
| unprofitable, as one might infer from 

such figures as are available. _ You will 
probably not be greatly surprised when 
; 1 make the statement that the per capita 
| farm income in Nebraska stands high in 
the list of agricultural States. 

You have had your droughts and par-| 
tial crop failures and suffered to some| 
extent by overvaluation of country real 
| estate but notwithstanding the deflation 
| that has taken place elsewhere, Nebraska 
| farm land is still selling at a considerable 


premium as compared with many of the| 


| we have been piling up a constantly in- 


wheat where for five consecutive years | 


creasing inventory that nobody wanted— | 
an amount beyond that for which there 
was a consuming demand—until the! 
weight of this accumulation has driven | 
the price down to the levels of today. 


Wheat Traders Looked 
For Higher Prices 

When the Farm Board first started op- 
erations in the Fall of ’29 it seemed to | 
be the generai opinion of everybody, peo- | 
ple engaged in the grain trade as well as | 
others, that a reduced production in the | 
four largest grain exporting nations of | 
the world would be sufficient to clean up 
this surplus inventory. Yields in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia were reduced to an extent that, 


| As we see it, none of these scheme would 


culiar topography of the country, ocean | 
vessels dock within a few hundred miles| 
of any wheat field they have. In addi-| 
tion to this, we must add the fyrther | 
handicap of cheap land, cheap labor | 
and standards of living far below what 
we are accustomed to in this country. | 
The prospects of the American farmer 
competing in the world. market are not 
attractive. 

There are some who think a way can! 
be found to dispose of the wheat sur- 
plus abroad at the world price level and 
have the tariff effective on what is sold | 
in the domestic market. Various plans} 
to accomplish this result have been put| 
forward. All contemplate subsidizing 
the exportation of the surplus; in other 
words, dumping it in foreign countries. 


work. Importing countries, with farm 


| the same quantity as we produced before 


tained a cashier’s check from the St. 
|George bank drawn against funds in 
Charleston, and this would have given 
point to the agreement to have funds in 
Charleston to meet it; but, instead of 
|doing this, it drew an ordinary check 
against its account in the St. George 
bank, which upon its face was payable at 
the bank and must necessarily have been 
| presented at the banking house of that 
| bank before it could be paid. 


Failure to obtain payment resulted, not 
from failure of the St. George bank to 
have funds in Charleston, but from the 
fact that that bank became insolvent be- 
fore the check could be presented for pay- 
ment in accordance with its terms. 

The argument on behalf of appellant 
on the question of estoppel is in reality 
an argument that the deposit in the 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


49.6325 

- 55.9583 
100.1010 
100.0122 
46.5900 
78.6967 
12.0662 
80.8612 
96.5300 
36.1250 


the World War. So all that we are sug-| 
gesting to our growers is that they ad- 
just production to the pre-war level. 


At the present time we also have a 
very excessive inventory of cotton and a 
correspondingly low price, but our studies 
indicate that the cost of raising this com- 


{serve Bank of New 


the monthly review gy Gece Z| older States farther east where drought 


condition, the volume put on the market | ane yential cree faterss Neve Set — 


problems of their own, are quick to take 
action against dumping, most of them 
having countervailing duties or other 


notwithstanding a somewhat heavier | 
yield in some European countries, the 


modity in this country is perhaps not 
seriously out of line with the cost of 
raising it anywhere else. The territory 


was only moderately smaller than in| *° much of a handicap in the past. 
September, and about the same as the 
total for October a year ago. . 

The remainder of that section of the 
review dealing with new financing fol- 
lows in full text: 

Railroad and public utility financing, 
which had been an important factor in 
the large volume of new issues in previ- 
ous months, was in reduced volume in 
October, and the total volume of bond 
offerings was maintained largely hecause 
of increases in municipal and foreign 
financing, and partly by some increase 


’ 


> 


ve 


* terial for the 


\ 


,.,entirely limited to pipes, however. 


"article making the existing tariff 60 per! 


, flozen, 
@ance. d t 
France is the principal competing coun- 


~eume and especially in profits. 


_ able to buy pipes in the 25-cent, 50-cent 


.. man & Co., Inc., “representing 80 per 
cent of the total domestic production.” 
When asked by Meyer Kraushaar, of 
.. Brooklyn, N. Y., attorney for Mr. Oppen- 
.. heimer, if there had not been a round- 
table conference leading to a trade agree- 
ment, he replied that he did not know 
of it. 
Mr. St. John replied to questions that | 
prices of the five large companies were 
» about the same. The prices charged in| 
- 1928 and 1929 by the Frank company 
were generally higher,’ he said, but the 
others have since increased. | 
Testimony Chiefly On Pipes 
The Commission’s hearings was held in 
pursuance of a Senate resolution (S. Res. | 
313) directing an investigation of smok- 
rs’ articles. The testimony was almost | 
Under the 1922 act the rate was 60) 
.per cent ad valorem. The 1930 tariff | 
--added a specific duty of 5 cents per 


cent plus 5 cents each. ; 

Mr. St. John, the first witness, said 
that the industry now employs 1,500 men! 
as against 3,000 in 1921, while the pro- 
duction in the latter year was $9,000,000 

> as compared with $5,000,000 in 1929, 

“In 1924 the manufacturers applied to 
the Tariff Commission for an increase | 
in. duty on pipes,” he said. “The Com- 
mission made an investigation in March, | 

,.1928, The preliminary statement of in- 
formation issued by the Commission 
prior to the hearing indicated an in- 
crease in duty of 6 cents per pipe in 
. addition to the 60 per cent ad valorem 
would be required to equalize foreign 
* and domestic costs. The new tariff act 
added to the existing rate only 5 cents 
per piece. The domestic pipe industry, 
therefore, did not obtain the protection | 
required by the differences in cost of 
production here and abroad. 

Domestic Industry Hurt 

“In respect of cigar and cigarette 

yholders, the Amerian manufaturers in 
1921 employed over 500 men in the 

manufacture of these articles made of 

bakelite, casein, galolith and other ma- 

, terials. This business went completely 
into the hands of foreign manufacturers, 

and the men employed on this class of 

merchandise had to be discharged. Even 

under the new rates the domestic in- 

dustry has not yet begun to recover.” 

The Commission’s 1928 report, said Mr. 

St. John, shows total imports of pipes 

intended to retail at $1 and less, of 

802,087 dozen and of these 240,474 

or 79.6 per cent, came from 

He said this indicates. that 


try. The Commission’s report also 
showed that for pipes intended to re- 
tail at more than $1, England was the 
principal competing country, he de- 
clared. 
New York Chief Market 

Mr. St. John stated that New York is 
the principal wholesale market and the 
principal source of importations. “From 
1922 on,” said the witness, “the manu- 
facture of pipes began to decline in vol- 
The cause 
of the industry’s decline is due wholly 
to foreign competition whose landed costs 
plus duties were from 25 to 50 per cent 
ae than the American cost of produc- 
‘tion. 

It was brought out in cross-examina- 
tion that the consumer has always been 


_and $1 groups, though the price to job- 
‘bers has varied and has increased since 
qthe new tariff law. 

“ Paul E. Poitras, representing Vassas 
Co., of France, one of the principal pro- 
ducers of brierwood, testified briefly 
““eoncerning the production of the raw ma- 
pipe industry. The industry 
“Zs almost entirely in the hands of nine; 
important producers in France and one 
in Italy, he said. The cost of produc- 
ing brier pipes in Italy, he said, is about 
80 per cent less than in France because 
of lower labor costs and cheaper wood. 
Briarwood Pipes. 

Mr. Oppenheimer next took the stand. 
‘e testified: “The importation of briar- 
vod pipes, retail values of 25 cents, 50 
nts and $1, is prohibitive under the 





in bond issues of industrial companies. 
Largest Individual Offerings 

The two largest individual offerings 
were the $50,000,000 issue of New York 
City corporate stock and the major part 
of a $100,000,000 Dominion of Canada 
issue. The New York City issue, which 
originally had been scheduled at $75,- 


‘Auto Said to Hurt 
| Small Town Banks 


| No doubt the banking business at | 
lone time was considerably overdone, as | 
| apptars to be the case with a good many) 
| businesses today. You’ may take some 
'comfort in the belief that necessary 
liquidation has proceeded farther in your 
|industry than some others that could | 
| be mentioned. Motorizing of the Nation 
may account for the unfavorable show- 
‘ing of banks at some of the small points. 
| With better roads and quicker means 
of transportation, the tendency appears 
{to be for people to do most of their | 
| business in larger centers. Some of my} 
| banker friends throughout the country 
| tell me the daily expenditure for gas 
and tires is one of the causes of smaller} 
deposits on the part of mawy of their 
icustomers, but whatever influence this 





net decline amounted to some 528,000,000 | 
bushels of wheat, and as we started the 
season with a visible world supply of 
about that amount, it seemed reasonable | 
to expect a fairly satisfactory adjust- | 
ment. That this was the opinion of the | 
traders in the commodity is evidenced by | 
the fact that the price on the Chicago | 
market was bid up from a level of 94 
cents in May to $1.67 early in the Fall. | 


This supposition, however, proved to! 








|}be wrong, largely because of reduced | vi d 
| consumption in practically all of the im-jin the event this country adopte = | 
| porting countries of Europe., Because of | policy of subsidizing the exportation of | 


the world-wide depression which is still | 


restrictions, some going to the extent! growing it is close to tidewater. In fact, 
of embargoes. Even though dumping} 


: : | as compared with some of the other com- 

were poceinned, such a, es ge peting areas of the world, the ‘hina 

ih a poco er Ri is based grower has an advantage in transporta- 
whic r 5 


_ - place of the handicap suffered by 
4 ; the wheat grower. In the long run, per- 
Importing Nations Guard Sen tn anlie at aan an 
Against Russian Surplus 

Russia’s dumping of wheat on Euro- 


quality of cotton is of greater importance 

than a permanent reduction in the quan- 
ean markets the past six weeks illus- 
ates very well what could be expected 





tity produced. 


Larger Yields Shown 
To Bring Less Returns 


In five importing Now let us go back for a moment to 


farm crop surpluses. 


Charleston bank was subject to an equi- 
table lien for the payment of the check 
in controversy because of the alleged 
agreement, ; 

This defense was not properly pleaded, 
but*if it had been, it could not be sus- 
tained. There is nothing in the evidence 
which by any possibility could be con- 
strued as an assignment of the deposit, 
as there was in Fourth Street Bank v. 
Yardley, 165 US. 634, upon which appel- 
lant relies; there was no agreement that 
the check should be charged against the 
deposit of the St. George bank with the 
Charleston bank; and there was no agree- 
ment to vary in any way the obligation 
which it owed as to any check drawn by 


|of this year, but such a decline is the | agriculture it is perhaps unnecessary to 


000,000, was publicly offered at a price to | may have, it is a condition which we 
yield 3.95 per cent by the one banking| must consider in the future as these| 
syndicate which tendered a bid for the | modern appliances have come to stay. 
whole issue. All of which is preliminary in ap- 
For the July to September quarter; proaching the subject which you are 
of this year the total volume of bond, anxious to know more about, and that is | 
issues representing new capital was in| the efforts of the Farm Board, through 
excess of the third quarter offerings the Agricultural Marketing Act, to im-| 
of 1929 and 1928, though moderately! prove the income of your principal cus- | 
smaller than in 1927. Offerings were! tomers, the farmers. | 
smaller than in the first two quarters Your business brings you so close to 





usual seasonal development. |devote much time to discussing the dis- 
Bond issues by domestic corporations | parity of farm income as compared fo 


during the first nine months of this ‘ndustries. The 
| problem isn’t a new one, nor is it con- 
|fined to this country. At the moment | 
it is a live subject of discussion in nearly 
| every country in the world. The prob- 
lem has become more acute, however, 
lin the postwar period, largely, I think, 
| because agriculture, almost totally un- 
| organized, was less able to meet chang- 
}ing conditions than was the case with 
| industries which were better organized. 
| Farmer Does Not 


| 


Control Produce Prices 


Excepting farmers, producers of today | 
|have at least a measurable control of | 
;the price at which their products are 
|sold. When taxes go up, wages go up 
and other expenses increase, these are 
jtaken into account in production costs 
jand the price lists are made on the basis 
lof such cost, while in the case of the 
farmer there are 6,500,000 farmers each 
one producing almost entirely inde- 
pendent of what any other is doing, with 
the result he has very little voice in 
determining the price he gets for what 
he has to sell. 

What is still more important, the farm- 
er’s production schedules have been on 
what might be termed a blind basis. The 
producer of pretty nearly any other 
commodity you can think of studies his 
market and reaches the conclusion of 
about what kind, quality, and quantity 
of products he may be able to dispose 
of and if in the course of time he finds 
he has overestimated and accumulated 
a substantial inventory, this inventory 
is taken into account in his next manu- 
facturing schedule. The farmer, on the 
other hand, has gone ahead with his 
production, basing his calculations al- 
most wholly-on what his particular farm 
seemed best fitted to produce not taking 
into account the question of potential 
demand for the product when produced. 

This question of better information on 
supply and demand conditions and the 
exercising of better judgment on the part 
of the agricultural producer to the end 
that he will raise that for which there is 
a potential demand is perhaps the most 
fundamental lesson agriculture has to 
learn in order to improve its condition. 

Heretofore the efforts of the agricul- 
tural colleges, the Department of Agri- 
culture and pretty much everybody who 
is working on this problem have been to 


year were considerably larger than in 
the preceding three years, notwithstand- 
ing a dip in the third quarter to about 
the 1927 level. State and municipal new 
financing in the third quarter was in ex- 
cess of that of the corresponding period 
of 1929 and 1928, and only slightly be- 
low the 1927 level. Foreign bond issues 
were less than one-fourth those of the 
second quarter of this year, and, although 
they remained above the 1929 volume, 
were smaller than in either 1928 or 1927. 


Gain in Gross Earnings 
Is Shown by A. T. & T. 


Earnings of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company for the first nine 


| months of 1930, as compared with those 
|for the corresponding period last year, 


made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are as follows: 
1930 
$9,400,224 
3,079,757 
2,742,911 


1929 

$9,389,581 
3,891,218 
3,303,085 


September gross 

Net after taxes ...... 
Net oper, income ..... 
Nine months’ gross .., 86,065,211 82,443,891 
Net after taxes .... 30,123,425 35,722,118 
Net oper. income ... 24,926,107 29,667,136 


RAL ALLA AAA AAALAC 


Tariff Act of 1930, owing to the present 
high rate. “Even under the 1922 tariff 
from 1927 on, imported briar pipes in 
the respective retail classes were and 
are inferior to the merchandise marketed 
by domestic manufacturers.” 

Costs in France, he said, have advanced 
about 40 per cent over prices quoted in 
December, 1928. 

“Further, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the pipes referred to are 
inferior to the American made goods be- 
cause of poorer quality and the absence 
of important selling features that are in 
the American pipes.” 

“I firmly believe the tariff should be 
removed at least to the 1922 rate. Any- 
thing up to $1 is absolutely out of the 
picture under the new tariff. I haven’t 
been able to import the cheaper pipes 
since the 1930 act, and have had to buy 
pipes from small domestic producers. 

“Even if we were to be granted a re- 
duction on the 1930 tariff to equal the 
1922 act, the importers’ cost would be 
about 14 per cent above the present 
American selling price on 50-cent voods 
as against about 37 per cent above the 
present American selling price based 
on the 1930 tariff. On the $1 goods the 
cost to the importers would be approxi- 
mately the same as the present domes- 
tic selling price, and based on the 1930 
tariff the importers’ cost would be about 
11 per cent above the American selling 
price.” 

Arnold L. Ogden, vice president of 
Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc., said. “We 
are importers of practically ony one 
class of pipes, k.own as the Dunhill pipe 
which is nonco.apetitive from the price 
point of view because it retails at $10. 

Mr. Ogden presented a byief which 
gave the cost of producing a Dunhill pipe 
as $2.18 with cost of transportation to 
New York warehouses at 15 cents. 

“We are now paying a duty on the 
standard Dunhill pipe of $2.22 which is 
levied on the basis the pipe is freely 
offered for sale in wholesale quantitiés in 
England, namely, $3.62,” the brief said. 


|the income in other 


|ago, according to the weekly summary 





onthly 


1930 


Freight revenue .....+e+e+++ 12,859,584 


tate 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
September 


S 


14,363,782 103,946,109 


going on, the importing nations put forth | countries the governments themselves or | 
every effort to reduce the amount of their | business associations took prompt action 
imports, substituting other food supplies | against Russia. Germany, for instance 
they produced themselves for that which| went so far as to raise the tariff «n| 
they usually imported, with the result | wheat to $1.62 a bushel. Offerings of 
reduced consumption practically offset | Russian wheat at cut-rate prices broke 
the reduction of more than 500,000,000 | the Liverpool price something like 18 
bushels in production. 





|eents a bushel and thus far the world 
During the past 12 months very sub-j Price level has not recovered from that 
stantial progress has been made in ob-| Shock. x Tinea a 
taining more accurate information as} Fortunately, it will not require a very 
to world production and consumption.' Severe adjustment of our production to 
It is a rather startling fact that since|pyt wheat on a domestic basis, and it is 
just before the World War the acreage | our recommendation that we should work 
devote to producing wheat around the|to that end. The consumption of wheat 
world has increased some 42,000,000! in this country today is approximately 
wR eee 


Slight Decline in Wholesale Prices 


Is Recorded for Week Ended Nov. 1 


Loans and Discounts of Federal Reserve Banks Found to 
Show Increase 


For the week ended Nov. 1, 1930, bank; Wholesale prices, as measured by | 


debits, outside New York City, were |Fisher’s index, indicated a fractional de- | 
- : : lcline from the preceding week. Prices} 


lower than both the preceding week and | of red wheat at Kansas City, and prices | 
the corresponding period in 1929. Bank] foy jron and steel also showed slight 
loans and discounts of Federal reserve!losses. Middling cotton at New York,! 
member banks showed an increase over | however, was higher than the previous 
the previous week but were lower when| week. All wholesale prices were lower | 
contrasted with the same week a year/|than last year. 
For the week ended Oct. 25 increases 
of domestic business conditions issued by|over the preceding period occurred in 
the Department of Commerce Nov. 7| the production of bituminous coal, petro- 
which follows in full text: jleum, freight car loadings, cattle and 
Prices for representative stocks and|hog receipts, while declines from the 


| bonds averaged higher than a week ago. | preceding period occurred in the output 


As compared with the week of Nov. 2,|of steel ingots and lumber, and in the 
1929, bond prices were higher and stock | value of building contracts awarded. 
prices lower. Interest rates for both| Bank loans and discounts were greater 
call and time money for the week ended | and bond prices and the Federal reserve 
Nov. 1 showed no change from the pre-|ratio were higher for the week ended 
vious period. Both rates were consider- | Nov. 1, 1930, when contrasted with the 
ably lower than for the same week last | corresponding week in 1928, two years 
year. ago. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 
Nov. Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
1 25 18 11 2 
1930 1930 1930 i930 i929 
65.8 68.4 72.4 101.3 
107.1 94.7 97.4 113.5 
114.2 113.8 113.6 135.3 
100.1 97.1 99.6 111.8 
65.5 63.8 
62.0 94.4 
59.0 85.2 
294.6 320.4 
129.1 
74.0 
58.9 


ct. 
97 
1928 
114.5 
115.4 


Oct. 
26 
1929 
105.3 
*119.3 ‘ 
137.8 121.2 
118.3 *121.3 
+ Ee eoeee 
91.5 144.8 
109.8 188.7 
353.5 308.1 
133.5 127.2 
88.6 
90.7 
67.6 
87.3 
129.0 
94.1 
159.0 
140.0 
130.3 
111.8 
271.8 
104.5 
165.7 160.0 160.0 
96.1 86.7 87.7 
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Steel ingot production ......eeeee. 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
Freight-car loadings ........-.++++ 
*+Lumber production ........... es 
Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts ......... onadawnees 
Hog receipts 4 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel, composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price 

Fisher’s index (1926=106) 

Bank debits outside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money 

Business failures ....crsccecce oeee 
Stock prices 

ee eee oes 
Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 

tComposite Index-New York Times ..... 
tComposite Index-Business Week .. ..... 
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*Revised. tRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


tRelative to a 
computed normal taken as 100. 


ments of Railroad Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
September Nine Months 
1930* 1929 1930 1929 
4,934,431 6,362,734 43,650,861 49,929,068 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 
121,723,604 


1929 


| variably brings the farmer a less return 


a depositor, i. e., the obligation to pay it 
in cash at its counter when properly pre- 
sented. 


the statement that the largest yield in- 


than a more moderate supply. The po- 
tato crop is perhaps one of our best il- 
lustrations. Being perishable it cannot 
be stored from year to year and the price 
is, therefore, more sensitive to an over 


Supreme Court Decision 
Even if what was said be construed as 
an agreement on the part of the St. 
George bank that the check be paid from 


|or underproduction. Consumption nor- 
mally runs around 400,000,000 bushels 
a year. The figures indicating a reduc- 
| tion of 10 per cent below that limit in- 
variably result in a very satisfactory 
price to the farmer, while an increase 
of 10 per cent above that normal con- 
sumption drives down the price to a 


funds in Charleston, this would not con- 
stitute it a lien upon the deposit in the 
Charleston bank, 

In the first place there was no designa- 
tion of this deposit as the fund from: 
which the check was to be paid; and, in 
the second place, even if there had been 
such designation, there was no setting 





point at which much of the crop is left | 
unharvested. 


Perhaps cotton is the commodity that 
can be carried for the longest time with- 
out deterioration. One of the stories 
told on this subject is an instance where 
in rebuilding -« remodeling a cotton 


apart of any funds to pay same. See 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence (4th 
ed.) sec. 1325; Christmas v. Russell, 14 
Wall. 69; Smedley v. Speckman (C. C. A. 
3d) 157 Fed. 815; Equitable Trust Co. v. 
First Nat. Bank of Trinidad, 275 U. S. 


warehouse, a bale of cotton was walled |_,..5¢ case of Equitable Trust Co. v. 
up somewhere and forgotten and only| First Nat. Bank of Trinidad, supra, is, 
came to light some 40-odd years after- |W think, directly in point. In that~case 
ward when the building was torn down, | the Trinidad bank had drawn a draft ona 
The bale was shipped to a spinner who, | bank in Italy and had arranged with New 
after careful inspection, passed it as be- | York bankers to provide the drawee with 
ing cotton of a tenderable grade. funds for honoring it, sending them funds 
Notwithstanding the nonperishable | for that purpose. 
features, we find the results of over and| The New York bankers had an account 


junder production in market price are| With the Italian bank, but no funds were 


much the same for cotton as for any | designated out of which the draft of the 
other commodity. In 1923 the cotton belt | Trinidad bank was to be paid, Upon the 
produced 10,200,000 bales of cotton for | bankruptcy of the New York bankers, the 
which the farmer was paid $1,600,000,-{Italian bank refused to pay the drafts 


1930 
7,991,369 


000. Three years later production had 
increased to 18,000,000 bales of cotton, 
which brought the growers slightly less 
{than $1,000,000,000. In other words, as 
|compared with the 1923 records they put 
forth the cost of raising an additional 
| 7,000,000 bales and paid $600,000,000 for 
the privilege. 





Final Action for Fundixg 
Of German Debt Is Taken 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ton, delivered to the Treasury bonds of 
the German Reich in the principal amount 
of Rm. 3,169,700,000, of which Rm. 2,121,- 
600,000 was on account of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission and Rm. 
1,048,100,000 was on account of the costs 
of the American Army of Occupation. 
Of the bonds so delivered to the Treas- 
ury, Nos. 1 and 2 of the Mixed Claims 
series in the aggregate principal amount 
|of Rm. 61,200,000, and Nos. 1 and 2 of 


the Army costs series in the aggregate 
principal amount of Rm. 37,850,000, hav- 





man government. 

The act approving the settlement was | 
signed by the President on June 5, 1930. | 
The settlement has likewise been ap-| 
proved by the German government, | 


National Loan in China 


The Chinese State Council recently | 
promulgated a set of regulations govern- | 
ing the issue of a new national loan of 
$50,000,000 to be known as the 19th Year 
Customs (Duty) Short-term Treasury 


which they had guaranteed, and their 
trustee in bankruptcy collected the bal- 
ance to their credit in the Italian bank. 

It was held that the Bank of Trinidad 
had no right in or lien upoh this balance 
although its draft was to be paid by the 
Italian bank and charged to the account 
of the New York bankers. 


Judgment Affirmed 


What was said by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
speaking for the court in that case, 
tersely answers the contention which is 
made here. Said he: 

“Again, the terms offered by the bank- 
rupts to their correspondents seem to us 
to promise the appropriation of a speci- 
fied fund to the draft as little as: they 
promise to apply the money received by 
them to that end. They are to provide 
the drawee banks with sufficient funds for 
the payment of the drafts by transfer of 
credit from our balance ‘or otherwise.’ 
They are to provide, that is, as conven- 
ient to themselves, for payment by the 
drawee banks, not to give them an ear- 
marked corpus to be handed over.” 

Here even if the promise to the lumber 
company be construed as an agreement 


86.1|ing been paid were returned to the Ger-/ that the check should be paid from funds 


in Charleston, there was no appropriation 
of a specified fund to that purpose and no 
corpus was earmarked to be handed over. 
There was nothing more than an 
agreement that the check might be 
charged against its balance, if paid, 
which was precisely the situation in the 
Bank of ‘Trinidad case, where it was held 
that such balance was not charged with 
a lien for the payment of the draft. 
There is no error, and the judgment .of 
the lower court will be affirmed. 
Affirmed. 





Notes. Proceeds will be applied to re-| 
habilitation of the national currency and 
finances. (Department of Commerce.) 


Expenses 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
September Nine Months 


1929 1930 1929 
9,354,430 70,161,228 80,791,742 


Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev.....e..ceee 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad......... 
Taxes .. Ree 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 

Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio .. 


2,184,416 
16,395,942 
1,755,343 
2,867,704 
4,287,209 
9,694,557 
6,701,385 
1,704,685 
5,648 
4,991,052 
4,989,582 
9,629.25 
59.1 


2,809,597 
18,804,299 
2,695,945 
3,333,852 
5,117,849 
11,935,903 
6,868,396 
1,682,413 
831 
5,185,182 
5,100,668 
9,662.99 
63.5 


22,776,446 
139,394,353 
22,364,661 
28,505,834 
42,033,025 
100,415,861 
38,978,486 
12,103,840 
25,040 
26,849,606 
26,415,779 
9,630.03 
72.0 


27,098,872 
165,018,796 
24,961,100 
30,301,621 
45,315,421 
108,062,316 
56,956,480 | 
14,180,570 
16,378 | 
42,759,532 
42,704,472 
9,663.53 
65.5 


6,050,51 
814,01 
939,70 

1,982,42 

4,090,96 

1,959,54 
364,01 

1,31 
1,594,21 
1,609.99 

5,261.6 
67.6 


596,300 


917,181 6,460,350 8,054,718 
7,835,251 54,638,186 63,582,954 
1,065,034 7,019,075 8,532,058 
1,444,848 10,106,948 12,700,874 
2,326,917 18,853,353 20,522,342 
5,153,082 39,054,993 44,546,236 
2,682,169 15,578,193 19,036,718 
421,518 3,160,486 3,906,033 

954 8,862 9,980 
2,259,697 12,408,845 15,120,705 
2,256,509 12,515,782 15,579,483 
5,315.40 5,271.18 5,315.40 

65.77 71.49 70.06 


1,1 
10,0 
1,1 
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8 
7 
2 
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1,581,178 
3,395,058 
6,723,041 
3,280,973 

673,722 


202,507 
7,592.51 


55,322 
04,014 
04,995 


1,585,669 
12,050,568 
1,684,749 
2,160,778 
3,971,745 
8,518,369 
3,532,199 
667,341 
3,436 
2,861,422 
2,432,256 
7,547.93 
70.7 


591 
06,660 


67.2 


11,433,091 
90,050,640 
11,671,730 
15,981,174 
33,161,648 
66,892,285 
23,158,355 
5,238,382 
25,539 
17,894,434 
13,887,327 
7,592.50 
74.8 


14,091,104 
104,562,087 
14,619,098 
20,043,173 
37,255,208 
78,208,797 
26,353,290 
6,158,819 
22°505 
20,171,966 
15,871,339 
7,558.79 
14.8 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Crown Cork & Seal 


Company, Inc. 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of Sixty-eight Cents (§.68) per 
share on the Preferred Stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable on 
December 15th, 1930, to the stockhold- 
ers of record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 29th, 1930, 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular* Quarterly Divi- 
dend of Sixty Cents ($.60) per share on 
the Common Stock of Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., payable on Decem- 
ber 18th, 1930, to the stockholders of 
record as of the close of business No- 
vember 29th, 1930, 


books will not be closed,’ 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary 
November 6th, 1930, 


The transfer 


: 


Forwarding Bank | 
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How Insurance Supervision 


he Weekly Index 
Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page reference uscd is the Yearly Index 
Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


Serves Publiec’s Interests - 


Work of Massachusetts Department in Help- 
ing to Settle Disputes, Examining Companies 
and Licensing Agents and Brokers 3 


By MERTON L. BROWN 


Insurance Commissioner, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


and Insurance is one of 20 ad- 

ministrative departments into 
which the executive branch of the State 
government is divided. This Depart- 
ment consists of three divisions—the 
Division of Insurance, the Division of 
Banks and the Division of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance. 

The. Commissioner of Insurance is 
the head of the Division of Insurance. 
This Division is one of the largest 
branches of the administrative service 
and is operated by a staff of 98 persons, 
consisting of 1 commissioner, 3 deputy 
commissioners, 1 actuary, 1 assistant 
actuary, 1 chief examiner and 20 exam- 
iners and assistant examiners, 1 attor- 
ney, and 70 other assistants and clerks 
of varying grades. 

It is impossible to outline in detail 
all of the Commissioner’s duties and 
functions. In general, it may be said 
that he is charged with the duty of en- 
dorsing and administering the insur- 
ance statutes contained in certain chap- 
ters of the General Laws. The inquiries 
made to the Department by = 
indicate the matters in which the peo- 
ple are generally the most interested. 
Accordingly, I shall refer.to only the 
more important duties about which 
such inquiries are most frequently 
made. 

The Department receives many in- 
quiries about claim settlements. The 
law empowers the Commissioner only 
to investigate complaints made by pol- 
icyholders in respect to claim settle- 
ments. He is not a judicial officer and 
he therefore can make no binding deci- 
sion upon any question of law or fact 
involved in any claim. Those questions 
can be adjudicated by the courts alone. 
The Commissioner, however, is always 
ready and willing to render any assist- 
ance that he lawfully may to facilitate 
the settlement of disputes in respect to 
policy claims. 


 e DEPARTMENT of Banking 
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The following illustration may be 
given: A life insurance policy stipu- 
lates that it does not cover death from 
suicide of the insured within a year 
from its date of issue. The insured, 
we will assume, is found dead within a 
year from the issue of the policy. It 
is doubtful whether he committed sui- 
cide. This issue—was death accidental 
or suicidal?—is a question of fact that 
the Commissioner of Insurance has no 
power to adjudicate. 

Many inquiries are also received 
from persons injured in motor vehicle 
accidents in reference to claims aris- 
ing therefrom. This class of cases is 
entirely different from those just dis- 
cussed. 


It may be said that in such cases the 
claim of the injured person runs, not 
against the insurance company which 
insures the liability of the owner or 
operator of the car, but against the 
owner or operator. 

If the insurance company, for any 
reason, does not elect to settle the 
claim, or if the company is willing to 
settle and the claimant and the com- 
pany are unable to agree upon the 
amount of the damages which should 
be paid, the claimant’s only recourse is 
to sue the owner or operator of the car, 
as the case may be, and then if he se- 
cures a decision in his favor from the 
court he can hold the insurance com- 
pany. 

For instance: John Smith is run 
over by William Brown’s automobile. 
It is contended that the accident was 
due to Smith’s negligence and that 
Brown is not legally to blame for the 
accident. 

Or again, the insurance company of- 
fers $1,000 to the injured person in 
settlement of his claim; the injured 
person feels he should receive, we will 
assume, $2,000. The question of legal 
liability or the amount of the damages 
can be decided only by the courts. The 
Commissioner has no authority to de- 
cide any such questions or to enforce 


the settlement or adjustment of such 
claims. 

‘Inquiries are also received about pre- 
mium rates for various classes of insur- 
ance. The Commissioner does not fix 
and establish premium rates for all 
classes of insurance. He is required, 
however, to fix the premium charges 
for the insurance required by the Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insurance 
Act. The work in connection with these 
rates is of great magnitude and prob- 
ably is the most burdensome of the 
‘duties now imposed on him. 


v 

He is also required by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to approve as ade- 
quate and reasonable the premium 
charges levied for policies issued to se- 
cure the payment of benefits under said 
act. 

There is a Board of Appeal on fire 
insurance rates, created in 1911, serv- 
ing in the Division of Insurance, which 
is authorized to hear complaints 
against alleged excessive or discrimina- 
tory premium rates for fire insurance. 
The Board has no power to make, in- 
crease or decrease any rate. Its deci- 
sion is purely advisory. 

The examination of insurance com- 
panies is another very important duty 
imposed on the Commissioner. The law 
directs that he shall at least once in 
every three years visit each domestic 
company and thoroughly inspect and 
examine its affairs to ascertain its 
financial condition, its ability to fulfill 
its obligations, whether it has complied 
with the law, and any other faets relat- 
ing to its business methods and man- 
agement and the equity of its dealings 
with its policyholders. 

The law requires that every insur- 
ance company and certain fraternal so- 
cieties shall annually file a financial 
statement with the Commissioner. He 
must examine and analyze about 700 of 
these statements annually. This work 
requires the time of 17 members of the 
Division for a period of about six 
months each year. 

The law requires that the forms of 
certain policies of insurance and of all 
riders and endorsements to be used 
therewith must be filed and approved 
by the Commissioner before being is- 
sued in this State. During 1929, 897 
forms of life policies were examined 
by the Commissioner and in 1930, up 
to July 1, 1,623 forms have been exam- 
ined. During 1929, approximately 1,395 
forms of accident and health policies 
were examined and up to July 1, 1930, 
285 forms were examined. 

Another important duty of the Com- 
missioner is to value, that is, to com- 
pute the reserve to be carried on life 
insurance policies. The work is highly 
technical and is performed by an actu- 
ary, an assistant actuary and 29 cleri- 
cal assistants. 

The Commissioner or his delegate is 
chairman of another Board of Appeal, 
also assigned to the Division, created 
under the Compulsory Insurance Act of 
1925, which also consists of the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles and an Assistant 
Attorney General. This Board is au- 
thorized to hear complaints that a com- 
pany has unreasonably canceled or re- 
fused to issue a liability policy required 
under that act. During 1929 this Board 
heard 289 complaints. 


Vv 

The law requires that insurance 
agents, brokers and adjusters of fire 
losses be licensed by the Commissioner 
of Insurance. There are about 25,000 
persons licensed as insurance agents, 
requiring the is~-‘-~ *-- the Division 
of about 60,000 licenses annually, about 
7,000 licensed as insurance brokers and 
about 100 licensed as adjusters. 

All applicants for these licenses who 
have not been previously qualified are 
required to undergo a satisfactory writ- 
ten examination to test their knowledge 
of insurance laws, practices and prin- 
ciples. These examinations Rave done 
much to eliminate 
ignorant licenses. 
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[Need for Care in Bank Loans 


Confidence Inspired by Conservative Policy 
By H. W. KOENEKE 


Bank Commissioner, State of Kansas 


business of banking is founded 

largely on confidence. The general 
public must have confidence in the man- 
agers of the banks to the extent that 
when they place their deposits with 
them they can feel confident that when 
these funds are needed for other in- 
vestments they will be available for 
their use. 

In times gone by, it was the policy 
of many bank managers to be the “good 
fellow” of the community, to make 
loans without regarding the payment 
date, to be everybody’s friend and have 
no enemies. 


T' IS A well-established fact that the 


This method of conducting a bank 
has proved to be very unsatisfactory 
and unprofitable for the stockholders 
and it has become an established fact 
that the banker who carefully scrutin- 
izes each application for a loan and 
looks over the security offered in a 
cold-blooded businesslike matiner gains 
the confidence of the depositing public 
more readily than the happy-go-lucky 
fellow. 

Banking has become a science and 
the old method of extending credit in 
a haphazard manner is a thing of the 
past. It is now necessary that the 
banker have an. up-to-date credit file‘on 
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Division of Weights and Measures Also Seeks 


to Eliminate Practice of Misrepresenting Quality of Oil 
By J. E. BRANTON | 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HERE ARE approximately 32,000 

outlets in California serving the 

motoring public. These consist 
of “drive-in service stations,” garages 
and grocery stores. It is reasonable to 
presume that under the stress of our 
present-day keen competitive condi- 
tions, a certain percentage of these 
people engage more or less in such un- 
ethical practices as substituting oils 
and short measuring gasoline. 


There are registered with. the State 
of California 1,974,341 motor vehicles. 
This includes passenger automobiles, 
motor trucks, buses, taxis and motor- 
cycles. In other words, there are nearly 
2,000,000 individuals in California who 
are vitally interested in knowing 
whether or not they are receiving the 
petroleum products they are requesting 
and buying. It is estimated that the 
annual loss’ to these people through 
short measure and substitution is 
$4,000,000. This loss may be traced to 
some of the methods employed by un- 
scrupulous dealers to defraud the un- 
suspecting motorist. 

Inspectors recently checked a service 
station that was advertising .a well- 
known high quality gasoline. From all 
outward appearances the set-up con- 
formed ‘to the regulations ‘as laid down 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
There was, however, a discrepancy be- 
tween the amount of gasoline being 
purchased and the amount being sold. 
This led to a more careful check. As 
a result, the inspector located a pipe 
line leading from the storage tanks of 
the service station to a point a block 
away where at night a tank truck was 
delivering a low grade gasoline, which, 
in turn, was being represented and sold 
to the motorist as a first-grade high 
quality product. 

Another time a dealer, who possessed 
an unusually large underground gaso- 
line storage tank, ordered a carload of 
kerosene and deposited this kerosene 
or coal oil with the gasoline, intending 
to not only increase his profit from the 
motorist, but also to defraud the State 
of California out of the 3 cents per gal- 
lon motor vehicle fuel tax: His move 
was anticipated by the district inspec- 
tor and his efforts were frustrated be- 
fore the mixture reached the consumer. 

One service station owner conceived 
the idea of tapping the line leading 
from the underground storage tank to 
the piston or blind type gasoline pump 
and running a small bore pipe to the 
inside of the service station building 
with a valve on the end of this line. 
By opening this valve he could break 
the vacuum in the suction line and 
thereby reduce the discharge of the 
pump anywhere from a pint to one-half 
gallon per five-gallon délivery. 

Several instances were. discovered 
where a cheap grade “red engine” oil 
was given a green color and offered for 
sale in a container bearing the brand 
or trade name of a well-known high 
quality lubrication oil. 

This “red engine” oil, in most in- 
stances, has little or no body and was 
never intended to be used for the lubri- 
cation of internal combustion engines. 
It was-refined for the lubrication of 


all of his borrowing customers and all 
the information he can possibly assem- 
ble to guide his judgment and that he 
consult his board of directors’ freely 
before a line of credit is extended. 


bearings where little or no heat is gen- 
erated, such as shafting bearings, kelly 
boxes and for rough work where the 
hand oil can is usually us@d. 

There are several large plants in 
California engaged in reclaiming used 
crank case oil. Their combined output 
is in excess of 200,000 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil monthly. It is not the inten- 
tion or desire of the Department either 
to limit legitimate business or to dic- 
tate as to what the motorist shall buy. 

It is our contention, however, that 
when oil has been previously used in 
an automobile crank case and then sold 
again, the purchaser should be in- 
formed as to the true condition of the 
oil and not led to believe that he is 
being served with a first-run virgin oil. 

If the buyer of lubricating oil wishes 
the reclaimed product, that is his privi- 
lege and nothing will be done to pre- 
vent him from purchasing the same, 
but the general motoring public is en- 
titled, under the law, to know by the 
designation on the label of the oil con- 
tainer whether or not the product con- 
tained therein is “reclaimed” or new 
and unused oil. 


The motorist may wonder how he is 
to assure himself that he is receiving 
the product and the volume that he re- 
quests. The answer is this, he should 
step out of his car and use the same 
discretion that he would if he were 
purchasing a piece of Wearing apparel, 
groceries, or even a cigar, 

Automobile repairs are costly, and 
many of them are caused by using in- 
ferior products that reach the bearings 
and valves of the car through the me- 
dium of substitution. Gasoline should 
be ordered by name, the gallonage 
gauge on visible pumps should be 
watched to see that, at the beginning 
of the service the bowl is filled to the 
zero mark and that, if one orders five 
gallons, the measurement reads five 
gallons after the service has been com- 
pleted. 


If one is being served by a blind hand 
pump he should watch the arrow on 
the dial. It can be read like a clock. 
Each gallon that he purchases regis- 
ters as the gasoline is being deposited 
in the tank of the car. Order the oil 
by name, see that the container bears 
the label or trade name of the particu- 
lar brand, and see that the measure- 
ment is filled to the lip of the container 
whether it be a pint, quart, half gallon 
or gallon. 

If, after taking these precautions, 
one feels that he has Rema te seis of 
substitution, he may advise the Depart- 
ment, giving name of service station or 
garage, the product that was being sub- 
stituted, and any other information that 
might assist the inspectors in checking 
and arresting the guilty Parties. 

If the substitution has occurred in a 
county other than the one in which the 
purchaser resides, the county sealer of 
his home county will gladly transmit 
the information to the Department. 

The employes of the Division of 
Weights and Measures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the county 
sealers of the State of California are 
the medium of guarantee between the 
petroleum dealers and the motorists of 
the State, but it is only through the 
closest cooperation on the part of the 
motorist that they can hope to accom- 
plish this duty faithfully and effec- 
tively. 
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Adapting Secondary Schools 


to New Responsibilities + + + 


Need. for Readjustment as Result of Growth 
in Number of Students and Increasing De- 
mands Made by Modern Society 


By GEORGE M. WILEY 


Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, State of New York . 


central thought in secondary edu- 

cation has been readjustment. 
This is true quite beyond our own bor- 
ders but it has special significance in 
New York. 

Our immediate objective is a recog- 
nition of the problem. Our ultimate 
goal is such a readjustment of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory machin- 
ery of curriculum organization, of the 
development of course content mate- 
rial and of the technique of teaching 
itself, that much more positive assist- 
ance may be given to the adolescent in 
working out his adjustment to life. 

v 

There is necessarily a vital relation- 
ship between our theory of education 
and our philosophy of democracy. Any 
adequate discussion of one without the 
other is almost unthinkable. A _ pro- 
gram of education that gives little or 
no consideration to the life and civiliza- 
tion in which it lives is worthless. 

A democracy that makes inadequate 
provision for the training of its youth 
for civic and social responsibility will 
not live long. Our philosophy of de- 
mocracy must determine our educa- 
tional program and only the training 
provided for the adolescent can assure 
the permanency of democratic institu- 
ions. 

“ significant feature of the work of 
the committee on problems of second- 
ary education has been the care given to 
a statement of the place of secondary 
education in American democracy. Pos- 
sibly the outstanding exhibit of the 
work of the committee up to the present 
time is the tentative draft of these nine 
theses called “the functions of second- 
ary education.” The discussion of this 
statement in group gatherings through- 
out the State will yield results in sec- 
ondary school procedure which can not 
be measured at the present time. 
v 

In noting the progress of the work 
of this committee reference should be 
made to the contribution of pupils and 
former pupils as well as teachers. The 
reaction of the pupil himself to the 
work of the school is of no small sig- 
nificance. There are some fundamental 
objectives of secondary education other 
than devotion’ to traditional subject 
matter. Unfortunately there are occa- 
sional teachers who prefer to eliminate 
pupils from school rather than to elim- 
inate doubtful course content material 
or to cooperate in such individual pupil 
adjustment as will make the school 
work worthwhile. 

This study is doing much to help us 
to see that subject matter that’ may be 
of real value to one pupil may be of 
little or no value to another. The 


De THE past few years the 


changes in school administrative and 
supervisory procedures and classroom 
technique by which worthwhile out- 
comes may result and by which the pu- 
pil himself may sense these values are 
already under. way. 

The trend toward constructive ex- 
perimentation in secondary education 
is marked. The junior high school, the 
six-year high school and other type or- 
ganizations are evidences of this move- 
ment. These and other changes are 
the result of progressive experimental 
thought. ‘ 

Experimentation must go much be-; 
yond the school. organization.- It in- 
volves the curriculum, the courses of 
study, and wide differentiations within 
each. Adjustment to meet individual 
needs must be achieved. 

The traditional philosophy of uni- 
formity was a dead weight to American 
secondary education. Fortunately it is 
disappearing. We recognize the sig- 
nificance of individual differences, but 
we are still groping for the technique 
which will enable us to develop in each 
individual those powers which will en- 
able him to “find his place and use that 
place to shape both himself and society 
toward ever nobler ends.” 

The compelling reasons for this re- 
evaluation of secondary education in re- 
lation to individual and social life can- 
not be compassed in any brief discus- 
sion. The high school population has 
doubled within less than 10. years. It 
has quadrupled within less than 25 
years. 


v 

Within the past two decades our in- 
dustrial and economic life has been 
revolutionized. The world does not do 
its business in the same way. Even 
thought enjoys new methods of com- 
munication. Business and industry, art 
and the professions are demanding 
more and better training for adolescent 
youth. The complexities of modern 
democratic society are not an indict- 
ment of the high school of yesterday, 
but rather a challenge for its more ef- 
fective functioning tomorrow. 

Those complacent individuals who 
still subscribe to the ancient selective 
philosophy of secondary education seem 
unaware of what is going on in both 
school and society. School and society 
are interrelated, interarticulated and 
interdependent. For the betterment of 
society school attendance is required. 
Fortunately seldom under duress. 

The State places the adolescent in 
school. The school administrator must 
see that a suitable and worthwhile pro- 
gram of work, study and play is offered 
to him. The school must serve society 
through the growth of all pupils in 
their individual and social relation- 
ships. 


State’s Efforts to Aid the Blind 


New Hampshire Trains Adults for Work 


By JAMES T. RIDDERVALD 
Supervisor for the Blind, State of New Hampshire 


gressive States, cares for its 
blind and helps them become 
useful members of society. . For the 
past 17 years, a program of rehabilita- 
tion and vocational training of the 
blind has been the policy of the State. 

We may divide the blind into three 
groups. The first group 1s composed of 
the children who are born blind and 
who go blind in early childhood. This 
group is cared for by the State and 
educated in an approved blind school 
without the State. 

The second group is composed of the 
adult blind. This group presents a 
more difficult problem to solve. The 
machine age has dealt a cruel blow to 
the blind in the field of industrial occu- 
pation, in such work as the blind can 
favorably compete with those who have 


their sight. ee art 

New Hampshire, with its limited in- 
dustrial activities, presents few oppor- 
tunities for the blind to find work. The 
Stete, therefore, confines itself to the 
training of the blind in the homes, 
teaching them to make such articles as 
are useful and marketable. 

Our present problem is to supply the 
workers with the necessary equipment, 
and to secure for them a market for 
their products. The people of New 
Hampshire, like people _ everywhere, 
wish to help the blind if they only 

how. 

knone State, therefore, has seen the 
need of organizing the towns and com- 
munities into local associations for the 
blind, the purpose being to bring the 
blind and the sighted into a friendly 
understanding and helpful cooperation. 
In this way people come to know the 
blind and become interested in the 
products made by them. . 

Recently, the State Board of Public 
Welfare recognized the need of a sys- 
tematic training of the blind men in 
such trades as could not be taught in 
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the homes; therefore, an experimental 
school has been proposed, to be estab- 
lished under the guidance of an experi- 
enced and efficient teacher, where the 
men may receive instruction in the re- 
pairing of chairs, the making of mat- 
tresses, the restringing of tennis rack- 
ets, cabinet making, and the weaving 
of rugs on looms. This, we feel, will 
enlarge the field of opportunity for the 
blind, give them a greater chance to 
regain self-réspect and independence. 

In addition to this the State has, for 
the past 17 years, conducted a broom 
shop in Manchester in which are em- 
ployed from 6 to 10 workers. Their 
product is of high grade quality, and 4 
compares favorably with any broom 
manufactured outside of the State. It 
is our hope to enlarge this plant and 
place several more workers in the shop; 
and, if possible, center our blind activ- 
ities for the men in this field entirely. 

The third group is composed of those 
who become blind late in life. The 
larger number of blind in this State be- 
long to this group, and the State recog- 
nizes the importance of helping them 
to readjust their lives to their new con- 
dition. Usually this is but a matter of 
time when the right sympathy and ad- 
vice‘ are given, and the blind person 
soon becomes reconciled to his affliction 
and his mode of living. Then, too, 
many of these blind wish to keep in 
contact with life, and training them to 
read with their fingers becomes neces- 
sary. 

We also feel that to keep*them occu- 
pied in some minor occupation is well, 
and produces a degree of happiness and 
forgetfulness of their affliction. The 
State investigates all cases, and where 
financial aid is necessary communicates 
this to the County Commissioners with 
recommendations for aid. The State 
also helps in such ways as it can from 
a private fund left in care of the State 
by John Nesmith, to be used in behalf 
of the needy blind. 





